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I . ^ SOCIAE INVENTIONS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS - 



' We are justly proud of the scientific progress that we have made 
in the pas-t 100 years. It^has been said that the way people lived at 
the . turn of the^ century was more similar to the style of life in . 
Biblical times than to life in the present day. To substantiate this 
assertion, several examples have been offered: the fact that the common 
conveyance was by means of a donkey in Christ's time, and the horse in 
1900, differs greatly from the automobile or airplane of today. Again, 
most major advances in medicine have been made since 1900, such as Salkx 
vaccine, insulin, tranquilizers, antibiotics, chemical contraception, 
and many surgical procedures. Communication has greatly improved over' 
fhe years with the invention of writing in 3000 B.C., printing in 1450 . 
A;D. , radio in 1901, and television in 1930. 

i ^ • * 

In all the ways that mechanical, chemical and electrical technology 
affect' our lives we Rave progressed a great deal. On occasion our tech- 
nological progress has been frightening and .potentially desfhictive of 
our environment and ourselves, and it has been suggested, therefore, ths^ 
we hold up or arrest scientific development'. ^ 

*In ^he interests of society, we should not stop^scientific invention,- 
but rather concentrate on the invention of better methods for the proper 
functioning of society. ; ^ • ^ 

Canada needs to make social inventions to alleviate its social 
)roblems. When we compare our problems with thos^ of Biblical .times, 
^e find few^basically different ways of coping^ with tl^ problems in the 
]ast 2000 years. Some of our solutipns are^^more systematic and perhaps 
)re humanitarian,, but otherwise th^jjjj^re "'not* very different. 



Definition of Social Invention^ / 

What is a social invention? A social 'invention is a new law, 
organizatioi^. or procedure that changes the ways in vdiich people relate 
to themselves or Jto each kther, either individually* or collectively. 
Examples of laws/that, are ^ocial inventions incl^lde the Poor Law of 
1388, which first gave theMpoor' the right to relief, the Indenture of , 
Children- Act of 1601, which speHed'out the terms under which children- 
were bound to another person or family, the English Bill idt., Rights in 
1689, the Compulsory School Attendance^\ct in Prussia in jl717, the. 
Swiss Unemployment Insurance Act of't^9, th'e Secrejt Ballot" Act of 
187.2 in England, or the laws against cruelty_to children that were 
enacted in the United States after 1875, at Which time the New York 
Society *fof>ithe IJreven|:ion of Cruelty to Animals demonstrated that it 
was possibly to prosecute parents for the abuse <)f children. under laws 
against cruelty to animals. (We had laws to protect " an^jnals before we 
had them to protect childreni) - ^ 



V -Examples of organizations- that were important social inventions 
would include the follo^dngr - " ' - ; 



schools in Sumer in 2500 B.C., 
law cpurts in the same country in 2400 ^^.C. 
House of Commons in 1300 A.Dl, 
labour union in England in 1696, 
penitentiaries in Rome in 1700, 
adult yschools in Wales in 1754, 
Y.M.OCA^in England in 1844, . • 
Children's Aid Society in New York in 1853, 
Red Cross in Geneva dn 1864, 
Teachers Colleges in New York in 1894, 
Service Clubs in Chicago in 1-905, 
Boy Scouts in Eligland in 1908, 
United Appeal i|h Cleveland in 1913, -.^ 
Alcoholics' Anonymous in- Akron, Ohio, in 1934. 



Procedures that 



represent social inventions would include: 



1 



* charity, 2100 B.C. _ 
deJnocracy, 510 B.C. in Athens, " \ 
municipal system, 100 B^.C. •-in Rome, 
. licensing of teachers, 362 A.D. , . 

training of lawyers, 1292, - ; ^ 

oath to tell truth to the courts, 1327,' 
Hansard Cthe written record of debates in the 
House of CcJmmons) in 1608, , • 
formal steps in .teaching, t838, 
probation in Boston, 1841, * ; 

I.Q. tests in Paris, 1905, . • ^ \ 

programmed instruction in U.S., 1957, 
computer assisted instruction in U.S., in 1960. 

V V 

A social inventi(5« such as the law court, school,, municipal govj 
ment, or prison, spawns many ancillary inventions'^ that ultiiStely/^^ate 
a social system. For instance, the soci?3-^gxsXem developed around the . 
civil law court includes the judge, jury , lawyer, , plea, "^oroner^ 
of the peace, code of law, law schools, etc. Each component/of the 
system was itself an Invention, but adapts tb fit the syst^fem. 



Each social sys.tem comprises a^series of social i^iveri 
systems are^^relatively well developed - such a^ education, 
systems - siich as intergroup relations - have, so few meth 
that the system ^s more of a ^constellation of problems tha; 
It is true, however, that education is much criticized amp 
its shortcomings may not be nearly as severe as the shortc 



ons . Some 
rhile other 

to rely on 
;of solutions, 
esent ^although 
lings oS our 



hea^h system that does not dear well* enough with numerous ailment^, in- 
clujarig acfiiction, acne,"y:ancer, asthma,' arthritis an4 mental illness. 

The essential difference between these two systems is that iffedicine 
has developed a system for inventing Better methods of curing and pre- 



8-J 
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venting disease, and people recognize this ai^d support medieval -research. 
On the other hand , education does not - have- a system -for 't}i6---inventibn- 
of new methods of education, although there* is scHne investment in educa- 
tional research, and therfe^re in'Ganada at least a few centres doing 
important-educational experimentation. Other social systems such as 
weii"are""ahd cfcrrectaons.'are very sjtable as fai^ as their technology is 
concerned -because they ^haye not established research laboratories at 
all, andlience, improvements in these areas can 'hardly be expected ex- 
cept at a' VQry slow; rate. ; . 

Need iFor Social. Inventions * ^ * o 



__ie Special 'Senate Comraittee on Povenr^ recognized the rleed for ^ 
new approaches' to social problems when it t>rrote that "the social welfare 
structure, so laboriously and -painstakingly j^ected in Canada, has out^ 
lived its usefulness." ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The Committee further stated: _ ^ 

"The whole welfare system, at atll levels, costs 
Canadians^ more than six billi.on dollars a year, yet it ^ ^ ^ 
has net 's i-fenificantly alleviated poverty, let alone 
eliminated it. Welfare rolls have not diminished. The 
,grow, costs go Up, and up, and up",^ and willy, 
} suffocate the. taxpayei;^" \ 




social probl4ms/also bespeak the need ^ for ne^^ social inVen-- 

tions. Our approach to Wenployment is still lafgely to bldme the 
unemployed for being without jobs. TJjfc fact* thgfc;_we train and re-train 
some 300,000 adults each year is mu£e evidence that we consider their , 
unemployment to be their lack of sl^Il. Our approach to language 
training is very inadequate, ^di can only be understood as a^'nifesta- 
tion cn racial intolerance. We know that our correctional institutions 
do not reform. ' We have no answer to marriage breakdown, except separation 
and divorce. . 

Some 270,000 Canadians suf fer^ f mn^ alcqholism and the "aVerage work- 
ing alcoholic loses two to three weeks' annual working" time because of 
his actdiction. It is said that the ri^jority of serious motor accident's 
are caused by drivers that are impaired: There is an urgent need to 
invent a cure for this social disease. . . 

t ■ ^' * . 

The £irst strike took place in^27 A.D. whftn the -Plebs struck, for 
certain rights. We still have. not invented a better method of resolving 
labour disputes*. Striking Canadian workers usually lose 5,442,000 
working days each year in about 535 strikes. Ironically enough, we are 
not even- experimenting with new methods of resolving strikes. . 
I *^ * c . . • 

In expressing their desire to overcome- these problems, politicians 
atteinpt to capture the essence of national social objectives in a phrase 



svich as, "elimination- of poverty]', "War on Poverty", "the just society'. 
JJequalir>^.o£L'opp9ftutiitJ^,-^nd-^ 



developing enabling legislatiofi often distorts these ideas to accommodate 
e'xistmg legi^a^ion, juri'sdictions.and constitutional prerogatives ; but , 
•damaging as that may be, it is in the implementation that the real ruin 
sets in. By the time a program is made operational, it bears little 
relationship to the ^priginal objective of theVpolitician which was intended 
to-do something for the peo^e. Three main factors wear away the promise 
and bliint the intent of the legislation. 

^^ Consideration of ' the war on poverty illustrates a first reason. 
-The "action". in the war on poverty has been limited according to the 
usual jurisdictions of federal, provincial and local government, with each - 
level divided again according to departments within those jurisdictions.', 
. For instance, at the. federal level, dif ferentX^gencifes and operating 
departments have responsibility for different aspects of JsovJIy: ' Secretary 
of^'State; Manpower and Immigration; Health and Welfare; Regipnal' Economic 
Expansion; Indian Affairs anfl Northern Development, "to name "but a few. 
There is no -focus of respoVisibility and authority. The result is the 
cop out" phenomenon, whereby ea:ch agency interprets it^ legislation . 
m such a way as to narrow its area of invoivement as much as'possiWe * 
and diligently recognizes the jurisdictional prerogatives of other agencies, 
mus, no comprehensive planning or programming can be achieved. .4«ith 
similar jurisdictional,, problems at- other levels of government, the\ar on 
Poverty looks more like a guerilla war. than a National Crusade..! \ 

But if the 'complex nature of -government in our federal sy/tem can 
not frustrat/the intent of the legislation, a second factor adds its 
influence. yPolicy<^ormulation is placed mainly in the hands 6f economists 
who^ansl^^te sociaKproblems into economic . problems' and limit program 
•conc|piiialization to allocation of money and other resources. Partly 
because of the predbminance of economic , thinking and of .economists in the 
Wugher eclf^lons of the federal civil service, the social objectives of the 
government become translateid into econo)iic objectives. These ar? then 
expressed m economic programs, such a/ manpower development, labour force 
participation, job creation, industrial and economic development, and 
incentives to industry for the emplo./ment of native people. The economic 
tools of money and resource allocatibn become^ends in thimselves, rather . 
than means^to the achievement of socfal' goals. Economic development 
programs. are necessary but 3f substitutes for social development programs 
they wil:l not m themselves resolv\#the problems, of .poverty. The fallacy' 
in -the reliance oh economic development seems to be in the expectation " - 
^at the jobs oreated by industrial^and regional development will be 
filled by the^poor_,indigenous_to the area; this does .not happeiff unless 
significant. ^fprtS'^re made to motivate, train, place, counsel and sus - 
tam such pQ<^le in |heir preparation, entry and adjustm^t to the work \ 
environment. :^^rejrd numerous examples of industrial development cre^- " 
ing i^w jobs <am^^ and staff imported to" fill them, while .the' in - 
dig^tCus poor remain- iintrained, unemf>loyed and continue to subsist on' 
transfer payments of one sort or another. ■ ^ . 

At the implementation level, a government that wants to diminish the 
existencis and seriousness of social problems such as poverty, illiteracy,. 



racial stri'fe, unernplo>Tnent 'and crime, usually ei ' 

T, re - or gan lies *the de 1 i very ^ f "s erv ic e s to tJite peopleV 

' or, ' _ • , 

2. intensifies the use of present methods of casework, 

training, etc. , " . • 

- There i§ ^at present a ^^teipus gap between t^e national. desire to ^ • 
produce social change on a massive scale and the necessaly educational, f 
welfare, technological and manpower resources to meet this objective. 
More than money is needed; more than re-allocation of resources is 
needed; a change in approaches, methods and institutions is required. 

. ^' 

Canada needs better methods of human and social -development ta. 
achieve a just and equitable society; neither surveys nor armchair 
techniques can create them. They can be developed, only by means of * • 
actioh-reseafch, v^ich conceives, develops"^ tests and evaluates various 
methods in real life situations among the^f^eoj^e. Experience with man- . 
power retraining program^ has proved that traihing, while necessary, is 
frequently not enough to enable the poor person to extricate himself 
from poverty. The multi-faceted problem of poverty mtist be attacked. by 
an integrated , and ccfhprehehsive program of services. This requires a 
marked change on the part of many social • institutions currently/providing 
single solutions bas^ upon the- methods^ of .a single profession; there is 
a neeti to develop multi-disciplinary integrate programs to deal effectively 
witly^overty. Our social Rjf^oMems are going to be with us^ until we invent - 
better solutions. However, it is impossible Jto alleviate .these problems 
when no positive action is being taken to pgaj^ide possible *soliitions. 

Some of jour- sdcial problems in Canada ^^ot h£ve a system of social^ 
technologies \o provide relief and 'hence we can cinticipate continued 
frustration with little- hope of improvement. A ^critical exanple of this 
is the burgepning problem of racial/linguistic discord in Canada. ; The 
social tecMdlogy for dealing \^ith this problem dpes not exist and no 
real efforts are being made to develop it. MdK^ the neeided methods are 
vastly impfpAjed methods of (13 teaching languages, ^(2) overcoming pre-, 
judrce, *(3) 'creating and susmining dialogue, (4) fQStering equality be- 
tween ^.groi^s , (5) etc. Thejpresent metjiods tnat are^available .are so 
^crude that vAiile they may be used to force progre^ in one^rea they 
'create a bacMlash in anotheni;' Thus,^ for instance, efforts' to make more 
people bilingiial apparently increase prejudice," and, tl^erefore, our pro 7- 
grams in thefentire area of 'V^ial/linguisJ:ic reconciliation amount to a 
zero sum game. The elemehts oi; components of thisl system, therefore, act 
to. maintairy the set status quo 'rather than effect some progress. 
^ / * * 

Our present system^ of law, education, welfare and municipal govern- . 
meht can be directly traced back two, .^ree, four or five thou^nd years. 
6ianges over the years have represented important but only secondary 
inventifes that haye modified ythe system;* however, they have not created * 
entirely new systems. Furthermore, social systems, .as^ a rule, operate as 
monopolies which, of course, tend to be less susceptible to change or 
repiacenient. The citizen does not have a choice of school, jail, court 
or welfare agency to attend. * ' . - 



V . ■ ^ 

The educational, institution^ were [.nvented i.n Sumer in 2500. B.C., 
teachers- contracts- in -44 5:EvC State' supported ^ schools in 75: A.D,-/ ': 7 
licensed teachers in ,362, pehedule of teachers salaries in 376, teacher 
training in 1672, classrdom instruction in 1684, vocational education in 
1695, compulsorx attendance in 1717, adult schools in 1754, puBlic schools 
in 1763* kindergartens in 1837, formal steps in teaching in 1838, educa- 
tional tests in -1845, guidance counselors -^n 1909, te^chen aides in 1953, 
educational television in 1956, programmed instruction in' 1357, and 
conputer assisted instruction in 1960. All of these in venmons, sub- 
sequent to the invention of the -schools and universities, were ones that 
made education more efficient, but have not changed the essential 'nature 
of th^ institutions. ^ ' ^ . 

If you cpnsider transporation/ ypu find the citizen has several 
separate choices of systems^ that he^can selecjt, e.g., bus, train, car, 
snowmobile, and^jnotorcycle, which involve powered land transportation alone. 
Each of these /6y^ems is separately owned and operated,, or manufactured - 
and sold, thus giving the citizen real choice. ri Each of these represents 
a pr;ime invOTtion. that spawned its own system, Jft.g. , the car prompted 
the invention of motels, credit cards, paved h»pi<a service stations^ 
drive-ins, driver training schools,, traffic p'oMcel parking me ter^^ chop- 
ping 'centres , and autc^obile associations, ictoji^nelbut a few. 

^ When we look at education today we s.e*' some signs of p*ople chafing 
at th^ monopolistic education system which^ includes sd|u)ols( universities f. "* 
cQlifeges of education, departments of education, and teachers' unions. 
th%se act as a constellation interacting in mutual maintenance and i 
stability. It^has been said that it is easier to move>a graveyard than 
to change a curriculum, and tjiis describes well 'the slowness to adopt. , , ' 
a new invention, even' if it is compatible with the system. There are tbO 
many vested interests to contend with. . , - ^ ' " 

The invention of programmed instructioA miglft^ lead to the recognition . 
that education can be /Achieved outside formal institutional structures, 
Ihis could lead to ary acceptance that there are alternative sources olf 
learning and tHen thelseparation'of the certification of knowledge from 
the' ii\sti tut ions thatxeach might dccur. Thus, programmed instruction y 
.could be a very major social invention, but fts potential may no§- be fully 
realized until it spawns its own educational system, or alternatively, is N 
adopted by a more appropriate agencv established for^the advancement of • 
gleaming, ^ •: . - . 

■ ■ ^ ■ . • ^ V'. . 

For instance,- because programmed instruction is Essentially a $elf \ 
teaching method it does not require the stajid-ip teacher, but' solely, a ^ 
person who can cfccasionally answer a question, or explain a point at the : 
request of the student. Furtheiinore, programme instruction 4cfes not " 
require a class of students at all, nor does it reqi^ijre a small. class • 
such as 35 students. Finally, it permits each studteht to learn simul-. 
taneousjy even though each student may be at a diffjeirent point , in' his ' 
studies. All of these conditions are conpletely foreign \o ^our present, 
educational system that dictates what material will be covered on'what> rV^ 
dates, how many will be in the class, etc. ^ > 



On the other hand, We do have another learning institution that 
allows peopiii^ttj study at their own pace, to be left alone unless they 
want help, and that^accepts peopje who Want to learn regardless of hair 
length or clothing stylr, .This institution places no limit* on the 
nif&er studying. " It is the ideal institution to use prograirmed instruc- 
tion. It could be the alternative, school for tl>e student who can 
fearn bgtter by himself throu^ prograinned materials, books and other 
self teichiiig devices; This ^titutioa is the library. We could switch 
much of our oducationar programs to the libraries except' for the fact , 
that the'^MiloolS have a monopoly on education. We could malce great gains 
in eduibatidnal progress' and economy if we gave the libraries the same 
fight to issue certificates of knowledge aS thie schools have. Students 
could' be given the. option of going to school or attending the library. 
Providing this alternative/ to the students* and this coniMpfeition to the 

schools could benefit society. ^ , 

7. * . 

^ The^ individual, social inventions that have made ip otir legal, 
educa;tioiml welfare and dther social systems are inportant and have 
indeed contributed a gffeat deal to society. 'None of us would want to ^ 
live without the protection of police and a legal system that presumed* 
us innocent, and accepted only rational evidence, nor would we want to 
live as ililitemte§, unable to read the paper, etc. 

But st)ciety is far from perfect, and our social problems are greatly 
in need of solutions. Ten sociaa* inventions, however, will not be enough 
to cure 10 social* problems. Although Banting ani Best invented insulin . 
50 years ago as a cure for diabetes, medical research laboratories are 
still engaged in important research on the same illness. Perhaps it will 
take ten or twelve inventions to really cure diabetes. "So it might be 
with each of our social problems. 

It has been demonstrated that it takes about 50 years for a new 
educational invention to be used in half the schools. It is certain that 
other ^ial institutions take just as long to adopt new iuproved methods. 

f 

Because of the monopolistic nature of otSr" social institutions and 
systems, and their difficulty in adaptijig tQ new circumstances or achieving 
a significant measure of self renewal, it may be as necessary to invent 
new social institutions as to invent new laws or procedures. 

At the same time, however, our social problems are growing in severity 
and people are no longer doc i If about being in jail, unenployed, poor, or 
discriminated against, and they are using television, strikes, boycotts, 
demonstrations and even violent means to draw attention to their problems. 

Present organizations that are almost overwhelmed by the sheer 
demand to provide services on a minimum budget, can not be expected to 
invent new methods. Sometimes such agencies are not able to adapt 
sufffciently to adopt n» social inventions. A similar situation would 
have becan to expect ^ ra^ilways to invent a better alternative means of 
transportation. They were not even prepared to adopt the car when it 



was invented. We woiUd still be in the railway age, and the car- would 
. still be an awkward i^bans of transportatj.on if the autanobile had been 
given to the railways Co develop jpr implement after it was invented. 

Yet, this is precisely what done. with our social prdblems and 
innovations. If a new educational method, such as progralimed- learning, 
is invented,- which does nqt require a st^d-up teacher, it fs assigned, 
to stand-up teachers to try it out, 'and naturally, they find it is^n't 
Very good, ' 



For the same reasons there has been little progress in the refor- 
mation of criminals since Pope Clement invented peniteptiaries in 1700. > ■ 
The reason is that research and innovation in prisons Has been assigned ' 
to prison officials, and they are no more likely to come up'vwith a new 
method than the railway miglit have invented the car. The invention of 
the prison was made by a Pope, not by people engaged in handling criminals, 
and better methods of penal reform wi^ll be made only by people v^o have ' 
no direct or indirect interest in mairtftaining the present system. Caiiadji 
^ jails, a disproportidnatelj^tiigh number of its citizens relative to other 
countries in the western woi^ld. This rate of Jailing, the rate of crite-, 
the changing nature of crime do not auger welpfor the health and stability 
of the Canadian socieiy. -It is inperative therefore, that Canada under- 
take serious social ^njeriments to develop new and better methods of im- 
proving present method of' dealing .with crime and corrections. 

The Need for Social Invention Centreis s}^^ 

We know that we need research centres to find cures for medicaf ail- 
nients; experimehtal farms to develop cures for infestations and diseases 
of i>lants and ^nimal5^ oceanographic researA stations to study aquatic 
conditions, what we fail to see is that we need experimental stations to 
invent new^ ways of dealing with our social ailments. 

Canada needs' research stations to create new ways of: 

1. alleviating poverty), 

2. creating jobs, * ; 

3. teaching languages, 

4. achieving inter-racial accord, ' ^ 

5. reducing crime, 

6. increasing family harmony, . :^ 

7. overcomiat addiction, • 

8. curing m^SkBl illness, 

%9. providing adequate housing, 
10. settling- labor disputes. 

This is not to say that we hive made no progress in these areas in 
the past 2000 or 2,000,000 years. have made some progress, thanks to 
the limited number of social inventions that have been made over the years, 
with little or no official support for the research activity. Khy have 
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we not- supported social research centres to the same extent *t|^t we #iave 
funded scientific research? * * . ' 



*. There are five reasons why we do not have social invention centres: 

1. ^ tend to $ee ^e probj^ems of society such poverty, unemploy- 
ment, crime, ajxi poor housing, as f esulting from failings in human nature 
that should be addressed educationally , moralistically, punitively or 
tolerantly^^ther tharj^as ailments in need of more effective treatment 
processes. 

2. Ve have nd^ acknowled|ged the inportanceJH social tedinology in 
developing our society over the years and henee the potential that social 
inventions have for the further improvement of society. F#r instance^ we 
do not realize that schools, courts, legislatures and other institutions 
were social invention? that resulted in great social progress^ smd that 
it is possibl^'^^to invent new institutions of similar vaj^e to owp'come 
present ailments and further social progress. * 

3. Wb have vested interests in the way things are jjpne now, and 
are apprehensive about the implications of any tanpering with society. 
The distKbances in the courts and in the streets confirm in bur minds 
that th^ people demanding changes in our social institutions are more 
intenf^n destroying our way of life than on the ccaistructive development 
of ip.^ We do not s*e these disturbances as signs of the need for invent- 
ing^'iome inqprovements for society. 

/ 4. Social sciehtists are wary of attempting to create social 
inventions but generally prefer analytic role rstther than inventiM 

/thihgs that are instrumental %o cnarigfe. Some social scientists, howwer, 
have invented certain inportant procedures including: intelligence tests, 
psychoanalysis, behavior modification and programrjed instruction. The 
invention of new social institutions ove^ the past 70 years have come fron 
a wide variety of sources, such as the Boy Scouts, by a soldier; Alcoholics 
Anonymous, by an alcoholic; and service clUbs, by a businessman. Thus, « 
social scientists have invented what they could in the laboratory or the 
clinic, but it is a broader group that has invented the social institutions 
in the community. Both types of social invention^ need to be made, either 

separately or in concert. 

5. We do not understand the experimental process, and are horrified 
at the idea of experimenting with people - when in fact, people like to 
be experimented with because they get more attention from the researchers 
than they usually receive in their ^normal day. 



Can You Experiment With People ? ^ 

Some people believe that il is wrong to experiment with human beings. 
They argue that the researcher is "using" people for his own purposes and 
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denying the subjects their own freedom, dignity and- se^-direction. 
They feel he is probably misleading these people or tricking them into 
believing or doing certain thing? that are contrary to their nature or 
integrity. - 

People-do not want to be treated as ' 'guinea ^.pigs." This is a popu- 
lar notion, but it is wrong. People envy the special attention that 
guinea pigs get. • People resent being treated as part of the economic 
machine - they want to be treated as human individuals. Workers on the 
asseiT*)ly line don't get this. Typists in a clerical pool seldont* get it. 
A child in a class of 40 students doesn*t get it. Subject's in social * 
experiments do get the special attention of someone (the researcher) 
paying some attention to thenf, and being genuinely interested in their ^ 
reactions. Indeed, t|| good feeling that the experimenter creates' in 
his human guine^ pigs, because he is interested in them, has been known 
to ruin good experiments! • ' ' * 

It is possible 'to experiment with people, and they like it. The real 
problem is to experiment with the right people. To obtain required ' . , 
infoRfiatit^ on social problems such as prejudice, illiteracy, crime, etc?!*, 
the experiments must take place with people who typify these problems. 
Furthermore, the ^eriments must take place where the action is. If,, 
for .instance, tfce research problem is to test hypotheses why people conmit 
crimes-, then the experimental 3Cudy must be done vAere people commit^ . 
crimes, and generally in the circumstances under which crimes il^e spawned* 
If, on the other hand, the experiment is to test nw methods of reforming * 
criminals then the expei^iments must take place in reform school!, prisons, 
halfway house44oJ^other appropriate circumstances. Certain experiments 
may be d6ne in^ijMfced -social laboratories, but the ultimate social 
experiment must l^|Fplace in normal circumstances if the. researcher wants 
to find out what really happens." c ^ 

Experimenting, with people means that you assess them at some point 
in time, try a new pl^gram with some, and an old program with others, then 
you assess the people again to see if those who took the new program are 
any better off than those who took the. old. Technically, you are not- 
experimenting with people but with programs, because if ypw find that the 
people are no better off for taking the new program, you fault the program 
and say we have to find a better way or we have to make a better program. 

We can be assured that pbople do not mind being subjects in human 
experiments. They will trade) their co-operation in the proi'ect for being 
treated as human beings I V * 

Saskiitchewan NewStart experimented with up to 110 people in its 
laboratoi^ at any one time. It traded two things for the co-operation 
of these adults, (1) a commitment to help them meet their objectives in 
further education, and (2) some greater attention to them as people. The 
first, objective has the advantag^of meeting the' experimental subject's 
needs, and also as being the topic of research for NewStart. Thus, it is 
possible to experiment with different ^Training methods while at the same 
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time providing the subjects with the face validity of thte work. It is 
also possible to explain to the students that they are subjects in an 
^experiment,, ^ * ' * ' 

-S^ ' ' • * \ N * 

Enormous sums of money are being spent on physicals sciences and .* , 
relateti areas, but at the present time in Canada little is Being done to 
invent better methods of reducing poverty, and other social ills. These 
age-old problems- are getting more serious and there is an jnunediate need 
for new methods of resolving our present social problems. J^he methods 
can only be invented by a process of action- research vAidts*nceiyes , ^ 
Conducts and evaluates new approaches in real^life situation^ producing ' 
usable and effective methods. . ^ ' 




Gener^ions of Social Programs ^ 

* Nfanufacturers of consumer goods, such' ar clothes and cars, hgve 
been able to design 'Obsolescence into their products sdTthat there is 
regular repeat business. Designers ^f social programs have been less 
attentive to the motives* of ttai^r clients and do not exalt the client 
in 'the Way that business^ suggests it does when it proclaims the customer 
4^. is king. Certiaiply,) no "social agency would dare to provi<fe an equivalent 
to ''goods satisfactory or money cheerfully refunded' " Most social agencj 
know that their services are not satisfactory and that there is seldom\ V 
a cheerful relationship be'tween client and agency. 

The problem is not that the agencies fail to add a little ••piKaz"' 
^ to their service, but rather, that they do not bring out new improvoid 
models or methods in keeping with the increase of social science taow- 
ledge, the development of social technology,^ the changes in society 
itself. 

As far as the relationship between agency and client is concerned, 
too often the delivery of social services* is done either in a punitive 
manner or at best in an impersonal •'businesslike'' style, whereas business 
.uses a more seductive approach. 

These contrasting approaches are illustrated by the premises; the 
money spent on consumer research, improving the prodyct, attracting the 
client and packaging information for the client; the trading versus 
begging relationship of clients to agency; pleaSui'e versus puritan 
orientation of the agency; emphasis of the ageiicy on building the client' 
self-image versus the humiliation of self-examination and revelation. 

Inventions in education, penology, welfare, etc., have not kept up 
with the tempo of mechanical, chemical and electronic inventions. 

It is a fact of conmercial life that it is necessary to come up with 
a "new improved" something each year or season. But it is also under- 
stood that something "new and improved" will be introduced the following 
year. Sometimes an innovation is an improvement of substance, sometimes 
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of JS^le, and soni^times it is. a failure. Occasionally the improvement 
represents a new generation of th^roduct. Examples of such develop- 
.ments .include ,the self-starter in^tomobiles Vhich in turR invented 
the woman driver); automatic timers for ovens, and Instant electronic 
baking. ' ^ 

■rhc Ford. Ntotof Company undertook a great deal of technical and 
consumer research in designing the Edsel. This car, however, was not 
popular 1*1 th the public, '^-buf fortunately Ford is a company and was able 
to discontinue this car. ^Jlad thfe Eds6l been" developed by a governmental 
agehcy (which of course is forbidden to err, and therefore can not 
^ ^ .acTcaowledge its lemons) it would 'still be in production and it would be 
givien-to under -developed countries as foreign'aid or as a bonus fof^buy-' 
mg our wheat. Fbrd did not give up its consumer and technical -research 
, and subsequently, developed good and popular cars such as the Thunderbird 
and Mustang. ■- ' , . . , 

^ -We must do the same with our social- programs! We must 'see them as 
Generations" in the evolution. of "truly valuable and important social 
. technologies. In education, tests, -lectures, case study methods, aOdio 
V^__^ visual aids, behavioral objectives, individually prescribed instruction 
.were important developments which' must be 'tontinued and continually 
' improved. • - ' ' 



In psychother^yrpsychOanalysis, rion-directive xQgunselling, reality 
therat)y, life skills, etc., represent "generations" in the art. Further 
generations must be developed. . 

In welfare and co:|-rections, and parttcularly in race relations there 
has not been vpry:much development of methods at all, let alone genera- 
tions of these(^methods. • ' 

One, of eiie^oblems that we face, in prompting social invention is 
the lack of recognition that they are necessary. This is because of 
'.the lack of social invention technology, and the closeness between the 
social pro^j^jn and the political world. 

People recognise that cancer can.be cured only by medical research 
Tlie political issue here, therefore, is how much money is devSted to 
cancer research. 

Peoplp and politicians (if, they can be separated^in this way), do 
not acknowledge that 'intergroup relations can bd tesolved through invent- 
ing better methods of learning languages, undersiaifcfing , etc., rather 
It IS seen as the need to face relationships and reality. What really 
i.s needed, is a series of social invention centres ^o indent these better 
mcttiods; not lust once, but continuously! 




The great advances^ of ^e nineteenth and twentie^" eenttiries are 
based upon the development of procedures* for technicar Went ion - what 
wc know as the scientific method. Tlie social sciences have adopted the 
scicntitic method to «^aluate practices j not to develop new so«*Lal tech- 
nologies. The process of social invention as practiced in curriculum 
development 'involves the following stages: 
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Stages of Development ^ • 

1. Concept Study 

This initial stage conprises a review of the ni^re of the problem 
area and attempted solutions to date. This includes a study of the ^ 
^ theoretical and research literature, a study of the requirements of the 
^ situation, and assessment of various theories and method^ of intervention 
The concept study results in preliminary specifications for the desdred 
-outcomes,, identifyiiig the skills or other factors r^uired to achieve the 
outcomes, and designing the broad strategies to achieve these goals. 

• \^ 

2. Exploratory Develc?pment * . 

• This is the preparation of initial program strategies, methods and 
materials, and examination of i them to^ evaluate the feasibility of the 

> prgposed solutions and determining^ their parametexljL It may involve a 
reformulation of the concept study, 6ut any case, will result jji more- 

'detaiX|gi specifications and cost figures; ^ ^ ^ 

3. ' Prototype » Development 

: • ' ^\ 

This stage conprises the preparation of detailed program strategies, 

methods, materials alid evaluation system, and the draining of staff to 
conduct them." Cost time and res puree estimates aremade and scheduled. ' 

* * ' • 

4. Pilot Study ° ^ ^ 

This stage i$_the test of the new prototype which allows sufficient 
acquaintanceship with the problejn and the picototype to permit , necessary 
reformulations including the specification of logical -alternatives. 

5. Advanced Development \ * 

This^stage is the redevelopment or further development of the entire 
program including the strategies, methods, materials, staff training 
program and evaluation system. 

' 6. Program Experimentation ^ . ^ 

This comprises formally structured, systematic, experimental effort 
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to test alternative program elements, or the value of the program with 
differeh$^groups or under different circijihstances. This stage may 
involve *repet it ion of testing, on all or selected components of the 
program; . ^ • , i ^ 

■••I ' 

7. Program Forma lizatipn " ' 



The program development process is essentially a sequence at trial- 
revision interactions with modifications after each test tq successive^ly 
approximate the qons'equences being sought • The cyclical nature of the ; 
process means that each stage to this point may have been repeated 
several times. The preparaticm of ,the program Into a formal. JWDde^ which 
can be used elsev^ere with preUictable results must take pl&c^at the 
optimum time considering results of evaluation and urgency of neei for 
the program. ' i , ^ 



.8. Field Test 




Qnce a s 
i^ested und(pr 
characteristic^ 
^ a^field settij^^^! 
grams and servi" 
. content and proces 




1 h&s been prepared it J.s thiSn 
tions to determine the essential < 
port services'" required^y the user tin 
"twi between the. program and other pro- . 
titutioc or camunity. Some testing of . ' 
this stage. ^ 

9.*t <- Operationaj^^fll^ terns Develppment 

.^^ This s<age is the preparation of the implementation and other systems 
that. 'will be used by the institution expected to use the new methods, 
The. systems are prepared for the implementers, the administrative support 
personnel and the monitoring agency • 



10. Demonstration Project 



J- 1! 



This staget^is the first major attempt to foster adoption of the liew 
program. It includes joiat sponsorship of the project by a potential 
user agfcncy in which the operation systems are used. 
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Dissemination 



This stage may take pjlace at the*^ame time as jyevious stages and 
involves the conduct of piAlicity, seirtinars, conference presentations,' 
publication of books and other documents. This activity is necessary to 
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get the relevant academic') professional and administrative reference 
groups in- full support of the project's widespread adoption, 

12. ^ Installation • 

* e • 

' . This final stage includes the provision of consulting services and 
staff training necessary for satisfactory adoption of the program. 
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II. INSTRLMENTAL VERSUS 0RG4NIZATI0NAL SOCIAL INVENTIONS 

( 



For a decade or more many of our social institutions have received 
-tnuch criticism from the public, their clients and their staffs. An, 
increasing flow of research studies casts very serious doubt on the ' 
minimal effectiveness^ofschools , .penal institutions, welfare agencies, 
and other organizations that operate for the presuned welfare of all 
society. The agony of oti|ei important institutions, such as the church 
with a r^- examination of itsN objectives, methods and organization, is 
also apparent in their search to be of more value to man. 

- l(arge bureaucracies are demonstrating their inadequacies with a 
variety of symptoms. These incllide the enoimous time required to reach i 
a simple decision, the apparent ^eoessit)t-felt by some dedicated public 
servants to "leak" secret documents, tlfe cbntinual reorganization of 
government departmerfts^ and their viewythat increased public relations 
will help gain pyblic .acceptajice orxertain ui^pular measures. The 
best marketing' and advertisirig programs tould not sell .the Edsell 
the Ford Motor Company simply had to discontinue 4t and develop different 
and more acceptable automobiles. In contrast, our governments and social ^ 
institutions with their power to legislate and regulate people are not 
as concerned with public reaction. It is a curious phenomenon of the 
day that although our social institutions aye most certainly not achieving 
their objQctives, our governments are consumed with a passion to force 
manufacturers to give and honour product perf ormanceFguarante^s . We 
need e^act^y th% san^e type of guarantees frofiyg?Svefnlnent agencies and 
other social institutions. ^ ^ 

The essential difference between business institutions and social - 
institutions is that in the former, the client is king and the employees 
his servants, whereas, in the latter, the client is the subject and the 
institution his master. The reason that it is this way is because most i 
of our social in5"titutions were invented* without first inventing the » 
procedural or instrunentkl methods that could it&ke them function well. 
iVhen they were finally set up, they did not attempt to invent better, 
constructive, relevant methods. « 

We must, therefore, look at the in))fention of Organizations as 
greatly differAf from the invention of procedures. 

A procedurad^ social invention is an instrumental social invention 
in the sense tha\it is a method that 'might be used by many organizations 
in many contepcts.^ ^ 

Examples of instrumental social inventions include examinations, 
grades, instructional methods, curriculum design, mental tests, guidance, 
probation, instructional T.V. , progranined instruction, CAI, behaviour 
modification, and psychoanalysis. 
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. iixamples of organizational social inventions include school^, 
service clubs, mental health association, John Howard Society , women's 
institutes, child guidance qlinics, jails, community colleges, Y.M.C.A. , 
and churches . , . ' • V \ 

Voluntary organizations Such as most churches, service clubs. Boy 
.Scouts, and mental health associations put themselves on the market 
j)lacGf to be valued and to survive or fail in accordance with the ^ ' 
servace they provide. ' • ' 

(■Government managed institutions on the o^ther hand, such as schools, 
prisons, and government departments^ themselves, have no such test, and 
.accordingly, do. very little to invent better ways of providing their 
service. They are placed in thf;^*enviable position of judging tljeir . 
students ^or inmates rather than being accountable for their improvement. 
The seemingly total iack of one single instrumental or procedural 
invention to'^ increase the. reformation of inmates since the invention 
of workhouses .in the 1400 's and prisons in the 1700's,- i^ mute testimony 
to the stagnation of 'correctional activity. All that has been dorfe \n 
the name of penal refom has been the replacement of p}iysical punishment 
with psychological punislj^en^ within the prisons. \ 

In the case of education, on the other hand, we may see that a 
re,asonable number of procedural inventions have been made in recent 
^decades includijig' programmed instruction, case study method of teaching, 
computer assisted instructipn, standardized achievement tests and 
instructional television; The fact that these have not been widely 
used is a reflection of the fact, that thfe organization was invented 
first. 

Once an organization is invented it seldom concerns itself with 
inventing instrumental or procedural metho^is for the delivering of its 
service or objectives, rather, it becomes consumed with developing 
methods of self maintenanceAnd extension. The restriction^of employment 
tS teachers^in educational institutions , to social workers in welfare * 
agencies, etc., is intended to preserve territorial imperatives and . ^ 
prevent cross breeding^of ideas or methods. Thus, the invention of 
teachers' contracts, teacher training institutions jurisdictions , 
etc., become the focus for social inventions of the organization. 
Tt is to be expected, therefore, that most instrumental social inven- 
tions will be made outside the institutions in which they should be 
utilized. This is why we need ^cial invention centres that are sep- 
arate from service delivery' institutions. It is because of the in- 
herent threat to the latter. of a new procedure, however, that they do 
not advocate such research centres. A very interesting example is the 
College of Education that conducts research on teaching - even on new 
methods - but does not implement the new methods in its own institution! 
The difficulty of a social institution in-adopting new ways raises the 
question of the value of establishing alternative social institutions 
and removing the monopoly given to most existing social institutions. 
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The use of audio ^visual met^jods of instrucjtion is a very interesting 
example. The advantages of visual methods are legendary - "A picture 
is worth a thousand words'' - and ifi recent decades a number of oyeij^d 
projectuals, films, etc., have been prepared as instructional aids ^ 
the teacher- Unfortunately, however., while almost every school .has 
atUeast one movie projector and an overhead projector^ most audio 
visual materials are used oply -occasionally. Those who have watched 
programs such as University of the Air know the minimal acceptance that 
teachers have made of audio visual metljods. TTiis progran utilizes the 
television camera only to take you to a professor in frOT^t of the chalk- 
board and leave you there without any instnructiori^l methods that are' 
suitable for television. Documentary television programs reviewing tlTe* 
'history of nations provide a far superior method of teaching social 
studies than the common practice of memorizing dateH of successions of 
kings and queens. Yet the old practice tdo often persists. 

' Recent'Jy, Sesame Street has danonstrated the value of audi(5^sual 
directed learning in contrast to audio .visual assisted learning. What 
this means is that the invention of audio visual means of instruction 
required its own institution (television) to be properly usfd in ful- 
filling .its purpose. Many other instrumental social inventions are 
under-used or misused because they are virtual prisoners of old social 
institutions. Examples of such procedural inventions are: , . 

1. Programmed instruction which is capable of teaching 
virtually all knowledge without the. aid of teachers, 
classrooms or schools. 

2. AchievCTient tests utfiichyare capable of certifying a 
person's knowledge regardless of whether he got it in 
school or elsewhere. ^ 

3. ^^^^^^Human relations training, affective education or Life 

Skills training that is offered only in adult remedial \^ 
programs when it should be a part of primary education. 

4. Psycholpgical tests that should be used in schools, ^ 
welfare agencies, etc., to help understand the clients ^ 
better. . . 

5. , Vocational aptitude, ability*" aiid interest tests .that 

should be Used universally to hfelp^ students make 
ca/eer decisions. ^ 



Aiiiio visual. directed' educational programs which 
cdi^ld^ greatly increase the comprehension of subjects 
by stQdents^' 



Computer assisted instruction that provides inter- 
active relationship betwee^ the student and knowledge . 

2 1 
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Each of these instrumental inventions has been only partially 
implemented in a few institutions and this dononstrates the difficulty 
of putting'new wine in old bottles. The bottles don't' get damaged/ ' 
.they just sour the new contents. 

Very few organizational inventions have been^based pn instrumental 
Inventions. .One example is- the chirld guidance clinic, invented in^ 1896 
by Witjner, wl\ich integrated several instrumental iYiventlons, including:' 
psychodlagnosis , case histories and remedial instruction, 

. Interestingly a^ new social qcaanizational invention in 1907 
(the Mental Health As50(riation) widSy promoted the crejation of <;hild 
guid^ce clinics, although typical of organizations, the association 
did not itself create any instrumental social inventions. - ^ - 

In recent years we have seen a great explosion in the number of 
social organizations, including those typified by \he following: Company 
of Youna Canadians, LIP projects of all 'descriptions , community coalitions 
social ,^elfare and health agencies. , .v^ 

Yet not one of these was based on a social inventibn. To a large 
extent they were intended to re-distribute political and perhaps 
econanic #cwey and th^y* largely failed in this because, they did not 
have a new method of achieving re-alignment of 'power.. To a very large * 
extent they relied on three standard approaches: confrontation,- neg- 
otiation and wejfar.^^ ' - - • 

One of the pressing needs for a new social invention today is^jL 
method of achieving equality between various segments of societ/I . It. 
is a reflection of the -way in which organizations bind up Jurisdictions 
that we should assign the major responsibility for equalizing to education 
and give the schools the job of undertaking a massive re-education 
program, when in fact the schools here already demonstrated their 
inability to educate the disadvantaged segment of the population. 

Only after several years o|L ^dult retraining which was ineffective 
on many counts, including ^a drop out rate of over 65%, was there an 
acknowledgement that sane methods of training adults needed to be 
created. This gave rise to the Canada NewStart Prograhi in 1967. 
The first invention of this program was an organizational innovation 
that involved both federal arid prpvincial departments entering. into 
equal partnership by means of joint ownership and control of an 
incorporated society. In this way they were able to overcome the 
constraints of their own jurisdictions to experiment in dfbmprehensive 
human resource development methods. The decision to do this wa^ 
eloquent acknowledgment of the crippling constraints^ placed by * 
dividing work rigidly into jurisdictions and assigning it to monppolisttc 
institutions. Not surprisingly, however, the NewStart corporations 
worked only ^ devising new methods and not at inventing new organizations 
that coulxl achieve human resource development objectives more effectively 
than present institutions. Saskatchewan NewStart, for instance, invented 
njiethods of individualized instruction and life skills training. 
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Most organizational inventions have been made to arr^ge or deliver ' 
certain activities in a nevW)r mbre concerted manner. Each uses in- 
strumental inventions , but does riot prompt the invention of new methods 
Ca charitable foundation may do so, bi3t not in thd, area of how foundations 
should work, altl^ugh the Ford Foi|^ation recently has evaluated its ' 
activities in prc^dting changes in other institutions) . ^ . ^ } 
• '* - . ' • 

^ This is^'not td suggest* that social institutions do not recognise ' 
that they have problems with their clientele or jurisdiction. ,The Boy 
Scout movement, for instance, experiences a tremendous drop-off in 
interest as ccanpafed to the very successful Cub program. Churches are 
worried about the loss of youth and indeed almost entire congregations. 
These institutions, however jB^irgely try ^t regain- their losses by ' 
re-arranging their standard nWlthods into "new" programs rather than' 
inventing new methods. . , ' ' j^*' 

In the field t)f human- res our development, a number of new programs 
have been ^nstituted, including: • 

1. Basic Job Readiness Training Program. . I ■ 

2. Work Activity Program. . ^ ^ " 

3. Manpower Corps Program. 

Each program permits a mix of training and work' experienc^&p^and . 
t]jey use similar methods'. This is an examplfe o:^ separate but similar 
programs established •by different Departments at ^e same level of 
government for the^same type of people. 

*■ '■ f . ' 

The -^Manpower Corps Program is sponsored by the Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion; the Work Activity Program is sponsored 
by .the Department of National Health and Welfare ^ and the Basic Job ^* ^ 
'^^^^^ss Training Program is sponsored by the Department of ManpxSlter' 
and Tmmigration. ^ ^ ■ 

A caution must he expressed to those agencies 'that attempt to 
introduce new programs which are simply old methods in a new organizatidh 
format: the intentions of these programs are more likely to be great/, 
in rhetoric ^d mgdest in achievement. 

^ # . .■ ^ ■ . a . 

^ An even greater caution must be* expressed to those who expect ' ' 
much through re -organisations of government departments, educaM^jpal- . 
institutions, or other organizations. They may result m greairfer -J 
efficiency once the/tonfusion of the re-organization is overcome, - 
but it would be uryfealistic to expect that a re-alignment of 'old functions 
would result inv^amatic improvements in program effectiveness. 

Prisons represent an organizational invention without an i^istru- 
mental i?tv(^ntion. In fact,\thisj?» what is wrong with prisons r they 
are essentially manning depots ^or criminals rather than correetiqnal . 
institutions. Prisons were invented as hayejrls for" convicts to proyide 
an alternative to harsher treatment, like haiiging or banishment to/ 
Australia. I would predict that we >i 11 continue to witness the nSroblOTS. 
of disturbances in prisons and very»^high recidivism qjitil such tirie as * 
we do make instrumental social inventions in the correctional field. ' 
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Thus, there is a ^reat need for change, but the" fact is, we do- 
not have the methods to achieve the changes.; It i^ not essentially a 
problem of delivejry of services (an organizational prob Ion) , but 
rather that of better services (an instrumental problem) . 

Hew do we deteimne if we need an instrunental or oi^anizational 
social invention? The following questions will nefp. 

1. Arej9^thods of resolving the problem availS)le, but 
^people are not using them? (Delivery of services.) 

2* Are present iijethods ineffective with large numbers 
that try them? (Instrunental.) . 

We have seen that there is a process of the creation, first, of - 
an instrunental invention and tten the orgaQ^^tic^il inventioli re- 
quiredAo implement it; On the other halnd,"m bjipmizational Invention 
^does »t lead to instnapital invention. This llRteY mist bdHepar^ 
outside the framewof k oT an agency concerned with in^leraentatSn of 
social ' inventions . . The creation of s<pdlal -inventions that are 
organizations may he made to implement known methods (or non methods, 
sudi as incarceration) . We should not expect new organizations to 
do things differently, therefore, but r£(ther to be a bette,r method 
of getting known things done. This would also be true of Organizational 
social inventions. It should be ppinted out, however, that in nuneVous 
cases, a re^organization is undertaken^ when in fact*\Aat is required 
is an instrunental innovation. Because of this incorrect definition 
of the problan, much confrasion and inefficiency occur with no reso^tion 
of the problem (although it may seem lessened as it becomes overshKowted 
by the new problems created by the re-organization) . 

When we look at a social probl^ and are tempted to see the solution 
in teims of re-organizatiop, I suggest W look again to see if the real 
requirement is instrunental. 
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III. -ORGANIZAtIGN - iREE HUMAN SERVICES? < 

The Special Senate Gonnittee on Poverty was very critical of the 
organizations that deliver social welfare services. In the Foreword 
to their report, the Goomittee wrote: ' 

The social welfare structure so laboriously and pain* 
stakingly erected in Canada over the past forty years^^ias 
clearly outlived its usefulness. The social scientidls who 
have studied it, the bureaucrats vdio have administered it, 
and the poor vdio have experienced it are of one mind, that 
in today's swiftly changing world the welfare system |^ a 
hopeless failure. The matteik^i^ot even controversial; 
everybody's against it. But wKt i^ to take its place? ^ 

9 'Hie same criticism and the sapie qiestion m^ be made in respect to 
many of the other social institutions that were e$tabli,shed for the pre* 
simied welfare of Canada and Canadians. The school system, the penal 
system, the mental hospital systeiji, and perhaps even the church, among 
others, merit the same judgment and the same perplexity. 

With regard to education, David Livingstone wrote, "The modem his- 
tory of efforts aimed at fuidamental change of educational systemst has ' 
been one of almost coitiniial failure." 2 

• , ♦ . , i 

Describing social agencies generally, Illich observed that, "Insti- 
tutions both invite ccqpulsively repetitive lase and frustrate alternative ' 
ways of achiev^g similar results." \ 

^Ihe %)ecial Senate Comnittee did not answer its own question tb its 
satis faction It Wj^j|)le to propose an epgncmicjiQSwer (guaranteed an- 
nual income) for th% economic part of the welfare prob3.em, but it was not 
able to provide an answer for the social part. This p^per will attempt to 
outline seM? suggestions in that direction. 



1 ^ 
Special Senate Comndttee on Poverty,^ Poverty -in ranaHaj Ottawa,, 

Information Canada, 1971, p. vii| / ' 

^Livingstone, David W. , Some General Tactics for Creating Alternative 
# Miiratirmal Piipirftg^ Interchange, Volume 4, #1, 1973, p. 1. 

•^Illich, Ivan, Deschooliny So^etv. New YQjrk, Harper jBid Row, p. 56. 
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Hjch of the criticism levelled at our social institutions has been 
concerned with two things: (a) the social procedures such as teaching, 
casework, worship, (b) the prganizational procedures of the agency. 

Organizational prgo^dures are usually seen as the priine villain in 
the deficiencies of the Sotial 4nstitutiais* The bureaucracy of 'govern- 
ment, education, welfac^ and even the church; has been widely criti- 
cized. Frequently, professionals in these organizations see organiza- 
^ tional procedures as negating the intent of the social procedures of the 
agency. 

The conflict between o/ganization and man has been recognized by « 
attempts to introduce human/ relations programs, participat;ive management 
and job enrichment in industry; humanized learning and affective learning 
in sc h^ s, but in actual fact, no substitute^ have been found for stand- 
ard orglnizat ion procedures and these newer approaches have basically 
been a thin and patchy sugar coating. 

Considering the ajmost inherent conflict between organizational and 
social procedures^, the necessity of organization itself must be questioned. 
At first glance such a challenge seems to smart of anarchy, but on reflec=^ 
tion it is possible to note a number of neophyte organization- free social 
delivery systems. 

Educational television programs, such as Sesame Street and the 
Electric Conpany, and counseling programs such as radio open line shows, 
.crisis centers, con|>uter\ assisted counseling, and drop-in centers are 
organization-free social systems. These are simil^ to the "convivial" 
organizatiohs that Ivan Illich^ described and advocated, in contrast to 
traditional institutions \Aich he d||pcribed as "addictive". 

At perhaps a mid^int between organizaition-free and organization- 
controlled is the Open Lhiversity of tlie Ihited Kingdom, that has avoided 
iaany of the bureaucratic structures aid constraints of tiie^tandard i^ii- 
versity. . 

The Open Lhiversity "multimedia learning system loosely fits the model 
of a nationally ipjxmsored educational innovation outside of the traditional 
institutions. The Open tUiiversity en^^loys a coordinated mixture of in- 
structional ttchniques including (a) television and radio programning, 
(b) correspondence and home study programs with kits, (c) face to face 
meetings with other students and with tutors in specially provided local 
study centers, (d) short residerftial courses. Central to the Open Uni- 
versity idea are the 250 local study centers equipped with broadcast re- 
ceiving equipment , audio visual media and tape libraries - in other words , 
multimedia learning centers integrated with the main university center which 
prepares the material to be used. "5 



Op cit., p. 53-55. 
^Continuing Education for Adults, Syracuse University, #154, p. 2. 
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The difference between the organization-free social program of 
Sesame Street and radio hotlines, on the^one hand, and Open Ihiversity, 
on the other, is that the fonner are totally organization free in the de- 
livery of their service. The Open University has established a new de- 
livery system with a minimum of organizational constraints on the client, 
and with several options for his utilization of their varied delivery 
services. * * 

Open Ufiiversity is not sinply a new program or course, rather, it is 
an entirely new system with new procedures for acceptance (not selection) 
of students, teaching, counseling, etc. The phenomenal success of ppep 
University points to the practicality of creating alternative delivery^ 
systems for all social systems that are having difficulty. 

It is a trite practice of our time to describe almost all difficulties 
between individuals, groups or organizations as coiniBLinications problems. 
The truth in this may be the possibility th&t these problems rely on out- 
moded media for coraminication. The inappropriateness of the written word 
4n coinnunication in social -institutions is perh^s best illustrated by the 
fact that most writt«* messages for clients of social institutions are 
^phrased in language at a difficulty level equ^ to that of aiboiit second 
year university, yet most clients ar^ literate at a level less than hij 
school. » 




The organization-free social institutions do not use the written woi 
vAiile Open University uses a multimedia battery of commmication methods. 
It mi^t be reasonable to assume that with further experiinentation with 
organization- free social programs, society will begin to phasfe out organi- 
zation-directed programs in favor of program-directed organizations with 
new delivery systems such as exenplified by Open Lhiversity. 

% 

In some cases the innovation may be most effective in its organiza- 
tion-free state. In other instances it inay be desir^le to integrate a 
number of innovations into ^one systenu in the case ^ sooae* social in- 
ventions, it may not be possible to fiilly assess the merits of the new pro- 
cedure tntil it has been tried in a traditional setting, an organization - 
free setting, and a new program-directed systaem. 

r 

Traditionally, we have thou^t of innovations providing incremental 
• inprovement in a social system. Perhaps ^ is possible' for the same in- 
vention to pronpt ijiprovement of geometric proportions vdien used in an 
organization -free manner, or in a delivery system designed specifically 
for the new invention. !^ 

A single invention may^have profSind inplications for a major inprove- 
ment in the hunan, socia} or political condition, but it may take many 
decades be^re it is used very extensively. For instance, the onfeudsman 
was first invented in Sweden in 1809^. The second onbudsman position was 
not created until 1919 (110 years later) in Finland. The third in Denmark 
in 1955 , and subsequently in 1962 Norway and New Zealand appointed om- 
budsmen. Since that time many governments have created such positions. 
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^ Hiere are numerous reasons regarding the long delay between the first 
j^nven^on and the widespread adoption, and these h^lle been documented in 
reports of diffusion and afloption of innovations in education, agriculture, 
/and elsev^ere. 



' J The general findings are that the early adopters are more affluent, 
prtjgressive, fcosmopolite, and capable than the later adopters of non- 
adopters. Where they are employed in an organization (such as a school 
board)^ the enployer provides a basic i^ilosophy, organization structure, 
iaid risk capital that favor e:q)erijnentally adopting new methods • 

. Hie characteristics of an innovation that is adopted early have been 
identified by Rbgersiand Shoemaker.^ The several characteristics of in- 
no^i^tions, as sensed^by the receivers, which contribute to their 'different 
TdiiB of, adopt ion include: ^ ^ 

Relative advantage over present methods • , . . 

c> ^ " ^ 0 ' 

2. Conpatibility of the innovation to existing values, past experiences, 
and needs of the receivers. 

3. Conplexity or sinplicity to understand and vse. 

4. Trialability or the degree to which the innovation may be experi- 
mMited with on a limited basis. ^ 

5. Observability or the'^xtent to which the results of an innovation* 
are visible to others. 

A single invention that^an readily be fitted as a conponent into an 
ongoing system is more likely to be adapted early in contrast to an inno- 
vation that requires a change in the system. The latter may refquire a 
series of inventions that will resjalt in>^several changes •in the systeitf; 
This has been tgcognized in the tvtelve stagp developmerft rodel described 
in chapter one. Stage nine includes the development of the operational 
system required by the innovation, including the needs of the inplementers , 
administrative siq>port personnel, and the monitoring agency. 

*i - ■ ^ 
The "systems approach" to social inventions is. extreinely inportant 
because there is not likely to be a single cure invented for conplex 
social problems. Furtljermore , the stagnation of many social institutions 
inhibits the development of a new system in favor of adding on (however 
reluctantly) new methods that might become available. 

The experijnental testing of a new invention can be greatly affected 
by the context in \Aich it is tried. The factors that bear upon the 



^Rogers, Everett M. , Floyd F. Shoemaker, rnnwiiinT r ation of Innovations , 
New York, Collier MacMillan, 1971, 476 pp. 
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results include the resources allcxiated, the dedication of the st^H of 
the organization trying it out, the philosqpl^ and organization of that 
group ,^ the .iinage of the organization in the eyes ,of its cliehtele, the 
particular clientele that it serves (which has'peihaps been attracted be- 
cause of the nature of current, rather- than the eDq>eriinental program). 
It is. quite possible that the? nelr ejq)erijnental procedure and the other 
procedures of the agency have softe self -cancelling features vdiich harm 
thfe tender new social invention trying its' first wings, ' , ^ 

■ « 

Tlie more fundamental the nature of the innovation the less the like- 
lihood that it will be easily inserted into the ongoing program of an 
agency/ Rather, it may be necessary to invent a series of new methods 
that will present an entirely new way* of doing things. It is for this 
reason that the e^q^erimenters need their own experimental agency that they 

might invent all of the required conponents, 

* - ' if 

Many of our social agencies are engaged in the maintenance of their 
clientele and few deal with development of them so that they no longer 
need the agency, 

^ -. ^ 

A good exanple i^ a welfare department vdiich doles out money, advice, 
etc,, but does not have the program for the development of the clientele 
to the point vAiere they aipe-^lf sufficient. The staff recognize that 
they do not serve the clflfaits^as they should becaiise pf^ raany pressures to 
do administrative type clibres^ but few recognize that they do not have 
the program resources even Tf they did have the time,' When new programs 
come along ^ they are not^tegrated into the system because of the incOTu? 
patibilfty of maintfei^«^ and development philosophies. 

Social inventions conmanly encounter a ''rejection" reaction from a 
social institution, and hence, e^^erience slow acceptance at best, im- 
paitment generally, and total rejection not uncommonly. This rejection 
reaction would appear to be a natural physiological ftmction* in social 
institutions as in the human body. 

In the case of social inventions, the transplant to an old organiza- 
tion may not be nearly as desirable as the creation of a* new non- , 
organization that might, incorporate other social inventions. Most of oiii* 
social institutions are very old and new systems may be required in addition 
to individual social inventions,. Therefore, the experimentation within- 
relative organization- free social systems which utilize the current com- 
munications delivery system might be the most suitable for both e:q)loiti/ig 
th^ full potential of the innovation and serving the people the way the 
people wish to be served, " ' . , 



IV, SOCIAL INVENTIONS FOi ^ENTAL HEALTH PROGRESS 



When we look at the history o£ the treatment of the mentally ill we see 
a number of iuportant inventions such as shock treatment, prefrontal labot- 
omies, and tranquilizers. If we go^back tp 1907 we see anbther type Gf 
invention: ^ social invention intende^ito end man's inhum^ity to man in 
asylums and insane hospitals. I refer, of course, to the founding of the 
mental healtii association ^ Clifford Beers, who had at one time beisn 
mentally ill and whdh he recovered, he detenriinjed to do something to 
alleviate the cruelty that was measured out to many patients in the mental 
hospitals of the time. Over the almost 70 years of its existence, the mental 
health association has prompted many iji5)rovements in the treatment of the 
mentally ill. But its job is far from done, is is coninonly known. While 
generally speaking, more humane treatments certainly prevail over the con- 
ditions of the turn of the century, we are still greatly in need for more 
human methods of treatment. The chemical, electrical and surgical treat- 
ments of today benefit a great many people, but too often subdue the synptops 
and to some extent the person by drugs. 

We need far more human methods of treatment than drugs land boarding 
houses. What we need are social treatments and a number have been invented 
over the^y^ars , including: hypnosis in 1765, psychoanalyits in 1896 , 
psychbdfima^ui 1921, client centered counseling in 1940, and in more ifecent 
years reality therapy, encounter groups, life skills training' and behaviour 
modification. Each of these has represented an important contribution to 
the treatment of emotional illness, but at the same time, we are in need of 
several more such inventions to provide more effective treatment' and ^oq^al 
rehabilitation. ^ 

If we are really to expect people to fully recover and become human and 
gocial equals, we need social forms of treatment that will remove the 
vestiges of the disease and provide the Spirit and skills to live fully in 
society. This being our chiallenge, we realize that there are many-pec^le 
in the world who have never been in a mental hospital or psychiatric center 
who very, definitely require social ttjerapy, I refer to the many lonely, 
pessimistic, anxious and sad people who inhabit this world. Popping a 
tranquilizer is no solution; what they need is social, not chemical treatment. 

t 

The orig^al invention of a mental health association was the Connect- 
ici^ Comnittee for Mental Hygiene, founded by Clifford Beers in 1907. The 
association subsequently invented vAat it first called' White Cross Clufcs, andV 
which -we now call Community Service Centres. \ 

the procedures carried out by the Compunity Service Centres include 
industrial contracting, occupational therapy and social activities, but 
nothing new lias been invented by the Comrajnity Service Centres for the 
rehabilitation of mental patients. The Centres have been able to use 
standard ^proaches with a reasonable measure of satisfaction. This could* 
also be said of nearly all the activities of the mental health association. 



Adapted from a talk to the Annual Meeting of Mental Health/Saskatchewan, 
RWina, May 1, 1973, 
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•• f ^^t ^® Association has not invented new methdfi^oes not 

infer that it has not been progressive, for indeed/ we have s^e exan?)les' in 
nrince-^bert and Edmonton v^erein the Association is teaching Jife skills 
to former patients . Tliis was instituted within 3 or 4 years ofrthe first 
invention of a life skills. course. 

Earlier," it was mentioned that a social invention might take the form 
ot a law, procedure or organization. Naturally. enough one can not say that 
a voluntary organization can.create lajvi - although it can advocate new laws 
Jjimilar^y, perhaps, the association has not invented new psychotherapeutic, 
procedures such as reality, therapy or behaviour modification. Typically, 
this kind of invention is made by an individual or a professional team 
working in a clinic or research centre. The Association does and sHbuld 
fund such experimental research-. The type of social invention that\,the 
mental health association has made is that of inventing' an organizatTbn 
First, It invented itself. CN«A should not pride itself entirely f o% the 
invention of the organization, a^d again, credit should be given to (iifford 
Beers for fathering the invention of this organization. In turn, hoiMver 
the association has invented the Community Service Centre, alid what is ' 
currently being invented now in Edmonton and in Prince Albert^^-is a i^ly 
^.integrated active treatment social rehabilitation centre. "• ^ .1^. 

At this point, previously established facts rauft be reviewedr&e^al ' 
hospitals, psychiatric treatment centres in general hospitals , ^and boarding 
houses all to a very large extent represent a custodial approach to the ' 
treatment of the mentally ill, I would venture to say that the averafe -\ 
psychiatric patient today receives only a few minutes of psychotheraal or 
social therapy a day. The remainder of the day 'is spent in slpepin^sifc-* 
ting, walking around, or watching television. A few patients admitt^lyldo 
receive occupational therapy which, to the extent that.it is craft t^rk 
sinply* helps consume time, but to the extent that it is socially interactive 
in the production of plays, etc, can be classed ai socially «ferape*itS#:.' 



■ ^^^'^.^^ of idleness in a hospital or boarding house can-M^.- 

accept<a if the passage of time is indeed the active* treatn«nt agentj; The 
administration of shock treatment or the injection of a tran(^iuilizer%ay "be 

some. require. The vast majority, however, require:i?'*great deal 
, . : • VJ^y requife an active, social treatment program that develops their ' 
skills of interacting confidently, conpetently and pleasa^ily-with other 

neonle. that r\p\re^Tr\nc i-Vioi t-V^ n t- 'OOuSF .. . 



people, that develops their skills of managing tijeir own live^feponsibly 
and appropriately, and that develops their acceptance of themselves as 
normal, healthy, wantfed human beings. 

Wiat is definitely required is an active treatment social program. I 
suggest that the component parts of such a program have largely been invent- 
ed. I would draw your attention to such elements as psychotherapeutic 
counseling, group counseling, life skills training, psychodrama, human 
relations training, reality therapy ajud certain^ fonns of recreation. 

. ^ 

The problem for the patient today is that he or she needs a battery of- 
these treatment tecliniques but in the rare occasion when they are available 
they are offered in complete isolatidn. What is needed is an organization ' 
ot these treatment forms into some type of social treatment system. 
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This is the type of program required in the social rdiabilitation of 
psychiatric patients and perhaps many who have never seen the inside of a 
psychiatric centre. 

^ I would like to suggest that the mental health association invent an 
organization that would bring together these various forms of social treat- 
ment, integrate them into a total treatment program and, thereby, complete 
the work that medications may have started. The ii)vention of an organization 
to do such work^as this would be of as great a significance as the invention 
of other great organizations such as the labour union in 1696, the YMCA in 
1844, the Red Cross in 1864, 4-H Clubs in -1904, Boy Scouts in 1908, AA in 
1934, and the Child Guidance Clinic in 1896, and the mental health association 
itself. 

It is usual that new methods of treatment are invented by highly trained 
professionals -who have wQrked long and hard on their inventions; *Qn the other 
hand, it is the ordinary citizen who shows his genius in inventing organiz- 
ations: so it was with Clifford Beers when he" invented the mental health 
association, with Paul Harris when he invented the service club, with Bayden- 
Powell when he invented the Boy Scouts and so on. 

V 

Of course, one person cannot invent an organization because it takes 
several p^ple to form one. However, organizations are usually foimed 
because of the inspiration and leadership of one person.' It is a group of 
laymen viho are capable of creating an organization and* developing a program - 
that uses methods taken fron many sources to achieve great goals. 

* 

What is risquired today is a new organization perhaps based on the 
Community Service Centre, that beccjmes a very effective social rehabilita- 
tion service* This organization can integrate components of. recreational 
therapy, t)ccipational therapy, life skills training, counseling, work 
experience, etc., to become a fully effective total social treatment program. 
I am not referring to something that is just a sheltered workshop for people 
who will never be able to cope with life's stresses and strains. I am 
talking about asocial ther^y^rogram that will give the people the skills 
and confidence to succeed verylpell. If there is any hope for a truly hunan 
effective social organization that will provide a total, Integra ted,. human, 
social rehabilitation program it is with the Canadian ^fental Health 
Association. ' 

Personally, I would like to see ea.ch Branch of Mental Health/ Saskatch- 
ewan invent a new and better organization for social rehabilitation. A 
starting point may be the examination of all sorts of existing programs for 
the rehabilitation of people with various ailments. A study of thes« should 
include the activities that are carried on, the amount of time spent in 
rehabilitation activities, and the time spent on time-killing activities. 
Time-killing activities include a great deal of the industrial work done iji 
Conmunity Service Centres. Rehabilitative activities should be examined with 
regard to the presence of specific objectives; behaviours that can be seen 
and described so it may be possible to know if the meamber needs more help or 
not. All social rehabilitation programs should have behavioural objectives* 
Behavioural objectives are clearly discernible bdiaviours such as the 
following: 
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1. Looks you in the eye when he talks to you. * _ - 

2. Initiates conversation with, other meniers. » 
. 3. Accepts mildly critical feedback. 

4. Gives mildly critical feedback to others. 

5; Dresses neatly. * \ 

6. Loses a debate gracefully. * \ 

7. Interviews other meiAers.- 

8. Shows visitors around the centre and explains tJfe program to them. 

Once the behavioural objectives for the slocial rehabilitation program 
have^be^ established, a re -examination of the programs avail^e including 
life skills training, recreation, role playing, creative job^arch tech- 
niques, group and individual cwr&eling should occur. There^hould be a - 
•proper mixture of all these progimis.. It may be decided that you cannot 
expect people to become fully socially rehabilitated unless. they get a job. 
Therefore, training in how to get and keep a job, and some type of enployment 
service might be provided. 

, . Once all the reqWred mparts of the program have been establishedL, the 
planning of facilities a^^ financing should be undertaken. Fortunately, 
grants from* organizations such as LIP are available, but more money than 
they provide will be required. Here, the assistance of a top marketing man 
to sell the plan to governments, service clubs, foundations, and so on, is 
very essential. 

/ • - 

The next problem is that of program personnel. This presents a real 
problem for a voluntary 9]rganization since top 'quality personnel must be 
hired on a models t budget:' This can best be done, perhaps, in a coni)ination 
of w^ys including: 

1. Obtaining part-time help seconded frcxn social service agencies. 

2. Getting people trained through occupational training schemes. 

3'. Hiring good people. v 
4. Inservice training program. 

■ . . . ^ 

However personnel are acquired, there should be a deliberate program of 
inservice training in order to build skills end enthusiasm. 

,Good people can interfere with each other, however, and clients can 
distort the program intentions if there is not a good program schedule. It 
must be made clear to all personnel who does what and when. This is inqjort- 
ant in social rehabilitation for a disjointed program can mean that some 
.people do not really get involved in the program. This requires' good 
organization. 

Another problem might be that of getting people to come to the program. 
Referrals from the psychiatric centre, social workers or professional people 
cannot be counted on since many of them will be found to be ambivalent to 
the program. People will have to be recYnited. Again, the help of the 
marketing man would be an asset since the program might have to be sold like 
toothpaste. To do this, paid advertisements, radio and TV appearances, or 
newspaper stories may be needed. Demonstrations may be conducted at the 
psychiatric centre for social workers. Manpower, UneiUJloyment Insurance and 
welfare counselors or others who are in a position to refer people. 
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^alizing that most, if not all, of the clients will cane on a tentative, 
perh^s leary basis, a special welcome procedure. must be extended thait makes 
them feel glad they came and encourages them to come back tonorrow. 

This is obviously a big organizing job and this is why the professionals 
have riot daie it. Only laymen are good organizers. Therefore, let it be 
the duty of the CMIA to select and integrate the appropriate programs and 
get an effective organization together to conduct a\social rehabilitation 
program. \ 

If this c^ be accanplished, it will rank with the invention of the 
Mental Health Association by Beer^ ih 1907. It seems a shame to have to go 
back 66 years to the most recent invention of a mental health organization. 
Indeed, itow is the time for another. 
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Y. . social' inventions for educational Oim^CH PR3GRAMS 



It has taken some 4,500 years siijice the invention of the school in >. 
Sumer to develrop the educational syston to its p^sent state. Over this 
time educational progress has taken three • forms^: . new laws, new organiza- 
tions, and new methods. In this context I refer to the creation of ^ new 
law, organization or method as a social invention, for I believe it is 
inqDortant that we recognize that progress in education comes through 
social inventions just as progress in communications comes through elec- 
tronic inventions and progress in medicine comes through chemical inven- 
tions . ' " 

This conparison can be taken further to relate the resources devdt€^4 ' 
to educationai^, medical and communications research. .One does not need ^ 
figures to illustrate the imbalanc* that exists between the money spent 
on human science versus natural science. research. While I do realize that 
much educational researches being dqne in Canada by' a variety of people 
and orgSiizations, I question the^ impact and v^ilue that such work, done 
largely by indiAgduals working in isojation from other researchers and 
often on a part Time basis, can have- in t(ie developnent of new improved 
methods or organizations for education^ • . 

If we look at the organizations that have been iiSented in Canada 
alone to provide educational outreach, we discover that they have ^virtually 
all been inspired and created p.utJ5i,de the educational system. I would 
draw your attention to thefi-wiiSWiiig organizations that were invented 
solely to provide educational outreach: 

Women's Institute • ' 

Antigonish Cooperative MovemeiJt 

Frontier College' : ♦ - r ^ ^ 

Fam Radio Forum 

National Film* Board ' ^ : 

I ^ould like to enmhasize that I am referring to Canadian orcaniza- 
^lonai inventions and not including the large number of foreign inventions 
that are widely used in Canada, such as represented by the little red ' 
school house,- community colleges, agricultural extension, 'imiversity exten- 
sion, correspondence schools, ^YMCA, and many more. Indeed, the array of 
organizations for educational .outreach is quite amazing. " 

Contenplations about the essential differences between outreach prog- 
rams conducted in Canada by this above otganizatidns leglkone to analyze 
them accourding to the domains of educational objectiv^Bf These objectives 
were set forth by 'Blopm, Krathwohl and their associate^Bd describe three 
domains: the cognitive, affect iw-^ai^ psychomotor. 

-J ■ ■ ■ c ■ ' 

>< ■ ; V . . 
\ ' — ''^ ■ • ' • ^ 

A background paper,prepared for -the CAP Conference, Keewatin Community 
College, The Pas, .ManitQba^ June,. 1973. , ^ . 



The cognitive domdtin deals essentially with knowledge and can per- 
haps be typified by mathematics, , communications, science, social studies 
- and -the 0 ther-^sub j ec4:-s-of^-the-G4i^rr4 culum . ~ — 

/* • « 

The affective domain deals with attitudes and has not been refiigpcted 
• in the-, curricylar design until very recently in experimentation with 
affective curricula, humanizifig learning programs and life skills education. 
This domain, hgwever, ' has historically been of focal dedication' :^or the 
other organizations- such as the A^i^tigonish Movement, and the National 
Film Board, which have been maiiUy concerned with motivation ,^d social 
mobilization. They attenpted/- and T think succeeded - in imegrating 
the cognitive and affective dimains. In fact, John Grierson, the first 
Conmissioner of the National Rilni Board, often lectured on the virtue 
of propaganda. \ * ' . 

The psychomotor domain coVei^ motor littiavlours such as used in manual 
tasks. It includes, verbal behaviour such as expected of a persuasive 
salesman, and it includes the behaviours performed in union negotiations. 
The psychomotor domain is one that is largely ignoreti* as far as education 
is concerned except in certain manual or othe^r vocational training programs. 
Students may be "reprimanded about their social behaviour, for instance, 
but they are not taught the skills to behave properly or appropriately. 
This kind of training is found in human relations training in industry, 
public speaking courses, salesmanship courses, management courses, leader- 
ship and life skills courses. These courses are 4?rike the affective 
courses) outreach or inhouse programs of agencies other than the educational 
institutions. 

The question then arises as to whether other organizations nave had 
to take on these affective and psychomotor domains of learning because 
the educational system did not reach out beyond the cognitive domain. 
Lam, therefore, suggesting that, outreach is not purely .physical or 
geographical, but also philosophical or educational. There is a needy I 
would suggest, to extend the boundaries of the curriculum to include not 
just new knowledge disciplines, but also ta inciude^ew types of objectives 
and especially those in the affective and behavioural domains. One 
example that comes to mind because I have* been involved in its development 
Ts *f haf ' of "life sTcillV eaOcalib^^ 



LJfe Ski lis - an inhouse outreach prograii^ 

Life Skills are defineo^ the human relation and problem solving 
behaviours used appropriately as^ responsibly in the management of one's 
life. Life skills education may be largefly cognitive; affective and* 
psycliomotor, or it may be cognitive, affective and psychomotor. 

More and more educators recognize the need of many students, for 
training in "life skills" as well as in mathanatics and English. The 
teachers recognize that many Sf their students do not handle their lives 
as well as they might, and in fact, suffer personal, financial, legal. 
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family, social, eriployment and other problems that they themselves could 
resolve if they had, better life skills. Because some people do not, for 
instance, handle their money resibonsibly, certain teachers are inclined 
to add a lesson m the mathematics program on budgeting. This is purely 
a cognitive approach to the problem. " * 

■ . > ■ V ■ ■ « ■ 

it IS true that many people "do not know h^ to calculate budgets 
or compute the best bi^ of a given product. But the problem is deeper " 
than ignorance. The nature of thfe student's problem ofteh rests in his 
priorities (e.g., immediate gratification or impulsiveness), need for 
status (and hence buying top of the line, such as a |l,000.00 colour 
television set), excessive indulgence, domination by others, inability 
to say no, fear of using community services, or in oth«r .(j^uses . 

The second alternative is to have the traditional disciplines and. 
life skills education co-exist with the usual subjedts taught fti the # 
customary manner, and life skills taugfit. in an expressive and behavioural 
format. • < 

L'ife Skills education is an activity. program. The adult student 
actively seeks knowledge through lect^res, panels, symposiums, reading, 
audio-visual aids, discussions, visits and tours. Insight and un der t 
• standing is gained through feedback techniques, probiem-soivmg groups, 
experimentation, task assignments; situational tests and simulated 
•acMvities. Skills are gained through practical experience, role- 
' playing, drills and demonstrations.. Interests are developed through plant 
tours, audio -visual aids, reading, creativity exercises, fode-playing and 
group discussions. Students gain self-confidence through an observable 
increase in skill competency based on i^rformance and feedback on perr 
formance obtained from other students /and analysis of video-fape feedback. 

The third alternative integrates the cognitive, /affective and 
psychomotor approaches to teaching liffe skills. In this way.themain 
purpose of life skills training is to provide the knowledge, .attitudes 
and concrete skftls needed to handle life responsibilities more effec- 
tively.^ The initial focus, therefore, is-upon the areas of life respon- 
sibility, (self, family, conmunity, leisure, job), and it is* these that 

™ .5."7J-^.9^^^^ . syl?J:e.ct , areas , ^ rather than .tlj^.mprg, txailtioijal.., .1 
subject groupings such as literature, economics or mathematics. The / 
effective handling f any of the areas of' life responsibility requires ' 
that the students Idam subject matter from a variety of disciplijfes. 
For example, a studint will learn that planning a home entails knowledge 
of mathematics, reading, economics, geography, aesthetics, and many more 
subjects. By focusing on the situation in vhich the student must apply 
integrated knowledge, the teacher forcefully demonstrates the pragmatic 
value of knowledge in each of these subject areas and can, therefore, 
more effectively motivate the student to want to acquire additional know- 
ledge. Mastery of.foimal subject matter in each of the. traditional subject 
areas can proceed ^ry effectively in this manner. ' • 

-^Such a life skiiis curc^culum requires each student to confront each" 
ot the areas of lif^ responsibility by helping him to derive and apply 
knowledge from e^ of the following subjects: communications, mathe- 
matics, psychology, biology, health, careers, marriage and family. 
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economics, geography, politics, law, anthropology, sociology and the arts^ 
This knowledge would be gained and applied through a variety of educational 
activities including discussing the subject, analyzing what has been 
said, reading graded materials about topics, viewing films% conducting 
surveys, role playing, field trips, interviews, writing reports, presenting 
reports, or making visual displays. 

In this way the curriculum is an activity program. Instead of being 
a passive recipient of knowledge, the student is actively engaged In 
deriving, collecting, discovering and utilizing information to solve 
problems. In mastering a typical curriculum unit, he discusses the sub- 
ject, analyzes what has been said by others, reads graded materials, views 
films and visual presentations, broadens his experience with the subject, 
gains information by conducting surveys, engages in role-playing, takes 
field trips and interviews people. He writes reports and makes films 
and presents these to the class, staff members and others • He researches, 
compares^ plans, conputes, observes, thinks, dramatizes feelings, visits, 
leads and follows - in short, engages in a^vities that fit into the 
broadest range of educational techniques, this way a true integration 
of knowledge, feelings and skills can be acqMred to fit the person for 
competently managing his own life and career. W 

Such a comprehensive approach to education would most (^rtainly be' 
a valid inhouse outreach program. 



Social movements and educational outreach 

interesting phenomenon of virtually all social movonents is that 
they ricognize the need .for%n educational component in their programs 
and in their organizations. For instance, the labor movement set up a 
variety of worker education associations, the agrarian movem^t resulted 
in agricultural extension, and the native organizations today are es- 
t^il^lishing their ov^n training institutions such as the Indian Cultural^ 
College in Saskatoon, Oo-za-we-kwun at Rivers, Manitoba, Alberta Indian 
tducation Clcntre, Hdmonton, and Pe-Ta-Pun in Lac La Biche. ^ 

% 

^J^ outreach program that does take into cognizance what is happening 
in society must do more than deliver its traditional offerings in remote 
locales. It must present courses that are appropriate to the contiijiuing 
development of sociot> ,;n the area. In thes6 parts of Canada where We are 
seeing the sociiil mobilization of Native peoples, and perhaps other disad- 
vantaged groiiplF, it is impoi^ant to understand and develop the relation- 
%h\p heUvccn education and a social movement. 

Hlifner said that social movements stem from "gradual and pei^wLsive 
chiuiiies in the values of people - changes which can hcf called cultural 
'drifts. Such cultural drifts stand for a general shifting in the idea.^ 
of people, particularly along the line of the conceptions whicli people 
have of themselves, and of their rights ^ind privileges. Over a period 
of time m:mv people may develop a neu' view of what t^icy believe the>* are 
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entitled to - a view largfly made up of desires and hopes. It sienifies 

^^l^T^ °^ e °^ ^^1"^^' influence people in thrways 

in which they look upon their own lives ... people -have come t^ fCm nS 
conceptions of themselves which do not confom to the actual positions 
y^iich they occupy in CTieir ^iives ."^ ^ 

Blume^ks^^^^'^'' °^ development, of a social movement were desc^bed by 
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People ara restless, uneasy, they are susceptible to appeals and 
suggestions that tape their discontent and hence the agitator is 
likely to play an import^t role. 

2. Popular -excitement stage is characterized by more millfng but not 
so random or aimless. More definite nations emerge as to the Cause 
of -their condition and as to what sh^^e (lone in the way of 'a 

^ri^f-?f^f' J^^""^ sharpen4||fof objectives. Ihe leader is 
more likely to be a prophet or a fefomer. 

3. Formalization stage, the movement becomes more clearly organized 
with rules, policies-, tactics and discipline. ' § 

4. Institutional stage, the movement has crystallized into a fixed 
organization with a definite personnel and structure to cariy into 
execution the purposes of the movement. The IfMfer is likely to 
W an aaninistrator. 

r^r.r.Jl l^t conmon. experience of social movements that social institu- 
tions do not facilitate their progress but on the contrary attempt to 
manage and control their members through the traditional services and • 
sanctions. This is apparent when differences in social class types and 
needs are not reflected in public policy and programs which ha^been 

SrT?ed°L'?H P'rT'' °' Any social Sorm 

rZ^fi lu^^u Of people, rather than of society, is handi- 

capped by the huniliating imputations of its policy. 

There is an element of doubt, for instance, whether eduction and 
JJ^^'"^^^ ''^^^ significantly reduce poverty or other afflictions of 
i^^ni'^'^^^'T'^: -^^ present middle classes have gen- 

erally achieved their status because of education and training but 
also because tlfcir value system was identical to that of the larger society 
Education agencies serve as perpetuators of the present culturl^^^d ^" 
therefore, have not facilitated the development of people or groups 
engaged w a social movement except to help then adapt to society and 
adopt Its ways. «- r / cuiu 



Bluner, Herbert, Social Movements, in Barry McLoughlin Studies in 
Social Movements, New York, Free Press, 1969. 
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Adult education must realize that to be effective in some areas it 
must involve itself actively with groups seeking change in the fabric and 
%iature of society. In this way adult education would assist groups to 
define and plan for action, to mobilize resources, and to facilitate co- ' 
ordination among various groups. Adult education ignored the signals of 
the past few years and did not prepare for the present situation. In 
particular, it did not try to shape the activist process but now must 
educate in the ways of changing society. • I believe th'at by being involved 
with such groups and speeding the process vAereby they develop member 
education programs and community education programs, educators can assist 
the maturation of the groups and the acconmodation of and to society. 

In the next decade there will be m^jor developments in the direction 
of organizing many special interest activist groups, and as they gain an 
organization, a position, and a voice, they will make their voice heard 
increasingly, and will call for a greater, if not a predominant, role in 
determining the form and content of hman seivices. Their power will come 
not only from the democratic ethos which, under today's conditions, is 
becoming to be understood increasingly to imply a switch in the wei^t of ^ 
power over policy, from social agencies and community power structures to 
service recipients . I think it would be wise for a community college to 
provide staff to help such groups prepare the educational component 'of 
their programs. ^ 



Adult Educators and Conmunity Organizations 

If a coimunity college is to serve the educationai interests ©f conmunity 
groups and foster conmunity development, it must realize that educational 
decisions are really political in teniis of kinds of programs, objectives, 
budgets, etc., and adult educators should take an active role in the decision 
making. 

Three basic premises may be adopted in this context: 

1. adult educators tnust perceive the educational development of human 
resources as the central opntributing force in the socio-economic 
development of conmunities^j j 

2. adult educators «ust conceive of continuing education as a non- 
partisan legal -political process as well as an educational process; - 

3. for program development and evaluation adult educators must use 
theories and practices that have been dei?igned for the explicit 
purpose of asing education as an effective instrument* for socio- 
econonac development in the reorganization of human conmunities. 
Nbst^ educational theory is based on individual development and not 
on th^ utilization of knowledge and, therefore, new theories are 
requttred for training adults. 
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A coinnunity college established at the local level could provide a 
focal point for social development efforts within one or more boranunities. 
in tnis role it is expected to 

- significantly and meaningfully involve the special concern groups 
m developing and carrying out their programs. 

ment^^^^ P"^li«^ private resources in support of community develop- 

co-ordinate efforts throughout the coomunity so as to avoid duplica- 
tion, improve delive^ry of services, and relate prograns to on7another. 

plan and evaluate both long and short range strategies for over- 
coming problems in the coomunity. 

serve as an advocate on matters of public policy and programs which 
affect their status, promoting institutidnal Improvement andjte- V 
sirable changes in social policies and programs. 

encourage administrative reform and protect individuals or jrrouDs 
against arbitrary action. ^ 

• I would like to suggest, therefore, that in looking at outreach we' 

are not looking sBlely at organizational outreach, but fh fact, instruc- 
mental change m the curriculum to be offered and in the role of the 
educator. ^ 

Reorganization versus New Methods 

This point must be stressed because too frequently organizational 
change is mistaken for substantive change. They are two very different 
things and dianging the organization of the delivery syston itself will 
not change the nature of what is delivered. There seems to be an «!ss«ntial 
confusion m the thinking of poblic policy personnel who are continual*/ 
reorganizing government departments Cwhich usually results in a minimunT 
?u f ^^u'"°!^Tf '^^^^ ^" effecting the changes they want) and fail to see 
„ ^^^il ^'i^? organization but with the methods that it 

uses. We seldom hear talk about the reorganization of a general hospital 
because of the nunber of people who get sick and die. What we hear is 
lll.^ ^^y! resources to invent a cure. There is a clear separation 

between the instnmental agents (drugs, surgeiy, etc.) and the organiza- 
tion C the hospital). This distinction is not always clear in the human 
services and because we have not made it clear we have found they are . 
being reorganized when they should be given new types of methods to 
improve education. 

I propose, therefore, that in order to effect a good outreach oro- 
gram we do need to ask two questions: 

1. What program do we need? • 

2. What type of organization do we need? 

ERJC 41 • . 
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I realize there are iwiy other questions to be asked including 
location, recruitment of students, selection and training of instruc- 
tors, financing, to mention few, but I would like to limit my remarks 
to program and organization^ 

The course offer outreach program should encompass the 
following methodologiiis: 'i| 

1. Individualized , Hie'^ijl^se of the individualized process is to 
plan, provide, and c^rtl^cta battery of learning situations tailored z 
to a student's characteristics as a leamer. The process adapts instruc- 
tion to the individual student and a wide variety qf learning materials 
may be used which allows the instructor to prescrijie according to tHe 
personal levelr and needs of each student. Studentl can then work at 
their own speed, exactly where their particular need exists. 

2. Prescriptive . The prescriptive process is an integrated scheme of 
placement and diagnosis with prescription according to need and evalua'- 
tioAto see if the student has adiieved his objectives. Combined with 
individualized instruction or a modular curriculum, it permits a student 
to start at his present level of knowledge and proceed to learn what he 
needs to know. 

3) Generic . This pertains particularly^to ojp^pljitional training most 
of wh^ch now is job specific and an ifetitutio%«^ offer very limited 
job training because of the costs of equipment, fRe, great variety of 
jobs and the relatively few students interested in any one Job. The 
generic approach identifies clusters of core skills in three bccQpational 
areas - dealing with data, people and things - and provides training by 
prescripti^on for a given occupation. The hands on experience may be 
done in the training centre or throu^ work experience. 

^> 

4. Three Dimensional (Cognitive, Affective and Psychomotor). Briefly 
this would emptfiasize a competency based curriculum rather than just a 
knowledge approach. 

5. Learning Resources Centres . Consistent with the generic skills, 
the variety of methods by which people learn and individualization, 

the training centre should be designed around a Reaming resources centre. 

6. Socially Dynamic . Outreach education should be involved in^ community 
development, social movements and social action by integrating an educa- 
tional influence to the legalistic or activist social mobilization move- 
ments . 

The above assumes that instruction will take place largely in the 
classroom type situation. If outreach education is to take place throu^ 
a cOTmunications satellite such as Anik, tWfen we might find that other 
criteria are more important. Here I refer to programs that might be 
modelled after Sesame Street, the Electric Conpany, etc.. I shall not, 
however, deal with these or conputer assisted instruqjion on the assumption 
that they are not within the normal scope of outreach projects in such 
remote areas as northern Canada.^ 

4^3 
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Finally, if education and training are to address the needs of groups 
engaged m some form of social mobilization, a dyn^ic public administra- 
tion curriculum may be required so 'that the new organizations may learn to 
negotiate effect ively^->^ith government agencies, and organize their own 
social development. ^ 



The single invention, the system and the organization 

• u'^'r"^'^^' ^^^^^ y^^^^ ^ new social invention to be adopted- 
m half tm appropriate institutions. One reason for this is that a new 
method can not be introduced, int^ an institution without affecting other 
procedures and perhaps even the organization itself. 

Progranmed instruction, for instance, involves a considerable change 
in the practices of the students, teacher, principal- and school inspector. 
The adjustment may not be difficult for the stillent because the method 
gives him a ready way to measure his own lemming. For the teacher, on 
the other hand, there is a whole .new style to learn for now he is a 
consultant or. adviser to the students. No longer is there a roje for him 
to express lijs knowledge, to prepjjre his lessons, to teach his class to 
prepare examination papers and -to grade students. Hie principal no longer 
has hj^ methods of assessing the teacher such as attentiveress bf the 
students to the teacher, quality of lectures delivered by the teacher, or 
knowledge gains by the students attributable to the teacher. The school 
inspector is sii||Jarly afflicted. 



This is not to suggest that -the teachers -are redundant -for they are 
not; It IS their roles that must change. So must the roles of the students 
principals and inspectors. The power to change may not be in their hands * 
alone. There may need to be new methods invented for the .students, teachers 
prijicipals and inspectors, and hence, one major invention such as progranmed' 
instruction may require an entire constellation of inventions. It is for 
this reason that the inventors must not be content to test the value of 
their creation In the laboratory but they must also develop the ancillary 
methods that are used in the system by the institution. No single social 
procedure stands alone for each is part of an interrelated system and it 
IS important that the appropriate system be invented for a radically new 
invention. Thus, if we are to serve the people of the north, -we may have 
to invent new edfication and training institutidns with* new roles and pro- 
grams, *^ 
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VI. SOCIAL CLASS AND SOCIAL INVENTTIONS 



Social refom is a legislative act which enables more people 
•to utilize certain social inventions such as welfare or education. 
It usually iriVolves extending to a loifer class certain rights or 
privileges which are generally enjoyed by a higher social class. 
It does not simply mean that the service is changed to meet the needs 
of the new clientle. In fact, the* staffing and control of ^the ser- 
vice usually remains in the hands of the senior social class. 

Canada lacks an integrated, comprehensive social policy* To 
a large extent, our pr^-'occupation with social policy is in fact a 
concern for ailments (crime,' poverty, etc.) rather than a policy of 
cieveloping social potential. Social 'Maintenance" programs such as 
welfare and criminal corrections are designed for the lower classes 
\Aereas social development prpgramssuch a#education are designed 
for the middle and uQper classes. This distinction raises a question 
of the differential class utilization of various social inverttions. 
This chapter will, therefore, examine certain characteristics of social 
class, the means by v/hich a lower social class rises in the social 
ladder, and finally, the characteristics of the social inventions 
used by different social classes. 

Co ' 

The social class system is conceived of as a continuum *of 
classes rather than as several rigidly .demarcated classes. Th^ is 
based on the fact that there are no precise definitions of thewarious 
social classes^ and there is a relatively high degree of mobility 
between classes^. One component of virtually eveiy definition of 
social, class is income and wealth, and of course, the rich and the 
poor are found at oppQsite ends of the social class continuum. Some 
of the, other factors that are used in defining social class include 
education, oca|pation and life ptyle. The class system reflects in- 
come and wealth principally at the extremes of the social ladder and 
is based largely on economic criteria and therefore does tend to pol- 
arize rich from poor. 

A factor that has been very imppa^tftnt in promoting social mobility 
has been industrialization. The process of industrialization requires 
an open class system that permits and encourages people with ability 
to gain education and skills no matter what their class origins might 
be. Industrialization places great donands on society to produce 
well educated and trained workers (for instance the nimber of unskilled 
jobs in Canada has steadily and rapidly decreased as industrialization 
has progressed). Thus industrialization has prompted an egalitarian 
ideology which holds -that individuals should be able to move through 
the hierarchy of classes according to their inclinations and abilities. 
Thus industrialization and egalitarian ideology come into conflict 
with the structure of classes. With industrial developm^t the demands 
of the occupational system become so great that nothing short of a 
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transformation of the educational system is sufficient t6 meet these 
demands whith are reinforced by the demands of social equality^. 

S.M. Millet^, however, suggested that oc^atiorial differences 
between drop-outs and graduates may be due less to their level of 
education than to their social class background. Not everyone, 
however, has even the opportunity to take advantage of the possibility 
of upward mobility. The barriers to 'mobility hid the tiature of pov- 
, erty are such that many people in the low class are locked in and 
unable to achieve upward mobility. This has been danonst rated by 
Oscar Omati^, when he found distinct correlates of poverty to include' 
aged head of household, female head of household, colored, rural farm 
family and low education. These are problonS that are not easily over- 
comeO. Many writers have defined sbciSl class differently because of 
the apparent lack of agreement on tflie variables to be included. Ries- 
sman' attempted to distil the majofi^ thanes of low income culture as 
identified by several investigators and he listed the following char- 
acteristics, 

1. Security vs Sfatus ' 

2. Pragmatism and anti- intellectual ism 

3. Powerlessness, the unpredictable world, 
and fate 

4. Alienation, anger, and the underdog 

5. Cooperation, gregariousness, equalitarianism, 
and humor 

6. Authority and informality (not in contradiction) 

7. Person centered outlook, particularism ^ . 

8. PhysicaUsm, masculinity and health 

9. Traditionalism and prejudice 

10. Excitement, action, luck and the consumer 
orientation 

11. Non- joining 

12. Special significance of the extended family; 
y Stable, female based hous^^ehold. 

Hodges '8 stud)' of social classes'^ in the San Francisco are* in- 
dicated that the lower-lower class have few marketable skills with 
experience only sporadic and marginal employment. Typically they 
have eighth grade education, werer married and became parents when 
upper middle class children had five more years of schooling ahead 
of them. They have poor housing, many debts, are below average in 
everything, and are cynical, despairing, pessimistic, hostile, yet* 
maintain close ties in the family. They belong to few formal org- 
anizations and withdraw from the larger social arena. This cultural 
deficiency is a handicap to gaining the social characteristics 
required for social and economic success. '*Thus educational accom- 
plishment is not itself sufficient to produce changes in social status. 
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Stable character, hard work; thrift and the -acquisition of a Marketable 
skill are essential to upward mobility/' j 

In 1963, Haggstrom^ saw two alternative ways to understand the 
characteristics of the poor: as resulting f ran poverty, or as the 
psychology of the powerlessness of the poor. In arguing that the 
problem is. one of powerlessness, Haggstrom said, "joint initiative 
by the poor on their own behalf should precede and accompany responses 
from thp remainder of society. In practice this initiative is likely 
to be most effectively exercised by powerful conflict organizations 
based in neighborhoods of poverty. 

•The situation of poverty is the situation of enforced dependency, 
giving the poor very little scope for action . . . Middle class social- 
ization and middle .class positions custoritarily both provide bases for 
effective action; lower class socialization and lower class social 
positions usually both fail to make it possible for the poor to adt." 
Haggstrom called for social action by the poor for the poor to improve 
their circumstances and give them normal feelings of power. 

The extent to which the poor are, and perceive themselves as, j 
powerless does suggest that the philosophy and practice of democracy ^ 
does not extend to the lower classes . This has been clearly demon- 
strated in voting patterns where the percentage of" v(5tes is less in 
poor than middle class districts. When a group or class recognize 
their powerlessness but also perceive a measure of hope they are more 
likely to organize to achieve what they consider to be their justi- 
fiable rights. The object of their resentment, however, is not 
necessarily the opposite end of the social class ladder. Indeed, it 
would appear that there is more hostility between lower and middle 
classes than between lower and upper^. This has been underlined by 
findings that the rioters in the U.S. urban ghettoes were largely 
employed workers, and the objects of their vioience were usually in 
their own area and that of middle class people and not the institutions 
or individuals of the upper class. 

The erruptions of violence may be seen in perspective by reviewing 
Bluner's stages of social movements. Blumer-^^ said that social movements 
stem from "gradual and pervasive changes in the values of people - 
changes which can be called cultural drifts. Such cultural drifts 
stand for a general shifting iii the ideas of people, particularly 
along the line of the conceptions which people have of themselves, 
and of their rights and privileges. Over a period of time many people 
may develop a new view of what they believe they are entitled to - a 
view largely made up of desires and hopes. It signifies the emergence 
of a new set of values, which influence people in the ways in vdiich 
they look upon their own lives . . . people have come to form new 
conceptions of themselves which do not corlform to the actual positi 
which they occupy in their lives. 
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"A^ specific social movement is one which has a well-defined 
objective or goal which it seeks to reach. In this effort it develops 
an organization and structure, making it essentially a society. It 
develops a recognized and accepted leadership and a definite membership 
characterized by a "we-consciousness". It forms a body of traditions, 
a guiding set of values, a philosophy, sets of rules, and a general^ 
body of expectations. Its members form allegiances and loyalties. 
Within it there develops a division of labor, particularly in the 
form of a social structure in which individuals occupy status positions 
Thus, individuals develop personalities and conceptions of themselves, 
representing the individual counterpart of a social structure." 

The stages of development described by Blumer are: 

1. People are restless, uneasy, they are susceptible to 
appeals and suggestions that tap their discontent and 
henCe the agitator is likely to play an important role. 

2. Popular excitement stage is charac^rized by more 
milling but not so random or aimless. More definite 
notions emerge as to the cause of their condition and 
as to v^at^ should be done in the way of a social 
change. There is a sharpening of objectives. The 
leader is more likely to be a prophet or a reformer. 

3. Formalization stage, the movement becomes more 
clearly organized with rules, policies, tactics: . 
and discipline. > " ^ri * ' : ' ' 

4. Institutional stage, the movement has crystallized into - 
a fixed organization with a definite personnel and 
structure to carry into execution the purposes of the 
movement. The leader is likely to be an administrator* 

'The issue seems to be that social institutions^'do not facilitate 
the lower classes but exist to manage and control them. This is 
apparent when differences in class types and needs are not reflected 
in public policy which has been formed for the presumed welfare of 
the lower classes. Any social reform directed at the shortcomings of 
people, rather than of society, is handicapped by the humiliating 
imputations of its policy. 



"Social welfare programs cannot succeed in integrating slum 




communities with the wider society. Faced with many handicaps, the 
slum dwellers retreat into a subculture which, though it increases 
these handicaps, protects them from humiliation. Hence, they are 
not receptive to the values which welfare workers and social insti- 
tutions represent as agents of society-'^^/' 

It would appeaf , therefore, that where there is a poverty 
class that is powerless the society is not equalitarian. The point 
that Haggstrom^ makes is that additional income for the poor would 
not make the essential difference. After reviewing four sub groups 
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within the American lower classes, ^S.M. Miller^ concluded that three 
basic policies are required to assist the poor, (1) direct economic 
aid, (2) direct services, and (3) indirect, change (social, psychological, 
political) of the neighborhood where they iive. The social movements 
invariably achieve 3', above, and usually aim to change 1 and 2 as well. ' 
It is this ,powerlessness business. Tliere^ord, the issue is not strictly 
rich vs poor. ^ 

Democratic society is essentially pemissive in, it^ philosophy 
and practice. Pemissive in the sense that the people have the right 
to participate. It is the middle and upper class institutions that 
take advantage of these programs. For instance, urban and suburban 
schools of higher socio-economic status have done more to change the 
content of sciendl and mathematics courses, have made greater use of 
institutes for teachers, have done more about augmenting guidance 
programs, have made greater use of fi®ds for remodelling and equipping 
facilities for mathematics and foreign language instruction, and h^e 
ifiad^ greater use of advanced placement and other programs than have/ 
rural schools and schools of lower socio-economic status^Z^ 

T^^^ set up for the presuned welfare of the poor are 

run by middle class people and often operate in veiled punitive fdm. 
-Thus the poor are alienated. Thus the critical problem seems to be 
that egalitarian ideology has not extended to democratic insti^l^|^_ 
because the methods of democracy are Allien to the poor. 'nieir^HHlfe 
style is not one of electing spokesmen, of extended planning and^^^^^ 
debate or of a complex verbal interaction. As Riessman noted their 
_ life style is much. more pragrtatic.*^^^ ^ 
with a sense of alienation and powerlessness, and they are not members 
of foimal organizations (except religious). Therefore, the represent- 
ative democratic system is not one that they can use. The social 
movements of the poor and th© contest strategiesl3 are closely allied. 
It is only recently that the poor have engaged in the contest strategies 
to obtain firstly, certain rights and secondly, control over certain 
agencies. In the context of "today the definition of democracy is 
being refined to accommodate such moves. Thus we havte the terms 
"representative democracy*' and "participative democracy" come. to the 
fore. The stages of a social movement described by Bluner suggest that 
its strategies are successively contest, campaign and collaborative. 13 
The fact that democracy can encompass and adjust to such movements by 
the poor does indicate that the egalitarian ideal can be progressively 
achieved. 

The ideals of education have been to maintain low class barriers 
and to increase upward^obility . While a good education does^help a 
person attain these ideals the educational system has generally reflected 
the social barriers to social mobility in its curriculum, social system, 
etc^ Social movements lead by the poor include among their objectives 
the gaining of control of the schools to make them serve the lower classej 
This could defeat the educational ideals because the schools would be 
oriented to one class more than they are now. Rather than developing 
cultural unity in a pluralistic society the schools would actually 
foster fonns of separatism. Educators have been enomously lethargic 



in putting their ideals into practice and they may. lose even the oppor- 
tunity if one spcial class takes over explicit control. 

> Jhc educators who have been most prepared to change are the adult 
r educators who. have deliberately seen all adults as their legitimate 
'•market V! and not dictated curricula, but rather devel(^d curricula 
to meet the declared il^^^^gSi? 9^ adults. Many adult educators,- aware 
of the need for peoix]f^^^(f^&me more equal in their own land, have 
and do advocate that^^^^Jmust assume an activist role in social refom. 

The school thatyrf^t needs to redesign its curriculum to meet the 
democratic ide^s is the high school. It means making studies relevant, 
preparing people to live in the current and next centuries. It means 
studying current cultures. It probably requires, a different design 
for courses so children are taught to define their situation in life 
and how to cope with it. The school will become a strategic and tactical 
base from which children will operate to learn. 

One major difference between middle and lower classes involves their 
contrary approaches to organization. The lower classes belong to few 
formal organizations whereas in the middle class, organizations repre- 
sent a way of life, a mobility ladder and employment. There is a major 
difference in the various, social classes regarding the use of the whole 
constellation of social inventions invojved with organizations. The^ 
prevalence and importance of organizations in life may be inferred ftom 
a Study of organizations i^j one small town with a population of 2700. 
ITiis specific tavn had 136 "organizations involving 660 members; 110 of 
these members were office holders representing the middle and upper, 
classes. 

The churches are highly organized with many cc»nmittees, "circles", 
and other groups . Books have been denoted like The Organization Man 
whose skills in achieving his objectives through organization's a 
necessary prerequisite to success. I^is through educational , welfare, 
correctional and other such organizations that the middle class exert 
their authority and superiority over the lower class. This differential 
use of organization is a critical fact. One way of resolving it is 
through the development of organization-ffee- services such as those 
described in Qiapter 3 of this book. 

Another difference between the classes involves a sense of power 
but since this is exerciised through organizations, it is closely re- 
lated to the utilization of organizations. The lower class is considered 
to be more cooperative, gregarious, egalitarian, informal and person- 
centered than the middle class. It is almost as though the organizational 
values had invaded the lives of the middle class to the point where • 
they bureaucrat i zed their informal relations. Recently, several people 
in the ranks of the middle class have recognized this and the younger 
generation, particularly, have reacted strongly against it. At the 
same time, -many middle class people have set up organizations and 
groups to assist them in betroming more intimate with other people. 
These are evident in conmiunes, grqup marriages, nude therapy, and en- 
counter sessions which are rapidly developing. A number of schools, 
arc now introducing ^'humanized learning programs" for their predom- 
inantly middle class students. 
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Humanized learning programs also go under the name of affective 
educatiion or life skills education. The jnost extensive program is the 
Life Skills program developed. by Saskatchewan NewStart/tne Training 
Research and Development Station in Prince Albert. 

Uiife Skills are defined as human relations and problem solving 
behaviours applied appropriately' and responsibly to the. management of 
one's life. The program was originally developed for adults ahd is 
being used in a variety of Manpower, welfare, correctional, work 
activity and mental health programs ih Canada and the United States. 

A number of educators have been adapting the program for use in 
school guidance programs. The Northern Are^ School Board in Saskat- 
chewan has ^ two full-time curriculum developers preparing an edition of 
the program for introduction into the schools in the Fall of 19/4'. 

Some proponents of Life Skills education' argue, however, that it 
' should not just be one course but in fact the total school curricula. 
They suggest that mathematics, science, language arts,. etc., are the 
'Vrong" subjects for school. They feel that these and 'the other 
traditional subjects are good topics for preparing students to be pro- 
fessional mathematicians, physicists, writers j etc. , but that is their 
only virtue. 

The iit5>osition of such subjects represents the tyranny of the new 
aristocracy in which thd universities serve as the power base of the 
new elite.. The tyranny that these' people have in^wsed upon childhood 
education may be djetected in the universal inferiority complex that 
almost everyone now has in respect to his education. The tyranny can 
be seen in the insistence that one needs at least grade ten to enter 
vocatixmal" training. In acXual fact, mbst'trades require^ 'sbbut grade 
six mathematics and grade eleven comnjunications - but not the type of 
communications that is taught in school. , The skilled worker needs to- ' 
know the literature of^ the memo not the literature of Shakespeare - 
he also needs oral questioning skills and listening skills, but none 
of these are taught in school. 

In the place of these disciplines tfce Life Skills- school would 
teach these subjects: 

Self Development - Forty percent of the children in high 
schools do not have confidence in thoinselves and believe that they will 
make a mess' of their lives everTif they do get a good education. There 
is a need, therefore, for education intended to improve personal com- 
petence and self concept of students. 

Family - Getting married represents the most important decision 
that a person makes in his life. For many there is no way to correct 
a poor decision - and for 751 the particular decision proved a poor ' 
one. In addition many youth are at odds with their parents. There 
is a need therefore to train people in the^skills of f^ily living and 
decision making. 
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Community - We have many opportunities to exercise our freedoms 
as well as our responsibilities, but too seldom do we fully use our 
freedoms or our responsibilities. Schools do not offer opportunities 
for decision-making or responsibility- taking except for those who get 
select assignments in extra curritular activities. There is a need to 
stimulate the school program to provide these skills of personal and 
social development. 

m « 

Leisure - There are definite signs that we will have a three day 
weekend in the near future ^ but man^yf people cannot manage an evening 
of leisure, let alone a two day weekend. The extra curricular activiti 
' could be much more beneficial to students if they were an integral part 
of the curriculum. 

Job - In spite of what may be said by some, jobs are hereto stay, 
but they will be more diversified, more interesting and^more Holan. 
Sixty percent of children in high schools do not have an adequate idea 
of what they will do on graduation, and guidance counselors (as 
parents know so welif are ill-equipped to help them. The career dev- 
elopment curriculum movement does hold some hope of improvanent in this 
area. . 

These five topics should be they'Slibjects taught in school. Enough 
mathematics, communications, scien9e, etc., can be embedded in the 
subjects in a, relevant way that stiidents will be well-equipped for life 

. / 

V The ''invention** of future education will not be restricted to 
changes in the curriculum biit wilt include the proliferation of "alter- 
native*' schools. The reason for the change will be that it will soon 
be possible for a student to obtain a superior education in his home, 
at'the library, or elsewhere (even- at school for that matter) thanks 
to computer assisted instruction. 

The computer will give the student a few placement tests to find 
out what he knows, and how he learrts best. It.will then prescribe 
learning packages for him to study which might be text books, audio 
visual materials or computer assisted instruction, dependingon his 
best learning style. After he; has studied the material the computer 
will test him, analyze his answers, and prescribe more learning 
materials. The computer will' also give him a certificate on the com- 
pletion of certain milestones or grades. Some students may qualify for 
the certificate on their fi^st meeting withthe computer." This will 
be fine, as it does not really matter how or where the person learned. 



The life skills curr|fculum can be designed and implemented for 
all social classes and the computer assisted programs can be available 
for those students (a miTiority)^who wish to learn traditional subjects 
for entry into "higher" educational institutions. 

Man's eternal strqggle to master himself and his neighbor has 
resulted in inventions such as psychotherapy and prison, democracy and 
dictatorship, marriage and morality, religion and belief, writing and 
rights, unions and universities, strikes and statistics, judge and 
jury, ombudsman and official. Each of these, and thousands more, are 

/' 
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the social inventions that man has made over the millenia, and which 
have, produced the society we have tods/ in whidi certain of the social 
inventions are used differently, by different classes, in various 
societies. . ' . : * 

A nunfcer of specific innovations have beeYi taking place in an 
effort to improve the services that scicial agencies offer. However, 
the m9St significant changes will not take place with the adoption of 
an occa^onal new t;pchnique; for regardless of the merits that it 
might have, it will usually find its special merits muted by the total 
^ efffct that the old s^stan has on a new intruder. Therefore, the really' 
significant changes will take place when new systdps incorpdrating many 
of the new methods are instiled. 

' . %F^^^^^ly> adoption of a singlcjgmaovation is simply b way 
df sugar coating or ifKxiernizing the exterior of an old and inadequate 
program. Clark and Jaffe^^ have described this clearly in contrasting 
two types of crisis centres. One type represents the traditional 
agency that recognizes that it is not "reaching youth" and employs 
sane "hip"-youth as outreach workers, but does not alter its philosophy, 
organization structure or services. The alternative type of organization 
on the other hand, is run entirely by people vAio c^n barely be distin- 
guished from the clients:,, who believe that their role is to collaborate 
with the clients rather than counsel than. Such an organization lacks 
hierarchical structure or has a transitory one that changes in response 
to client needs. ' * 

This alternative organization type compares with professional- 
doBiinated organizations and with participant directed organizations. 
Examples of the foimer include schools and welfare offices, while 
alcoholics anonymous and weight watchers would bfe more traditional 
examples of the latter. 

A major change the must overtake our human service agencies in 
the future to OTSure that they meet the true needs of theiclients of 
all social classes will be the ^jloption of a service development 
,jjlid delivery system that will: ^ ' * 

1. exemplify the theory that the client is king and not 
subject. 

2. deal wj^th clients in a developmental -collaborative 
manner rather than a jurisdictional-bureaucratic 
way. 

3.. incorporate client advocates within the organization. 

4. include a majority of client representatives on 
governing boards. 

5. meet the needs of clients without imposing juris- 
dictional barriers. 
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The extent of such, a change may be imagined from a review of the 
present situation that chai;acterizes most social institutions. A fun- 
damental problem lies in the fact that most organizations are designed 
on an authoritarian structure appropriate to the conmanding of aimies 
and the* production of manufactured goods. Associated with this is - 
the impersonal bureaucratic system that involves rigid specifications 
of the qualifications that pe^le must meet to obtain services, the 
strictly enforced jurisdiction of what type of service each agency must 
provide, the vaguenfigs or even secretiveness of the agency about the 
full range of benefKS available to its cliemts, the ogS.iT&cm of the 
staff that the clients are inferior to them, the opimion of the staff 
that a client needs "counseling" when in fact »5 problem(s) may be 
created by the institution which in reality needs refo^rm, the staff 
"reward" system that gives merit points for quantity of- people pro- 
cessed rather than quality of help provided; defensiveness of the 
executives of social institutions to criticism from inside or outside 
the organization, "beggar" status of many social institutions as 
represented by membership in United Appeal, poverty of ideas brought 
about by pover^i of funds ^ reward system that gives merit points to 
staff for paper work rather than professional work, bureaucratic 
posture rather than helping style; low importance placed by the 
institutional executive on professional competence of staff, a lock- 
step sequence of procedures that the client must endure. 

% ^ 

The future .Human development agencies need to have these 
characteristics: 

1. Their services wi41 be fully define^ and advertised in 
outcome benefits that the. clients will be able^.to unders.tand and re- 
lalS^ to themselves. Lite^r^ture describing the programs (which is 
now written at cc^llege "level of difficulty) will be written at a 
level, perhaps grade shii that at least half of the clients can 
compreKend . ^ 

2. "Cafeterian" services that pemit the student or client to 
determine sub-goals or terminal goals, select appropriate starting 
point and proceed. according to his plan. To be specific, a grade 
nine student could, on entrance or at any time, "test out" of grade 
nine, ten, eleven or higher, on any subject, and by so demonstrating 
his knowledge of the subject save the time nomally occupied in passing 
through each subject in each grade. The student would also have a 
much -wider range of graduation options than no^ because of the possi- 
bility of individualized instruction that could be available in all 
con^iemible subjects. He could also select the appropriate quantity 

of subject to learn in terms of his goals. 

* 3! Multi -jurisdictional services that provide the client with 
health, legal, learning, counseling services on location in accordance 
with the needs of the person. 

4. Collaborative with the client. The staff will take his side 
and his viewpoint and will help him get the services that he needs and 
wants. Additional services may also be offered in case he is not aware 
of them. 
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5. Professional services wilA be mediated. Training, infomation, 
counseling and certain other services will be mediated , that is provided 
by means of self operating video tapes. TTiere will be no waiting for 
the professional. The client simply selects the learning or infomation 
package that he wants and slips it into the video cassette player and 
gets what he wants. By sijnply hanfitig the player replay parts of the 
tape the client can have the pnafessional repeat his message until it 

IS clearly understood. This means that the client has access to the 
most competent professionals no matter where he is. Similarly he may 
receive tracing or counseling on demand from a cSnputer! 

6. Staff will accept hostility frcm the client as a natural \ 
and justified exp»ssion of honest feelings. - 

, An organization incorporating these approaches will require changes 
m structure, inc luting the following: 

.1. Reception division . The reception division will be res- 
ponsible for seeking clients and encouraging than to exploit the 
services of the organizati«i. It will welcome clients and encourfc 
and assist them to express "their feelings about the services that ♦ 
they want and the problems they have encountered. It will then 
obtain qjpropriate services frcm resource divisions and follow im to 
ensure cli^ent satisfaction. 
". ■;• 

2. " Development division . The development division will provide 
the services requested by the client. -The division will also provide 
knowledge and skill in obtaining and using the services of the conmunity 
a^d of applying new and old knowledge and skills in the conmuniAt, its 
emphasis will be oh problem solving and opportunity utilizatio^Kd 
hence will be deyelopipntal. I 

3. Resource division . The resource divisions will contain 
, professionals and subject matter specialists who will advise staff and * 
■ clients how to obtain the knowledge and skills they seek. These 

specialists will collaborate with the client and not simply advise him. 

4- Application division . The application division will do 
follow- through activities with clients. Note that the emphasis is on 
follow -through and not follow-up. The purpose of follow-up is simply 
to identify v^at happened while the purpose of follow- through is tb 
see that' the client really did get the services he wanted and that they 
were useful. He will be prepared to help the client if he had dif- 
ficulty with any aspects of solving his problems and using his oppor- 
tunities. Staff may identify weaknesses in various aspects of the 
agency's services and will|feed this back to institute self-correctine 
activities.. * 

\ A key to this plai as with all schemes is the staffing of the 
or^ization. The reception, development and application divisioi^ will • 
be Staffed by coaches who will help the clients. They Mill not be 
professionals, but rather, they will be laymen specially trained in the 
helping skills. 
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The social inventor faces the jsanie moral dilenma as the scientific 
inventor who worries about whether his innovation will be used for good 
or ^vil. In the case of many social inventors, their cwn value systems 
influence the type of invention that they make just as the value system 
of ^ social institution influences its adoption and rejection of various 
. social inventions. Consequently, social inventions per se and their 
use are likely to reflect certain social class distinctions. It is pos- 
sible that one of the reasons for the perpetuation of age-old, crude 
methods of resolving inter-class struggles (such as strikes) is because 
social inventions have not been designed to permit appropriate inter- 
class communication, negotiation and problem solving. 
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VII. THE ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL INVEVTION CENTRES 



The ej^perimental invention of. a new social procedure is a risky 
endeavour, ' because it may provoke unfavorable\eactions including some 
public criticism. For this reason ^as well as those cited in Chapter 
one) governments, universities and fther social agencies are reluctant to 
experiment with new methods of dealing with people, and th^ are parti- 
cularly reluctant to experiment with people in the development of en- 
tirely new methods. ^ 

In thd middle of the 1960 's, therefore, when the federal government 
saw the need to develop new methods of training and counseling adults 
for its Manpower Training Program, there was considerable attention given 
to the question of who should conduct the act ion- research required. A 
prime consideration in these discussions was the ability to make mistakes, 
acknowledge them, and continue to experiment. Government departments -and 
agencies do not nonnally have this ability because of their defensive 
posture required by the fact that their every act may be scrutinized 
. and used in the legislature to cripple the agency itself. ^ 

Conpanies, on the other hand, do not have the same mortal fear of 
innovation because the forces of competition require that companies- 
continual 1^ introduce new goods and services. - Frequently, these innovations 
are not successful in the market place, and it is necessary for the 
conpany to discontinue an item or an entire product line and to resume 
experiinenting with new ones. This is normal practice for companies, but 
not for social institutions, and hence, the corporate posture has an aribeal 
to the social inventor. 

The^ first federal/provincial program for the experimental develop- 
ment of social inventions was im the field of new methods of human 
resource development. This was the Canada NewStart Program which was 
established in 1967 by the Department of Manpower and Imnigration and 
the departments of education in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia and * 
Prince Edward Island. Subsequently, in 1968, federal responsibility for ' 
the Nein^tart Program was transferred to the Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion. 

la each province where the program was put into effect it was 
organized as an incorporated society, jointly owned by the federal and 
provincial governments to achieve related federal and provincial objec- 
tives for theit separatfe jurisdictions. This organizational device had 
no precedent before the NewStart Pjogram. 
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The Constitutional Question 

o 

There were several considerations taken into account in deciding 
the structure for the NewStart experimental training projects. The 
decisJkai in favour of organizing the research program under the provincial 
conpanies or societies acts was taken only after careful analysis, of other 
alternatives v^ich could be provided by the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act (vrfiich was in effect at that time) , a new Act 
of Parliament, and the Coiqpanies Act of Canada, 

Section 7 of the Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act 
read as follows: 

"7. (1) The Minister may undertake and direct research in respect 
of technical and vocational training, and without restrict- 
ing the generality of the foregoing, may undertake and 
direct research in respect of any of the following matters: 

a. trade^ analysis courses content; 

b. training aids, examinations and standards; 

c. the changing needs of the economy for trained 
workers; 

d. the Relationship between technical and vocational • 
training and the needs of the economy; or 

e. any studies that, in the opinion of the Minister, 
would assist in improving technical and vocational 

.° training in Canada. 

(2) The Minister may, vihere he deems it appropriate, undertake 
and direct any research referred to in sub-section (1) in 
cjo-operation with any province or all provinces • 

(3) The Minister m^ collect, compile, analyse, abstract and 
publish information relating to any research undertaken 
and directed by him pursuant to this section." 

It may be questioned why, with this authority at hand, the federal 
government wished to acconplish the same thing by another means, namely, 
the incorporation of provincial corporations. 

In assessing the suitability of this authority to mount the program 
it was felt that the NewStart research project required: 

1. a hij^i degree of autonorny from direct coittrol by either the 
federal or provincial gpvemnents; 



2. freedom from governmental sta^jfing problems (i.e., the provisions 
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of the Civil Service Act)*and procurement problems (i.e., the 
Department of Supply and Services) ; . . 

3. freedom from the -appearance of a direct federal intervention into 
an area - the field of education - in which some provinces have 
indicated sensitivity in the past. 

The most important problems were the staffing 'and procurement prob- 
lems associated with normal government organization, and the desire to 
have the co-operation of the provinces in implementing the program under 
consideration. None of these problems could be overcome by the authority ' 
. . provided in the Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act, thus 
some other form of authority was accordingly sought. 

Having rejected that authority, an alternative would have been the 
. creation and passage by the Parliament of Canada of a separate Act vhich 
would bring into being the research organization in question. The par- 
ticular advantage of an Act of Parliament would be that the organization 
could be tailored exactly to the felt needs for the program. The Nation^ 
Research Council is an example of an experimental centre established by 
the federal government by a specific Act of Parliament, which has co- 
operative research projects with provincial research councils. 

This solution, however, Kas also rejected on the footing that it 
was another example of direct, federal action in a field related to 
education, and again it was 'desired tp solicit the co-operation of the" 
provinces in carrying out the scheme. i 

o 

Another solution to these problems might have been to incorporate 
a conpany under the provisions of the Companies Act (Canada) Part I and 
take advantage of the provisions of the G9vemment Companies Operations 
Act. -Ihis latter statute, applicable to cbnpanies incorporated under 
Part I of the Companies Act, all of whose shares are held by the Govern- 
ment, provides that employees need not be hired pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Act. It also has the advantage in that 
' Ifder certain circumstances, the employees may gain the benefits of the 
Public Service Superannuation Act. Another possible advantage was that 
such a company could operate projects in various provinces more or less 
m the form of branch offices of the central canpany. 

This solution was rejected, however, principally for the reason that 
again it had the appearance of a federal intrusion into the'-'education 
field and it was desired so far as possible to prevent this appearance. 
It was also thought m^re likely that provincial co-operation with the 
scheme would be forthcoming If the provinces were given an opportunity to 
. participate at the outset. Obviously, a solution along the lines of the 
National Research Council and provincial research councils would allow 
for better federal/provincial collaboration than could be done under the 
Companies Act. At that time, however, the country was faced with a 
minority goveiTiment and a slowdown in legislature productivity because 
o± the flag debate. COne province had indicated that it was prepared to 
go to Its legislature for an act to set up a NewStart project, buft at 
the federal level this was out of the question.) 
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Federal /Provincial Corporations 



Accordingly, the solution adopted was that of the incorporation of 
a provincial society to operate i^thin a province. It was felt that this 
form of organization would meet l3ie requirements set forth above, namely, 
autonomy from direct control by either the provincial or federal govern- 
ments, and freedom from governmental staffing and procurement problems. It 
would also afford opportunity for a province to co-operate in the formation 
of the society, in the Appointment of the directors theredi, in approval 
of the plan of operations of the society, and in avoiding the appearance of 
federal intrusion into the sensitive area of education. Additionally, it 
would free the research organization from the typical restraints to be 
found in the federal and provincial educational and administrative stixictures. 

The authority to foim incorporated societies with provinces was ^ 
already within the jurisdiction of the government and, therefore, there 
was no need to seek legislation. 

It was readily apparent, then, that the device of a jointly owned 
incorporated society has several advantages: 

1. its Objectives can meld different but complimentary federal and 
provincial objectives.. 

2. it can unite whai the federal government separates into federal 
and provincial jurisdictions (finantial incentives for social 
programs vs. methodology and delivery of social programs). 

3. it can permit a m&re rational apportionment of the costs of the . 
work. For instance, similar experimental work conducted by a 
province under the terms of the Canada Manpower Training Program 
would be reimbursed for only 50% of its costs even thougji the 
federal government pays 100% of the operational costs of the 
training program. In other words, the federal government asks 
the provinces to pay 50% of the research costs of a fully funded 
federal programi The 100% federal costs worked out for the 
federal /pro vine ially owned NewStart corporations were much more 
sensible when the results of the work were to be used in the 
100% federally funded QfTP. 



4. it can permit (indeed require) integrated activity across federal 
and provincial ji||||bdictions. . For instance, NewStart operated in 
the federal jurisdiction of recruiting people for training, select- 
ing them for training, placing them in training, and placing them 
after training. NewStart 's major activity, however, was in the 
'provincial jurisdiction of training methodology. 

5^. it can permit action without the interference of all the abomin- 
able no-men of public service commissions, public works, public 
purchasing agencies, etc. 

To ensure the power. of the executive director, and hence the "autonomy" 
of the project from various vested interests, he was also made chairman 
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-of-the" board of directors, ^d of the society itself. The structure was 
established to give one man (th^. executive director) about $1,000,000, 
a yearj and a great deal of freedom to do with, it what he would. There 
was no provision made for e^^ctively monitoring the projects or asking 
the executive directors to Iwaccountable for their experimental programs, 
(The Auditor General did check the financial performance.) 



A Central Technical Support Agency 

A "Technical Support Centre** was established (within whatjfc.s now known 
as the Social and Human Analysis Branch of the Department-^ of Regional 
Economic Expansion) , to assist the NewStart corporations, but it never * 
realized a substantially influential role. This was anticipated by the 
Quebec Minister of Education at the federal/provincial conference of 
Januaiy 13, 1966, when he asked if the Technical Support Centre would - 
be given as much autonomy from administrative constraints as the projects 
were to receive. The Deputy Minister of Manpower and Immigration said the 

Technical Support Centre would get such freedom, if necessary. 

« 

The role of the Technical Support Centre in assisting the NewStart 
societies was to include the following activities:/ 

1. gather information on existing programs and techniques. 

2. {anticipate some of the needs of the NewStart corpo3:ations by 
developing hypotheses, methods and materials for their use. 

3. at the request of corporations, develop specific methods and 
materials. for their use. 

4. provide continuing consultation and exchange of information 
with and between the corporations." 

5. encourage and assist the corporations to experiment with various. ^ 
methods , 

6. with assistance of the corporations, design methods of evaluating 
the program. ^ ' 

7. collate and evaluate the total program and prepare methods and 
materials fpr wicjespread use. 

- ■ . -' ■ ■ * 

8. provide admitiistrative guidelines to ensure that expenditures were 
within the limits of the NewStart program. 



The Role of the Executive Head 



The creation of jointly owned federal/provincial societies wias, 
then, something of an innovation which seemed veiy sensible, nie provision 
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of the power to the executive director was done equally deliberately, but 
whether it was as wise has yet to be decided. Interestingly enough, the 
structures of crown corporations were carefully examined in selecting 
the organizational model, but the roles of agency heads were not. iVhen 
" one examines the roles of t^e heads of the Bank of Canada, the CNR, CBC, 
Polymer, NFB, NRC, etc., one does note, that John Grierson of the National 
Film Board, A.D.*lXinton of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and 
James Coyne of the Bank of Canada were men who performed their roles very 
differently from others in the same jobs. Therefore, to what extent the 
job shape the man is questionable, but it is quite clear that the 
OLitst^ding people had a very clear definition of their mission. 

The roles assumed by the heads of various government corporations, 
including C.J. Mackenzie of the National Research Council, Dunton of 
the CBC, Donald Gordon of the CNR, Grierson of the NFB, and H.M. Tory, 
foioider of NRC and several ■ Imi vers it ies, represent the only Canadian 
tradition that mj^t be followed. On the other hand, the United States 
has a long history of a great many private and "semi -autonomous quasi 
non-governmental"' organizations which serve as training ground for both 
directors, executive directors, and management staff for foundations or / 
, government supported prdjects. The various leaders of the Company of [ 
Young Canadians did not provide admirable models; although they were noble 
people they did not have an adequate definition O^Hhemselves in their rol^ 
as director. ^ • 

The role that the executive director of a NewStart- corporation 
-defined for Himself in terms of the work of the society, and relations 
with the two levels of government who appointed him, was very critical 
to the outcanes achieved. SQmejj||^Start executive directors had a very 
distinct definition of their mijHftr^d role,^ and ptherk seemed to have 
a confused conception of what tflSHwere doing. 

The freedom accorded ,the executive director was both a. strength 
and a weakness depending on the individuals involved. Certain organiza- 
tional change* could have been made in the structure to ensure some great:er 
adherence to the intent and principles of the program even if the role .' 
performai|jire %f the e:fecutive director could not be altered. Some sug- 
gestions 'for this would include: 

1. mixed board of directors, including outside directors and 
some directors from each level of government, some staff of the society 
could also be included on the bpard. > * 

*2. the executive director not serving as the chairman. 

3. a monitoring system which would require quarterly, or at least 
annual, program progress reports. ^ • 

4. a system of detennining research priorities and assigning them 

to the societies. This, is the system used by the^ Department .of Agriculture 
in assigning specific research projects to certain experimental farms. 
It would have prevented the great overlaps of experimental courses worked 
on by almost every ^NewStart society. 
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No federal department has a real conception of the methods of social 
invention or the ^stages of successive approximations required by social 
institutions to become the organizations they should* Althougji there 
are inteminable reorganizations' that take place in federal departments 
(the creation of a Department of .Industry out of Trade and Commerce, and 
then putting them back together after a few years is only one of many 
exanples) , these changes are purely organizational and avoid the real 
issue. Too often goveriiments rename programs rather thaa improve the 
programs themselves. 7 / 

The question of tjie appropriateness of the provincial 1/ incorporated, 
jointly owned society must re-open the examination of the other forms of 
organization originally considered. At the present ti^e the federal 
government is spending 20 times as much money on physical science research 
as on social science research. (This is why we are still grappling with 
old histoxic social problems such' as prejudice, racial strife, linguistic 
antagonism, poverty, illiteracy, crime, etc.)» It is also why tedmological 
inventions ♦(e.g. , the car and television) have a greater influence on our 
social life than do social inventions.- Should the government decide to 
right .the balance and significan>tly increase social research funds,, then 
the organizational structure of social invention centres becomes very 
inportant. As a matter of interest, the N.ewStart program was the largest 
single project using social science research dollars in 1970.^ Therefore,/ 
the NfewStart coipo rations on the one hand, and ^^traditional government ^ 
departments on the other, represented the two major distinct organization 
structures carrying on social research. The question remains that if th6 
government. were to dramatic;^lly increase the funds for social researdi, 
^should it be channeled into organizations similar to NeivStart societies?-. 




The moc^l presented by the National ReseaB(|rfi Council may be more 
appropriate in that (a) legislation could be enacted setting forth 
specific parayters of activity, (b) it would provide the authori 
Parliament over the agency more than exists with the soa.ety, and (c). 
it could provide for certain controls such as the Finana.al Administration 
Act. Some problems might be encountered because of the federal govern- 
ment's view of the constitution. For instance, social research requires 
that the experimehters do things for and with people (e.g., train tJiem, 
pay them, and collaborate with them). Therefore, the actual project^ 
conducted at the federal and provincial levels must cut across the so- 
callpd jurisdictions federal and provincial governments. The NewStart 
program did this very well. .Similar provisions would need to be incor- 
porated in any new social invention centre. The federal government might 
feel that it would be easiest to delegate all .social experimentation 
to the provincial level, but in so doing, it would have to be prepared 
to abdicate its prioritie^^for such r^earch .(as in the invention of better 
methods of teaching language, the invSition of better ways of manpower 
training, etc.) . It would also have to abdicate its right to require 
experimentation with any given methods of language training or whatever. 

-It is unlikely, however,' that the federal ParliaiMfit would enact 
any legislation setting up a federal agency and give ^P^^ome powers to 
taJce action in provincial jurisdiction. The corporate structure as rep- 
resented by NewStart, therefore, would seem to be the most appropriate. 
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The one major change, however, would necessarily be the incorporation o£ 

a federal society which could itself (a) fund regional or federal/provincial 

research societies, Cb) conduct research and development itself, and 

(c) provide the services of a technical^ support service to the federal/ • 

provincial, societies. The federal society should have directors appointed V. 

m collaboration with appropriate provinces because of the crossing over 

of jurisdictions that is entailed in experimental social research. / 

= The qorporate form of 'organization was selected for the NewStart 
program because it peimitted equality between governments in directing 
the program and because it permitted the project to operate in both juris-* 
dictions. Such jurisdictional problems are not found only between levels 
of government. Indeed, too frequently, they exist very much between^ 
departments' at the same level of goveirmient. At least three, federal 
departments have identical programs lof work orientation for the disad- 
vantaged (Work Activities of National Health and Welfare; Manpower Corps • 
of Regional Economic Expansion, and Basic Job Readiness Training of 
Manpower and Imnigration) . Three federal departments that pay papple 
viho have inadequate incomes have entirely different programs for them: 
welfare allowances for the very poor, insurance payments for the unemployed, 
and allowances and training for those in Manpower training. A corporate 
form of organization could permit more integration of these or other 
services that present Legislation tends to set^apart. 
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VIII. LOCATICH* OF SOCIAL INVE^^'ION CENTRES 



There are Mfweral important issues that must be considered in 
deciding the location for a social invention centre. Among them are 
the following: 

1. A good library with up to date acquisitions in the subject matter 
of the projects undertaken by the centre. The library must be a 
part of the social invention centre itself or at least in the 
saroe building complex. TTie library should be used extensively 
during the fonmilfttion of the concept which will be researched 
and develo^d. The library must be of books and pferiodicals 
alone, but also of program' materials WiRt have been used in 
related projects. This will include jji^tructional mate^als, 
tests and other devices used in hunan resource developMht. 

The availability of very large coll6ctions such as the Educational 
Researdi Infomatign Centre (ERIC) on microfiche* at modest cost 
enables remote^i^^Aries to have an iq) to date and fairly complete 
library. One requirement to fully utilize tj^is system, however, 

the capacity to search the literature j^ifa computer. This ^ 
requires access to an IBM 360 conqjuter which is available in most 
major cities in Canada. ^ ^ ^ 

2. Access to a computer for literature searches as described above 
and for the processing of evaluation data. It is not necessary 
that the computer be in the immediate area unless the volune 
of woric is such as to require social invention centre staff on 

a full time basis to be involved in the programming for computer 
runs. This is not generally required in social invention. centres. 

3. ^ Access to professional and special services such as consultants, 

professional groups, other relevant specialized libraries, 
university personnel, etc., to permit the ready testing of ideas, 
the informal exchange of ideas and the more economic obtaining 
• of contractual professional' services. The larger tl|e city in 
which the social invention centre is located, the more readily 
available are such services. On the other jj^Jid the larger the 
centre, the more expensive ma^ of these ^Wm^^ However, 
as with many other things, the price doe^^Broct the value and, 
therefore, the larger the centre the greal^ej5|he benefit to the 
centre. 



4. 



Access to decision makers is «i important consideratioj. A 
Siocial invention centre has many decision makers that a^ust 
constantly cultivate in order to (1) carry out researSi and 
developmeij^ that it thinks is required, (2) obtain necessary 
approval«ji terms of funding, staffing, facilities, etc., 
(3) obtain ^^pproval for experimental field tests of riew methods 
being developed, (4) make arrangements to gather data through*^ 
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surveys and other means, (5) promote adoptions of the methods 
developed, (6) obtain feedback from users to gain information 
that can be used in re -development. All of this requires a 
constant inter^tion of staff of the social invention centre 
with a wide variety of federal, provincial and institutional 
personnel. It is, therefore, beneficial to be on a main air 
route with good connections with all parts of C^aiiada. ^ 

Isolation frOTi non-productive events. A social invention^ 
centre must be judged by the number, and value of its inventions 
and the extent to vdiich they are put into use, A great deter- 
rent to such productivity is the typing up of valuable staff 
time in the procedural rituals of the largie bureaucratic 
prganizations best exanplified by the Government of Canada. 
Examples may include frequent meetings on organizational 
problems, staffing of task forces to deal with Urgent current 
problems, preparation of somewhat related position papers for 
conferences, or preparation of speeches for senior officials 
and politicians, ^ 

Interaction with potential adopters on a frequent basis. The 
preparation, experimental conduct and evaluation of a new 
method tak» up to four years of intensive woSk and does not 
require frequent interaction with the federal bureaucracy 
that supports the work. Inde^,.mbre frequent interaction is 
required with progressive insUtutSons than either federal or 
provincial bureaucracies. Inj^lfoSn resource development pro- 
grams there is a pattern of program peimissiveness that is 
greatest at the federal level and decreases through provincial 
levels but is still quite perceptible at the institutional 
level. This is in keeping first, with the federal viewpoint 
that methods of human resource development are in the provincial 
jurisdiction and, therefore, federal programs permit the use of 
a wide range of social methods. Similarly, many provinces 
delegate to individual institutions the selection of particular 
methodologies- Generally speaking, provinces look to the more 
progfessive institutions to experiment with nqf methods and only 
when the new methods have demonstrated their value do provincial 
offices recommend the methods to other institutions for t-h#ir 
consideration. It is in this context that provinces accept 
interaction between professionals in federal organizations and • 
in provincial institutions, on the understanding, of ijpurse, 
that the relationship is collegial and-not administrative. 

The implications of this fon^e locatiQ|^^a social invention 
centre suggest that the c^tr^ hiive ^^^^S^ess t;/^ thi^^more 
progressive social instit^|ions.^ TheQrfBl^a one goodJlocation 
because each province muJlt be dealt viflhseparately and perhaps 
20% of the related social institutions iijkitft be dealt with on a 
periodic basis. * ^ 
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The process of deciding to adopt a rie\v measure is one^of discussing 
the method with the developers, viewing it in action, adopting 
it for experimental use*^and adapting it for general use. This 
fiTocess should be initiated before the first prototype is 
develoi>ed by the social invention centre because the ^tire process 
is a slow one aiid requires an early start.- At the same time as 
the relationship with such institutions is cultivated, it is 
important to establish and maintain a positive ^d useful relation- 
ship with the provincial department. Hov;^ver, this does not 
requil^ as much time or frequent contact §s with the progressive 
inst itutions . 

3imilarly, lesser contact is required with regional offices 
federal departments CMaiJpower and Immigration, . Indian Af*tairsf 
Regional Lconomic ExiMnsion, etc.) even though these organizations 
may purchase the sendee fran the provinces. Generally they do 
not require any particular social methodology and often disclaim 
an interest in such "provincial" matters. 

'\ho location of a social invention centre requires, therefore, 
ready transportation between it and institutions that maght 
adopt the methods developed. 

Cohabitation with a progressive social institution. A federal 
social invention centre is generally prohibited from lisinc the 
methods that it has developed because of the general tj^er- 
standing that the federal government should limit its role to 
financing social programs whereas the province has the respon- 
sibility of delivering the social programs. Theri|fore, a 
social invention centre would find itself operatiTig in a pro- 
vincial field if it were to test out its avii methods. For this 
reason a partnership needs to be established with one or ;nore 
social institutions that are agreeable to testing out the new 
methods at each stage of develoixient* It is important for the 
social invention centre to be able to have continuous daily 
interaction with the conduct of the initial test runs of the 
new methods in order to gain the most detailed observations 
on the use of the methods and to make the best {Uans for re- 
development of the procedures. 

Access to clientele. iTic clientele for a social method may 
var>" with each project. For instance, a cross section of 
clientele rec]ui red might include natives, whites, illiterates, 
language students, vocayonrfl students, welfare recipients, 
psjM'hiatric patients, ^cd, infirm, or any other classification 
of **disadvant aged" jvople. 

Ihc ^^rTa] invent ion centre requires ready access to such people 
in order that the staff have a first hand accjuaintance v^ith then. 
In this way the professionals can develop better Judgement as 
to what is appropriate and possible rather than simply usiiv^ 
the literar^ire or the reports s;(j^ otiiers . 
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Bccauso of the range of sd^jects Ihiit a social invention centre 
will address over the perio^l^ years, it is essential that the 
centre be located where most^f' these groups will be available. 
In some casci such groups af& mutually exclusive. For instance » 
it is not likely to find both rural and urban resig^nts in the 
simc place, llius, the largest and most cosmopolitan city is not 
necessarily the most appropriate. 

i 

Another factor to be considered is the purposQ. of the new methods 
to be developed dnd the implications this may 'have for location. 
For 'irpitance, if the project is to develop new methods of training 
naral residents for city industrial jobs jhe foJ^J^ing factors have 
to be considered: * . 

(a) how and where to gain the greatest understanding of (i) 
rural residents, (ii) the nature of employment and the 
ski lis required in urban industry, and Ciii) the style 
of lire in the country and in the city working class 
district for men, wotaen and children. 

fb) Whether the training Is to be provided in the locale 
of the rural people oi^in the industrial neighborliood. 

lixporiencc with retraining programs would suggest that for a 
project like' this it would be best to provide th^ academic 
upgrading in the hdmc locale ^n<| the vocational training in the 
industrial locale. Under such circumstances it might be de- 
cided that an experimental unit would have to be located in 
a niral community and another in the urban area. This serves 
to emphasize that there is no one best location for a social 
invention centre and that it may require field stations to be ' 
located for a period 0/ time in different settings. Finally, 
if the centre is exjx^ctcd to develop linglish and French 
programs simultaneously, it should be located in a bilingual 
area (although this might negate areas with sizeable native 
populat ions) . 

Ihe politics of location. The location of an enterprise 
fwhether it is an industn', school or government agency) is 
so important to a communit\' from an ecGnbnic standpoint that 
it i^ not often logated or relocated without some political 
activity. Rivalries between cities or provinces for a given 
factor)', for instance, provide ample evidence of the issues 
that can arise. These are relatively mild, however, compared 
to the reactions of a comnunity when a government attempts 
to remove an institution fron a cormiunity. 

In some projects, and particularly experimental social progr|ps, 
one nay expect to find a mixed reaction to the clientele and 
to the project itself, A publicly financed program or insti- 
tution is always a/fair and [XDpular target for criticism and 
It Is, therefore, placed in a position that makes it difficult 
for It to experiments It is perfectly legitimate for a social 
invention centre to make mistakes for this is at the verv heart 
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of the experimental process and it is impossible to develop nov 
methods iithaut the possibility of experimenting and hence making 
mistakes.' It is'^sential, therefore, that a social invention 
centre develop a legitimacy for its role in the canmunity where 
it is located. This acceptance must be gained from a number of 
sources including professionals, the media, chamber of commerce, 
politicians and other opinion leaders. Mk a mattpr of interest, 
it took some three or four years for Sasl|ftchewan NewStart to 
gain this support in Prince Albert. The experience of that 
organization was that it wa| essentj^al to have politicians of ^ 
all parties to defend its actions and to promote its coatinuation. 

Die costs of relocation. The costs of relocating each employee 
and his family could readiiy amount to $"2,000. each. The costs 
of preparing a new facility could amount to $130,000., (the cost 
o^ Saskatchewan NewStart 's non- recoverable leasehold improvements), 
the costs of packaging and transporting the assets (probably 
$25,000.), but probably the most important cost would be in the 
several calendar months of lost work before, during, and after 
the move. This time would be lost in prepjirin^ for tlfe move, 
in the process of the move itself, in unpacking, rearranging, 
etc., and finally in establishing the relationships with a local 
counterpart to re-establish the experimental program in collab- 
oration with new provincial colleagues. 

The location of a social inventi&ni centre is as 'important and 
sensitive an issue as locating a factory. ^*There arc a number 
of vcr>' important considerations that must be decided very 
carefully to ensure that the selected location will provide 
the most "^advantages to the project and ensure the least like- 
lihood of a costly and disruptive relocation at .a later date. 
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KarjiJJf^vDeujsch/John Piatt, Dieter Senghaas^ 
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cn^^ol^^ environmental group conditions for creative success in the 
• ^ fl^""^^^ l^- ? frequent subject «er debate. It is not^eJerallv 
ob?l(npH ^ """"^ mfomation about these^ creative conditio^ f 2^ be ^ 
obtained from a statistical analysis of creative instances To exa^ne 
this question, we made a list of some 62 leading achi^Slnts in ST 

Sied t"e^^ore'?..''j^^'"^ ^^^^ ^^^^ • ^^^^ thTust^el^Ive 
tried to explore the following major groups of questions. 

1. Which were the major achievements,' or advances, or breakthroughs in 
the social sciences from 1900 to 1965? Are there publicly verifi- 

i S r.n'?"'^ ^ "^^"^ be recognized? CaS suS advLces " 

J be called cumulative m the sense proposed by J. B. Conant Sit 

. IS, have successive advances been built upon earlier ones? 

2. In what fields did such breakthroughs occur? 

Did major advances relate mainly to theory, or to method or to 
matters of substance? In what fields did^such Sw'^s^ccur^st 

4. Are there any changes and trends over time in the incidence and 
characteristics of these breakthroughs? mc^aence and 

5. Who accomplished such advances most often -- individuals or teams? 

' ^" IH^nJcr^'i?!?^^ °^ contributors at the time of their achieve- 
^ ments? Did they have any special per^ality characteristics? 

s 

c^tl^' S"^^^ professor of government at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, NJassachusetts ; Dr. Piatt is associate director df the Mental 
WiS. '■'^•^ -'''"'^i University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; and D? 
&?^y! m^^^^^^ professor at Goethe University, Frankfurt ajn Main, 

Reprinted from 
Science » 5 February 1971. Vol. Ill, pp 450-459 
with fJermission 
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7. Were the results quantitative, explicitly or by inplication? 

8* Did such breakthroughs require much capital? Manpower?' Other 
resources? • 

9. Where were they acconplished? At vtfiat geographic locations? * At 

. what types of institutions? Under what social and political 

. conditions 3f 
\ 

10. 'Where did the ideas come from? Were most advances made primarily 

within existing disciplines, or were they mainly interdisciplinary 
in "Character? ^ 

11. Did the major advances have any close relation to social practice? 
Were they inspired or provoked b¥ practical demands or conflicts? 
Were they applied to practice? if so, were tJiey applied by or to 
individuals, small or middle-sized groups, or national governments 
and states? 

^ 

12. How long was the. delay between each major breakthrough and its first 
major mpact on social science or social practice, or both? 

J* 

Some of the evidence bearing on these questions is summarized in*^ 
Table 1 in relation to the 62 achievements in the years 1900-65. The' 
achievements themselves were selected cm the basis of our personal t 
judgment as to theW importance for so^^l science in this century. We 
also called upon the opinions and advic« of a nurrber of colleagues in 
other fields, and we checked each contributior\ against the relevant 
entries of the recent editicJn of the IvUeAncutlonaZ EncyclopexiLa ^o^ thz 
Social 6 ci%ncu (/). r • 

The full range of answers to our questions, including various kinds 
of statistical analyses, will be given elsewhere (2), but some of the 
broa# results of more general interest are summarized here. The rq, are 
three principal findings 'from this study. 

1. There o^e such things as social science achievements and social 
inventions, which are almost as clearly defined and as operational 
as technological achievements and inventions. 

2. TlibSe- achievements have ' coninonly been the result of conscious and 
systematic researcli and development efforts by individuals or teams 
working on particular problems in a small number of interdisciplin- 
ary centers. 

3. Tliese achievements have had ividespread acceptance or major social 
effects in surprisingly short times; median times are in the range 
of 10 to 15 ^ars, a range comparable with the median times for 
widespread acceptance of major technological inventions. 
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»|>liih, maihcffliticii Wl. philoiopbif, lo|ic, ind Nuory of science; Pol, poKiici; hi 
^ ihc wort Abbrcviitiom in column 7: QFE, quintitiN llodin|s eipKdt; Qfj, 



Cofltribuiion 



I. The^^ry mil mcamment of 
Mciil ii^qualiiiei (Ec) 



2. So(. ioloiy of burcaucricy, 
culiure»iAd viluei (Soc) 

J. Thcofy o( ow*piii)f oriinl* 
and revoluiion (Pol) 

i PsychoanilKund depth 
Piycholoiy (Psy) 

5. Correlation analysis and 
MKial theory (Math) 



6. GiiHlaal 
(N) 



tnnsfonniiioa 



TEliteiiuiliei(^S«) 

■ , . . A* 

i. IMryof^andnMihematica 

IPhM) 

9. hagniatic and heharionl 
psAholoo (Pay) 



10. Learn^i theory (Psy) 

11. lAKlliienceteKs(Piy) 



II Roteofinnotfitiunsin 
locioecoAOfnjcehlAie (Ec) 



n. Conditioned rclleies(hy) 

M. Cestalipiycholoiy (Psy)^ 
* 

1). SovioiMlry and locioirami 
(.Soc) . 

16. Soviet type of onc party 
itiie(Pf>t| 



Coatribulor 
2 



Tm 
J 



V. Pireio 

CGini 

M.W(bcr 

V.l.Lenit 



1900 
1901 



1900-21 



1900-17 



S. Freud 


1900-2} 


C.G.iun| 


19tO-}0 




1910- JO 


K, Pearson ^ 


1900-21 


F Edflfwnrth 




HA^Fiiltfr 




B. Webb 




S. Webb 




Wt Ui tTlllW 




n. u« iTCUi 




U. MOSCI 


I900-2J 


V. Parcto 


1900-16 


If 1 it * 

H. 0. LauwtU 


1936-52 




IfiAff IJ 

ItOJ'I4 


iv rt. ifniieneao 


J. Dewey 


i90K$ 


G N Wid 

Vi III ItKmU 


IWO-JI 


C.Cooley 


1900-1 


WLThonMS 


I90O-40 


E. L ll)omdito 


. 1905-40 


CMlttolJ 


1929-^ 


AiDlnel 


1905-11 


LTerman 


l9l6-)7 


C Spearman 


1904-27 


J. A. Schumpeter 


t90M4 




1946-50 


WROtbum 


1922-M 


A P. Usher 


1924 


J. Schmookkr 


1966 


1. Pavlov 


1910-30 


M. Wcitheimer 


1912-32 , 


K.Koirka 


s 


WKoeMer 




J. L Moreno 


1915 




1934^3 


V.l Umud 


1917-21 


M. Gandhi 


1911-34 



Laugnn^, Swit 
Cagliari. It. 
Padua, It. 
Rome. It. 

Frciburi, Ger. 
HeidrlbergfOer. 
Munich, Gcr. 

Shushenskoe, Siberia 
London, £n|. 
Munich, Ger 

Vienna, Aus, 



London, Eng. 
Oxford, Enf. 



Turin, It. 
Lausanne. SwiL 
Chicafo, III. 

Cantbridie, Eng, 



Ann jObor, Mid 
Chkaio,IU. 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 
^hicitojll. 
'York.N.Y. 

lew York, N.Y. 
(kit Haven, Conn; 

Paris. Fr. 
Stanford, Calif. 
Londoiv Eng. 

Vienna, Aus. 
Cambridfie, Mas* 
New York, N.Y. 
Cambridie, Mai. 
Minneapolis, Mina. 

Leninirad, UKU 

I 

Berlin, Ger. 



Inmbruck. Aus. 
Leninarod, U.S.SJL 
Ahmcdabid, lidii 



Type of 
support 
J 



University chain 



University chiir with 
re^arch support 

Underground pirty 



University institute, 
of psychology 




-abian society 



University institutes 



Univenlty institute 
Uni verity chain 



Teachcn college, Institute 
of human nliiions 

Testing organitations 



I 



University chair and 
research program 

*l 

Imperial medico-surgicil 
academy 

University chiin 



Univet^t)^ chair 

Politburo/ 

Political movement 
and institute (as^hnm) 



No. of 
worken 
6 



l + N 
I 

1+N 
t + N 
1 + N 

4 + N 

1 + N 



1 + N 
1 + N 

1 + N 



3 + N 
I 



Quantitative 
aspects 
7 



QFE i 2J 



on 

QPI 

Non-Q 

QFE' 

QPE 

QFE 

QPE 
Non-Q 

QFE 
QFE 

QPI 

QPI 
NonQ 

QFE 
QPI 
Nm-Q 



20tlO 

1015 

30±I0 

t 

35i5 



30 

20tlO 



20t5 
I5±S 

40 



20110 

I 



\i<t 10 



Cooliliuiiol 

I 



IICaitnlicooooiicpliBniBi 
(Ec) 

l9.Soclilwcirv(fiwctiolia 
poliiki ud Koooob (Be) 



2llil4|lcil 
odckin 




iiid unity 



Il.QutntlwinnillKailkil 
iiui)iciofffir(Plil) 



2). Sociolom o( knowlidK ud 
Kieoa (S«) 



]4.QiuAiiiiiivc|)oiiikilKiciici 
ladbisiclk)Of(Pol) 



}f. Funioniliit uihmpoloiy ) 



2& Ecoiysteia Ihcory (Soc> 

2TFic(orinily}is(Mith) 
21. OpcritiotuldellniikyttlPhil) 
29.$inictttrilliniuiitict (Math) 



10. Bconomic prupouities, 
employment, ind lineal 
policy (Ec) * 
^ Jl.Gim theory (Mith) 

31 Pemfll lAd lucrrilli 
of|aiii2itiofl aqd pvcmiMl (fol) 

3).ConununitTiiiKto(Soc) • 



* 2 



TlM 

J 



4 



5 



Naof 
ifotken 
6 



Qauti&n 
Mpecti 
7 



Q.Xntiia l»2D-2i 
dCrioko 

A.CPi|M ^ l«0-» 

K. Arrow I9M 

MSthlick 'lili-U 
R.Cimip 

0. Nturilh 

P.Frtnk 

LWiU|;eiuleil 

R-Rcichcnbich IMl 

C Morra 1936-M 

LKRIchinlMio mi-ii 

Q.Wrii|hl 193W6 

H.Rsrtchich 1923 . 
il. Muiriy 

IMinnhtiffl 1923-}} 

R.K.Mciton , 19)7 

adelPiico I95IMO 

.CMeoUn ^ I92J-}« 
$.Rico 
RGoinell 
II. D. Liufell 

A. R. Ridclilb-BrofB 



I MiliaowtU 
T.PinoM 

R.Pirk 
EW.Burita 

LBuntOM 

P.W.Bridimu 

R, Jokobson ud 
Pniuecluie 
N. Chomsky 

J. M. Keynei 

,/ 

ix Neumion 
0. Morieuiera 

^•oTV-luni 

ILLynd 

LWimcf IWl 
CKluckbohJi 



, Loi)dod,EA| 
SunfordfCilif. ' 

ViennitAtii 



Cimbridte, Eai. ^ 
Berlin, Ger. 
Chicago, III 
Cambridge, Muii 

Londorii En|. 
Chica|0,IIL 

HerisauiSwit. 
Cani^ridgeiM^ 

Heidelberg, Oer. 
Frankfurt, Ger. 
Princeioft,NJ. 
New Haven, Coiui 

CliicagoJIL 



1925 


Cipe Town, S. Aff. 




StdiMy.Aui. 




Chicago, III. 




Oxiofd, Eof. 


192M5 


London, Ea|. 


1932-JO 


Ounbridie, Mm. ^ 


192(-)l 


' Chict|o,IIL 


192641 


Chici|o,'llL 


I927-)S 


Cunbridte, Mm. 


1927-67 


Brno, Czech. 


dmbridie. Mm, 


1957- 


CambridicMM. 


192M4 


Cinibrid|e,En|. 






I92M4 


Berlin, Oer. 


1944-51 


Princeton, NJ. 


I92M9 


' Kian|si,P.R.Chint 




Yenw, P. R. Chini 




Pekinc P. R. Chint 


192942 


New York, N.Y. 



Chicago, III. 



University cbaift < 

Vienna circle and 
univenity chain 

Uoivenily chain 



Univenity chair and 
rcKi 



Cani 

University 



prognni 




Univenity cl 
institutes, ai 



I + N 
1 + N ^ 
3 + N 

» 

t 

I+N 



QPB 
QPB 
QPI 



QFE 
Non^ 



\ 



YeMinll 
inpiel 
4 



7t6 
40tl0 
20tJ 



25it0 
15±S 

10 



' Ij'niveniiv chlln 


HN 


QFE 


lJi5 








H 


Univenity chain 
ind travel grams 


,1+S 


Noii4} 


20ilO 


^ Univenity chain 
9 


2+N 


QFB, 


25±) 


Univenity chair ^ 


1+N 




15ilO 


' Univenity chair 


1 


QPI 


I5±5 


. Urtivenily chain 
and programs 


1+N 

* / 
1+N 


QPE 


, 20110 


Univenity chair 


QFE 


6±4 


Univenity chain 
and institute 


2+N 

' 1 


QFE 


10i5 


'political movement 


' 1+N 


QPI 


15 ±10 


Univenit]^chairi 


2 

V 


QFE 


20±S 



79 



CoolributioQ 
1 



,1 



Coniribuior 
2 



Time 
3 



Place 
4 



Type of 
support 
5 



No. o( Quintitilive Yean unll 
workers . upecU impicl 
6 7 I 



}f Ciillureindpenonililyind 
coinparaiivc child reirini (An) 



}S. Economics of monopolisiic 
compciiton (Ec) 

36. Auihoritirian personality 
and (amily struclure (Piy) 



37. Large kale sampling in social 
rcscaKh (Math) 

}(. lahoraiuryitudyofstnall 
groups (P\y) 



39, Naiional income accouniing (Ec) 



40. GeiX'tjirsyxcnisflnjIysislPhi]) 



41, Aditude survey and opinion 
pollifti(Psy) 



42. Inptil-out m\)\\s (Fx) < 
41 linear proitfamniing (Ec) 



44. Conicni analysis (Pol) 



0 



45. 0|)erani condiiioning and leamini; 
leaching machines (Psy) 

4i. Statistical decision ihcory (Math) 

47. Oitraiions research and . 
systems analysi}(Miih) , 

41. Scaling theory (Psy) 



ERIC 



R. Benedict 
M.Mcad 

0. Gorer 

A. Knrdiner 
J, Piagci 

E. E^ikson 
J, Whiting 

1. Child 

Ell.Chatnberlin 
J. Robinson 

M. floriheimer 
II. Marcuse 
E. Fromm 
T. Adorno Wof. 
A Milsiherlicb 

M« Hansen 

R. I.ippiit ' 
R. Likcil 
D. Cartwriglil 

p. Siati^ical 
Office 

L. v: BcrtiilanHy 
N. Riishcvsky 
J.G. Miller 
' A. Rapoport 
R. W. Gerard 
K. Doiilding 

C. Gallup 
N. CantrtI 
P. F I.a/jrsfeld 
A Campbell 

W. Iconlicf 

L. Kanlorovich 
J. D, Souio 

G. BlDanliig / 
R. Dorfmai) 

H. La^sivell 
l^eS.Pool ' 

B. [((relson 

B, F, Skinner 

A,Wald . 

P. M. S. Blickett 
P. Murse 
i. Bcllmin 

I. Gultinin 

C. Coombi 



1930 
1930 

19)9 

m 
m 



193W3 



m 

1962 

193WJ 

1932-36 



193)^ 
I93J 

1936 
I9S6 



1936 

1937- J2 
1940 
1942 

1936-53 

lV3»-50 
1941 
1948 
1938 

1938- 56 



196166 

1938- 38 

1939- 50 

1941-50 
1941-51 

1941-14 



New York, N.Y. 



Geneva, Swil. 
Citnbridge, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Cambridge, Mass, 
Camhridtc, Eni. 

Fnuikruri,Hicr. 



Stanford, Cilif. 
Frankfurt, Ger. 
Heidelberg, Gcr. 

Washington, D.C 
bunbridgc, Masi 

}■ 



Plijladdpliia, Pa. 
Cambridge, Eng. 
Wosliinglon,D.C 
NewYork,'N,Y. 

Vienna, Aus. 
Chbgo, III. 
Ann Aibor, Mich. 



Printcion, N,J. 

New York. N.Y. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Canihridfc, Mm 

Leningrad, U.S,S.R. 
Buenos Airei, Arg. 
> Wtlllitgton, D.C. 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Chicago, 111. . 

' Cambridge, Mass. 

' Bloomington, Ind. 
, Cambridge, Miss.' 

Ne'w York, N.Y. 

London, Eng. 
Cambridge, MiM 



lihaci,N.Y. i 
Ann ^bor, Mien. 



University chairst research 
projects, and iravef grants- 



3 + N' Noo>Q 20tl0 



University chain 

litsiitute for social research 
and univer^ty ' 



Govcmflneni office 

University and research 
institutes 



Public research institutes 
and university chain 



University research 
institutes 



.UniversityliM research 
institutes, coiluietcial 
organizations 

University chair 

University research institutes 
■ and government olRce 



Univenity institute 



Uni«er>ity chain 

Univenity chair 

Government research 
iastitules 

Univenity chain 



QPB lots 



3 + N QPI 



N QFE 

1 + N QPI 



N QPI 



1 + N QPE 
N QFE 



I 



20±3 



5 

IO±S 



QFE 10 ±3 



3 + N QFE 



1+N QFE 15 
1+N QFE 10±5 , 



QFE 10 



1 + N QPE 15 



15*5 
5 



J + N QFE 10±5 



Contribulioii 
I 



CoAlribuior 
2 



Time 
) 



Place 
4 



49. Quantidlive modelror 
uiionaliMn itnd inuirBlioii 
(Pol) , 

jOl TVorin of ccanomic ^ 
development (Ec) 



5l.rofnpuim(Milliy 



SI Mttliivariiie iiulysii linked 
loiociol throry (Sac) 

Si^qformatton ihcorjf, 
] ffk\m\c^. and (eiJbui ; 
( i^^ms (Mjthi 

j> 5) C^iiiiive Jyn.inua u(i 
( WkHLC (I'hil) 



56. Gm^putcr ^imulaiioo of 
(CuiN^r^v ipi^M (Li| 

andwcMfw^ncc (An) 

)l, lliciircliiialcoiniuiioi/cd 
dc:iM»n m(^i'l) iMjih) 

)9 f iht knctit m\)Ui (pUnned < S 
/ priiitf jniniifiu inJ huJuciinf) 
(Pol) 

10. Ci'iMpuicr umubiHin (i( S4Kial ' 
poliluhyMiniv (Full 



ii ConiliUilMiiiiyjmt vinjtik. 
61 ^{ixhrn liM.ikh4Vnl 



K.Dcutsch j> 
fi. Ru^stlt 
R.L 'Merrill 

P. Ro^nvicin>RodiM 
R. Pfchisch ^ 
R. Nmk 
W. A. I.ci«u 
G. MyrdJI 
A. 0. IlirMhmnn 
H riUrod'^ 

II. ( hciKiy 

V. Uti^h 
S CjUuII 
I). P. i;defl 
JW.Mjuihly. 

S. .SiouKcr 
T.W.4mkrM>o 

P. \.mhk\i 

C S\mm 
fTWicnL-f ' . 

J. Tinlxfriirn 
f. Samuflson 
MJmvaud 

J. B. Conani 
I ll. Colicn 
T/kubn ^ 

I.. Klein 
G Urcutt 

C fevj.Stratni 



II. Sinuw 
C IliUh 



.W. McPh^ 
ll^inoQ 
Allewell 
I Pool , 
R. Alxrlu^n. / 

A h^non 
J. S^oletnaa 



im:^] 



Cimbridse^ Mast. 
New llj^funa 



ERLC 



1943^)1 



l.ondonJ(i|. 
S^niiajtoTthilc ♦ 
y •iJcwyork.N.Y, 
Mjniliesk*^ Kng, 
f \ ShH.iht)lm,Swcd. 

New llavcn, Cona 

' lljltiini^i^ild 
* Sianfurd,falif.| 

IM^51 Catnhridi^Ci Maxv 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

1944-54 Wa^hincion.D.C^;^ 
Xambciiise, Mas. 
^ 'New York, N.Y. 

1W4-JUP;tanibrid^»Maii ^' 
Orange, NJ, 

^ IfiyW. ' 'Thellaciie.Neih. 
^ miJ ' CanibiWfie, Man 
^ IJrt PaiiO>. ' ' ' 

Cambridge, Masi 



I04M4 
I 

mm 

WW 46 

m 



Derlrley.Olif- 
New Njlen« Conp. 

Philadcl||hia,Pi*, 
'Mrftlivjn,.Wtw ' 



PiilNhli^fji 
SaniaMiiinii:i.Cilif.. 



1956 66. ./ Piii^burgh, Pji 



IV5K64 
I9M^ 



Cini^ridfe. Misi 
New Maven, Cp^o. 

Ann Arbor, fniih. 

S 

Bahimuro^ Mil, 



Type of . . 
suppoil 
s 



University iliiir> 



Govemmeni ofTkn 
U N. KKM^wA eumnmsioa, 
iinivcrsiiy ihaii^ 



No. of Qt^niiiaipii^'^ Y/A^ 
worker 0 . >nevh \\ imMl 

' — ~~r r - tr . - ' . - ^• 




QFB : • / .-lot/ 



' y.. 



University jnd guvemrf 



Gnvernment and iiniv^N'tii 
research institutes 




Unimsiiif r«afth iilMiiiiie . | ' 2 + N y '(^t -^;.^ 

and Btll Liboralufics '> •.«;• .T'r-; ' i 

GovmmatimtilMt V. l + iiAv'jftisi '^10^5 

ainluiiivrwlythaifs ' , .rc« \#7'^'3' ' / 



3 + N ^i.- 



"■■ /i «. • ' .* V,' •/ :■■». il' /. ' ' 



Univciviiy \e<cvck 



GovernnWntrefaitedfl 
rfKarcMnstiti)|e 

Uni^er&ity^iii)^ 
I, . reu'jirihinstjttfe ^ 




1 10 

1 



1 



54J 



Uiii»c(Mt)f ind fcsf Jicl^ 

^li^lilUl^ 



i:+N 



Qill 



♦ 
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were d^fiS^L-^^i*fS?f°yi^'^^^'\'°"^ '^^^""^^^ ^^is study ' 
were detined as l!aiPfp.the followmg ch^ First, thev ^^i^ 

rl^^l ?n n'° Pf ^ceiition of relationships or tl ey had t> . 

llTln i^i operations, including scientific operations. Tliat is, they 
had to help people see sonething nol^rceived before, as represented bj 
new discoveries (statements o# the f5r5» "there is ...") or new verifiable 
propositions Cstateitents of tlie fom "if ... then ..."); or eLI Sev had 
to^create tlie;t.dsj^bility of doing something tliat had no? b,een dSf 
■ 

# 'J ' 

A second essential, condifeon for any major contribution, whether of f 
V perceptions o»^o^ operations, was that it should have proved ffvitful in 
* producing substantial impact that led to further knowledge. /fcacts 
simply upon feociaf practice were treated as interesting but nonessential. - 

Uc. !• ^•J'^''^ tha^Vthe 62 Contributions listed in Table 1 are among* the M 
most significant achievementeiih social science that satisfy these ^ 
criteria of signr|jcance. or Tois other purposes. ^ ^ * 

'Wfe omit^ purefr teTchnical achievements » such "as television in 
f^i nn. ^J^^^^"^ on^society, in the belief that they have thus" * 
far not contjnbuteb-to social science in the way, for instance. thA 

W^TlJlt^' P"^^ly politic^d orgSRz- 

^!c!?^*!' ,^.Wthe.Watid!lSl,Aeronautics a^pace Admin- 
i^ration CMASA) , the Manhattan Project, tJie British National Health 
berviQe, the Eurotjean Common Market, the Tennessee Valley Authority ^ 
credit cardsf-think tanks," the great public and privat^ foundatio# 
the Peace Corps, and the partial Nuclear Test B%Treaty, altfiough all 
fbrLSeTlSt' components that would jSify Seir in^Lioi in • . 

a broader 115t. the s ame^g rounds , wejglitted stlch primarilTpractical • 
innovations as Henry Ford's development «lie assembl^ line; tiie ?£n^ 
fm motion studies by F. W. Taylor and his followers: ihe stikies of^ 
juman relations in industry by F ^ Roethlisberger ^d his associates- 
Ik °^ c™'"' orAiizations as the fe^fafao^z^ln L?2l' 

mi the komozy .^n th^ Soviet Union; B. W's invention of the' "pay- 
aS-you-go income tax;" the development of higb^nfonaation teaching by 
r ^ c^^^^ ^? associates; man-and-conputer designs as developed by 
C. E. Shannon, R. Fano, and others; and*the proposal for a guaranteed 
» annual mcone, or a negative income tax, by J. Tobin* M. Fri^ffl^and ^ ' 
^fL^Tur^^- '^^"tr^t* the innovations by Unin, >Ia^SdS^^^ ' 
^d the Webbs were %luded because they connected v^ith^Jc^lf^ 

Several contributions seemed to us to constitute bocdfrline cases * 

3gy, these, incite .the frustration-aggres^on, hypothesi* ' * 
1940v'^hrtlln'^ Miller, and^their collaborators (New Ha#n, Connecticut, * 
lyaoj, the th|ory,,of cognitive dissonance developed by L. Festineer R - 
Abelsonv andtoert (Stagord, California, and nS Haven, 1956-57) ^'the 
S;L°^J iPognitivmthropology by F^ Lounsbuiy and o^s (Nei^ 
na^, lysb-ej,. the coi^fand measurCTient of the semantic diffaiift: 



84- 



ial 

■ ¥ 



75 



by C;;: Osgood, C. J. Suci, and P. II. Tannenbaum (Urbana, Illinois, 195^7); 
and the concept and partial measurement of achievement moiivation by ^ 
I:. rtCelland fMiddletown, Connecticut, 1953, and later Canibridge, ""-^^ 
Massad^usetts, 1961). At tlie borderlines' of psychology, we find the 
dislpyery of a wider range of mind- influencing drugs; tlie works of K 



LorenTlmd otlicrs on "imprinting" in^ung. animals: the broader explor- 
atic^s in Chemistry of memory; afflr the work on the electric stiJpula- 
tion on brain centers directing larger sequences of behavior, by^;^7^ 
Dclgado and others. None of tliese have been included in ourr pre3S|i&^ 
list, grimarily because we were not sure ^at the iuip^tt oi any of 'these 
ons on broader areas of the sodfcl science^ hfis been afe large 



:rim|f ion! 
lasting. 



so far, as the impact of the contributi^ that w|r di^'. 



contr 
and 

includl. A future tabulation may w§y|Jlhave tc^ include soiBe or.&ri"^af 
these present-day borderline cas^s^^Tn any case, a conpafisoh with Our 
tables in -this article will show tliat* an inclusion of tliese borderlitie 
cases would have straagthened rather than wealcened tlie trends iridigated 
by our major findings • . . ' ' ^0 




Clearly, otlier individuals and othafir sdiporls of tHSugfit wqulcHiavc: 
a different ranking for particular achifevements~,>^^ (one w,oiM liogg^Jliat* 
within our choscra- boundaries there would be 
overlap within the academic comnunity in .e 
contribution%,in this century. 

An' inspection of our list shows th 

were cle§rly bui ldjp g on the i^rlier one 

"clear increases EBphe powers of social sc? 

ships and to carjJ^out operations. . Sl^y of 
-^ impact on the sureequent development 

social practice as well. TegctneT t 

evidence of the cumulative growth %f 

the course of this century. W^Y* stat 
^ about hianan psychology and pojptics than 
^ the ignorance of those who tittex; them, . 



Main Fields of Adv. 



a pces 

TP 




The aasfgnment of majo#%^ 
fields is indiciited in Ctt^l^p||pof Td|le 1, 
V fields % shown in column 1 of fable^ J. 
posi|^ o4; psydioll^, economics; jmd politics" w 
— - ^^t 



contributidte, Ir^s^tively. Oj|the average, the^ 
MBS made every 5 or 6 ^pars in each of these thrjjc/fie 



Several contributions th«t invasive tie ap^_ 
'and 5tatiJ%ical method»l*l!f*^these si^J^ct ficliiis^ 
^numbers; ^thu5 linear programming and tJb^ coi 
^'systems were each coded as contribuHops to 
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Tabl^-2V Major social science contributions" by field a|fc ^ocus, 1900 to 1§6S 



"^r^ — ;.- • 4^ 




It-.- ■ r 



j#5. f:.' :; • V Major . fi, Focus on . .:. ' I^c^'jfjft^^ Focus on 
Total contributions- . , theory / -nietfy^^ ' ' "results 



■ Fiel4'.. .- '- ; .i900 1900 l^Sa^^ -r^^ 19fSd ' l930 1900 

■ . to • ■tq/ '-^jg^.^i^^t^^o , ' '■*to;\ t» ^ to 

1965 \929-'yi^^^^^^yL9^^§m , 1929^ 1965 . 1929 196 




%^chpa^ |13 ■ ' T ,: ■ ■ •■.^ ; :6 ^ 6 • 6 ;. 6 ■ 6 

icdnomics 12 5 7 . U '''^^^^" . ; * 4 6 5. .7 

Politics n , 7 4 . 1. '^1 y I 4 4 .4 

Mathematical • 

statistic^ 11 4 7 2 gT 4 7 4 5 

Sociology 7 61 4 1 5 1* 6 

Philosophy 5 3 2 3 • ' 2 2 ^ 0 



1 
1 

2 

Total 62 « 33 29 27 20 23 ^ . 2^ t27 



atei^opology 3 1 W 2 ,* 1 2 . 0 2 1 



There were 11 major cont;^jibutions that were primarily mathematical 
or statistical, in natiuj| IBt tfcit wefp coded in a separate categoiy, even 
though they may have Iiaa appli|;ations in various substantive fields. 
Factor analysis and informatijin t^jeory are two exanroi^ of this category. 
Although. these coding rules^tend to undeprrepresent '"^Wlkm^^ of fiiajor 
. advances . i^ocial scienc#methodsM:t ^ till appears that a|iajor advance 
i in mathemawBal or statistical metMi|was made ,on the" average at least 
n once every 6, y§ar?. vjjB^ ^ f» ■ ♦ 

' * ^ ^I^^RT' ' ' ^ 

Substantive advances in sDcioH^^seemed to have ocaMrre4 cmce per- *' 
decade, mid in anthropology about opce every 20 y^rs-. ifl&s^caicHlations 
somehow under represent, however, the. actual rate of progress'Sa Siese 
fields,- particularly with regard to sociology. Several ^f tS^dvances 
- m social psychology, political science, and even Economics Were^lmost ' 
.^as important for the progress of sociology as th«^ were in ^eir fields 4^ ' 
of origin. . ■ - iJ . ' - » 

Another five contrHjlitions resfemble those in mathematics aA^ statist - 
tics in that, thd^ir prijnaty ijiia|ct was not in any substantive fields of 
m-^^^^ sciences Since t^W -not primarily i|uantitative, howeter. We ' 
;J cBopd thera iji a separate category^lis philo^Ophx, logic, and history of 
*^s^^i6nce. RieseU ana Whitehead's aeilinstii|:io%)f the unity of logic and '/^ 
#r^science#».tbr,work of the Vieniii^ circle^n the Unity of science, and Kuhn's 
'»work on thfe role of paradigms in s!|Mnt:ific revolutions are examples of 
such entries. ?. , '4 m^^. r 



# 



I' % 



/ ,Theoiy, Method, or Substance? ^'^^v^- 

Inportant advancesJtypically conbine theory, methods, and results, 
father than choosing orjl of these el^nts as a focus of interest. Our 
analysis of these factors is sunmarized in Table 2. Most often such 
advances have cut across at least two of these aspects of social science 
• and have often crossed all three* of theiri. In Ae light of th^se findings 
the long-standing quafrel about whether to enphasi^e theory, mejthodology, 
or empirical results seems ill-cbnceived and obsolete. All thrle seem^ to 
•fotm part of one production cycle of knowledge, and substantial advances ^ 
in any One of th^ ihr^ phases are likely to lead to advances in the 
other two. 



I 



A. 



r 



Trends wit h Time 

w— ■ - ^ 

_ Substantial social science advances at the le^S^ of a|p6rtance 
examined here have been surprisingly frequent, averaging closed to one 
advance per year. When we take into account the greater difficulty of 
^ estijnatijM|the full impact of social science contributions after 1950, 
^vwhich dtWtically reduces the nunfcer of such contributions^^ our'^count, 
it seems that this high^ freqwency has ^mained at least undKminished 
since 1930. Social science investigators who need to keep informed in 
Several discii5TiJi6s thus face^ 5<BTious prqb^fe in the partial dbsoles^ ^ 
cence of their information. .j^. 

A more detailed analysis indicates^ that the distributi«i of advanq^s 
shews a certain amoimt of clusteryjg in'time. Particular fields show 
••gj^at periods'' of 5 to 15 years«»during which^ubstarliLal advances were 
"frequent, and^two such great periods, li925-29 and 1940t44, are q 
many fields. (If several promising contribiitiohs that we consid 
did not incliijide in our count should prove to be fundamental,^ 
decade 1955-o53rima)i^yet prove to Have been another periSd of gre 
Since great periodi^ bf ten last several yeaq^v vAefeas 10 to 15 ; 
be required fpr worlapg oirt the inplicaticMB of particulitir achieve 
or for appl5^Lng thelPto bratctipe (T^le 1, columi 8) ,:it\ouad j( 
rationaljlp organize 10 ISii^e^jiiirograms of support ijp any wbi 
fi^d.^ter a few initiill^^akthrouglW havew^cmr ' 



i 



science 



^akthrouglis have' 



ed. 




.A ' 

duals 6^ Teams? - 



4 



^ - ^Ki^l resear^ei-s prbci&ced nearly two-^tiHI^^ of all^jwijor 
^HAll^tmf^ the ent>i]K 1960-65-p|riod, but our study ^icates. that 
thfBir iJiare declined ffm iljli.t tiifeerquarters of ^ill contributions 
before 1930 to l^ss thto one-half t|iereafter (TabU 1. coluaw 6). TeanI 
of social scientists; by contrast, increased their cdntributioas from 
le|s llien orie-quar^r before 1930^ tSor^lnwre than one-half t^regfter. 
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ic' ills scientists seem likely to be the main source'of major' 

4^ M'Jvjiiiccs Jm im'. the next decade, but ^individual social scientists oper- 
jt ine In the tuiJitionnl "grcat,aan!* or "lone wolf" styles will.^ntinue 
t<> h- vi i;.;n i l icant^ thougli secoridary, source of new ideas. 



A^jes oj' the C>)nt ril)Utoi 



Ihe-nyc^ (HTke contributors at the time they made their break- 
thi'.Miu'fis liave :i\so been examined. Details of the analysis will not be 
<;nen luMe', bypf rnr the entire period 1900-65, rhe median age groap 

conlFiI)iitors between 35 and 39 years, with a mean of 37 
ycvjrs. (lie '!!t>dal age gmp, wi'th 40 contributors, was a little older, 
in thf T iiHje uf 40 to 44 years. Slightly more than 40 perceitt of all 
centi ihtitors were im^re than 40 years old at the time of their Qontribu- 
tien, hut ()nl)f 6 percent were over 50 years. They psychojogists tend to 
h(> s Mpvwint vxnin^er, the sociologists, and anthxj»ologist5 scmeidiat older, 
than tliH^cunt iibutt)rs in the other iFields. 



SBPp 1^30 tlie contributor^^tend to be younger, with, the- modal age 
riiovini^^L r h'^ sO to 34 age groiq).i Htiwever, :tftis could'be an artifact, 
iliif'^^t') ovhr I.etter knowledge of the earlier stages of more recent develop- 
iiK^n'ts. It lUo seems that the youngest contributors are in the fiej 



__ eMs 

\%!tl) the l iiiust nuinher contributors. Conceivably some fields are 
|int I i!i'^ic;i>4Ty "iioie tIS today, an^^j^equire more experience for. an/ ' 

successes. .fev'''*iv £ ^ 

ft is uoiih;*e^iipha3izi^^^^^^ are necessarily less 

niuxTi fi^ in :v}y rajndly gluing field, as D. Price has noted (3). 

a^P^ 




Price has noted (3) . Since 
tlie nuii»i^er of social scieyiists gsrew" between 1900 and 1965 at al rate of 
alvHit S percent 410 r y(j^r , ^Qljfeling every 14 years, the propdrtion 
scieiM ists in the^age gr3pups;^0 to^M, 35 to 49, and^SO/to ^*'^t . 
^'jven tifOf^^H,^ jqy|hly ;is 4^^:1.* TOwi^the creativity curves are norma liz^ 
to take. ric'.^HiTit *i>T thei>o differences in numbers, the creativity of men* 
)ver r>n " 

l/anj/'. 

Cur I in^iin^»s oryifthe ages of peak cre^ 
lair a<!fee'M:fit uith those of H, C. Lehman fir the 
ps> cl)^rl:M'.y , '^corv^mjcs , and education thfory (4). 



HIT It *^>T 

for sciehte achievements of this sort is comparable to 

the men nixilox 3S*, but the mode is still in the 35 to 49-^ear 




reamv 
in fir 



vlty in^these field^ 

HTelds'-b'f architecture,* 



are in 



* lM<\i^.raphical information is uneven and incomplete, but it 

sitj^;)N srs iftat the key *iemlx?rs c^||^he post- 1930 teams jtfere not ^olorlfess 

' c(>^:si|in *Gjn anopyii^s madhinCi :liS|^ly we find amongithem stroi|g and* 
l^Uifc'l*y indivjdual istic persdaaMti^ 
weiSjiesses loiHd in the pcrsoii^lities 

a[^lWn^^l tn soi':e of their cait|^)ordfe^ 

impatient \Ht\\ ilis<1'^rcenK?nt'gljp obtuseness flid unwilling to siifjfMTfools 




CI 1 1 ii.s 5^ jfl ly 
these creJtu'e if 



r 



r.^ llic decisive difference from the. past is that todays 
ijfvlcltfals n(!#tetheless know how to work with other pei^le, 



0 



how to support others, and how to elicit their . cooperation and sipport 
in' tiym./ indeed, a sUtprisirtfornumber of them founded significaril organ- 
izations or institutes to carry on their work, 

#. ■ ^ ■ ^ . . • ' 

. . Are the>'Great Achievements QuanUtative or Nonquant^tative? 

'\ * Quantitative problems or findings (or both) characterized two-j^jirdLs 

of all advances, and five-sixths of those we r# made after 1930 (table 1, 
coiumn 7}^i» Completely nonquantitative contributions the recognition 
of new patterns without any cleat 'implication of quantitative problems 
were rare throughout the period and extremely rare since 1930. Neverthe- 
■s^ less, they ^ include silch substantial contributions as psychoanalysis, 
Rorschach tests, ^and^e work on personality and culture; ^ thus-, their 
^tefttial for major «itributions i^fi the futufe should not be underrated, 
• Certainly both, type^of scientific personalities, the qliaj^tifiers and the 
pattem7l^^gnizers — the "counters" and the "poets" will continue to 
be needed 3.B the social Sciences. 

Rqquiirements ip Cagi ta^ Manpower , alid Tim e ^ 

'^?%ie making*;ilhd testing. of some kind^o£>*' 
investment in the form of- capital equipmen^, manpower, or the principal 
imrestigator's tijnfe. itibraries represerit^latively low (fapital- require - 
in^ts ,per innj^estigatpr, >ut SpeciaMaboratories,|^omputing^ facilities, 
and org^;zations for si*jfve]j.-.^ inplemei^jfation represent hicl^capital 
■ "^ requirements. ^ . > -^-'^ 

In mahpolli/er, the extremes dr^ep^%sented by § s^flMe scientist 
^ working at a.desk^ oij^ by thQ&orf9M>fcjr la%e numbers oFTabofatory ' 

Q assis|pts,^polltak^ffe, 6r^ tabu^ clerks, in time, %ome achievements' « 
«^ iPluire relatively ||^t p/riflW^pf insight and working out, whereas . 
\^ otRers require yea^s of the^jprincPal investigator's time and thought, as 
did Max, Weber's hii||Hcal and s^ilogicalr. studiqs or irei^ls develop- 
.ment of p^j^choanaiyWs^ haves^^ed each coix^^v^i^^ lD> ten^ of * 
t|ese three types of rfequirqpen^^d analyz^ •ffl^^sij^ 

- '-^ j^^*^ ' ' ' ^^^ * ' -1?^ 



-.J int^esj: w^'\the ^i f ^rence^lnTii^li'^^imS low capital 

Mi|S|^n|S for the q*jiti^^ ^ 
^^^S^atiried in Table L Mere we^Find that out of 26 *igt capital 'con- ifc 

eftttre pei^, 18 produced explicit quantitative - jM 
^^'^^^^^^ °^ ^ contributions- with low capital requirementsv3 

• rxSftly 14 produi?^ .^udi|||||er^^ there was alreadyH' i * 

a tCTdency tc^atdl9eii^|Pf>itfirreq fQr«quantitative work in * * ♦ 

the 1900-29 perfbd, butj^ bA:omes cons|te?* after 1§'30' 



nigh capital work TjasVbe*nne.jmore^:jrj^^ , < • v * 




80 



X 



Table 3. Capital requirements dnd 'quantitative l^^sults, 1900 to 196S, 
•'High** an^ "low** refer to the lev|p. gf capital required. 



' — — 9 " 

Type of result 


19UU 


to 19 Z9 


1930 


to 1965 


1900 


to 1965 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


Nonquantita^ive results 


■ 1 


6 


0 


2 


1 


8 


Applications to 












% 


qiianti^tivj?f problems - 














explicit and/djr inplied 


3 


. 9 


4 


5 


7 


14 


Quantita'tive findings 














explicit ^.-^ 


4 


id . 


■ 14 


4 


'18 




. / - • T^al 


8 


25 


18 


*11 


26 


. 36^ 

1 



m 



The perception of social scieijpe work as cheap a notion that is 
widespread ajnong ^/f^n and soine university administrp^ors seems based 
on the experierices before 1930, when only one-fourth of all major social 
science contributions* required major aBounts of capital. Since 1930 more 
than three-fifths -^f all contributions ha>jj£aequired relatively large 
amounts of capital, particularly for surve^fes^arch and large-scale 
tabulations (sj^e T^le_ 3}, and th i c; jprnpoTHgnn ^eems M|cp 1 v jn inci^jase 
in the future*, expiicit quantitXive insults ^jj^aesireaT the 
reqi|j.rement §dr capital sn)portf|pcJgss stxll^X^^^^g^^-"" jS(tow-budget 



-0seavch, the' Work ofi^one individu|Ri, of'/JdSrl^iT^onqu^ topics 
■ may play a ^m^ller araP smaller role^ The industrial .j^vbi^t^^ the 



production of knowledge has jsSSt^Saly reached a large pSrt 'bf the natural 
sciences but has J^ched the social sciences as well. 



> . Where the|N»neers Were 



> , Aif analysis^ of m4ibr social 'Science contributiona* ;i)y location isl ^ 
^ difficult blouse many investigators moved during thfe^purse d£ .their^ ^ 
work and because many advances involved Ihe work o^ Selferal inve%igatorsj^ 
with changinl^. institutional affiliations. Also, war, own greater familial 
ity with some iPlflitries,; institution^^, and- fields df^^ial sc^^ may 

distorted piJfr assignments of locatiiln; Neverfllieii^s, sdme relation- ' 
snips in the aata cgme out-jsib strbngj^y that it seems unlikely th^ they 
' could have b^en pro!&uced by errors )?^o#. this kin^^and they raise stoe 
^ inteiteti^ questioip^^jj^ut condilfi^ons^oy^feativity in the social 



t 

m 



. of l^le 1 ailp shc^ |n Tables 4 ^d ^ Inithis ^►icodij^g we hsrVe dblUnted 
allocations v4xer|f any liif pur 6r^important advanceslppear to Jjave - 
hleen initiated; which gives' a- total of 101 locations. However, tne 
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contribution of an advance initiated elsewhere was not counted:' sfe'parate- 
initiator ha4;, moved to the new location to cariy' on his 
wol T'i^i the work of the, Vienna circle in the philosophy of science 
was credited botli to Vienna and Berlin (H- Reichenbach) but not to 
tJiicago, where the work was eontiJ|ied after 1936, 



Table 4. 



Qpographic locati^is of major social science advances, lQOO-6.5 
(by continents and by countries in Eirope) 



Py continents 




'SI 








Europe 


. Nor til 
America 
(U.S.A.) 


Other 


•$ 

Total 


1900-29 
1930-65 
1900-65 


* 


s ■ 

- • 

■■ 


■ f 

— t 


33 
11 
44 


12 

41 , 

^53 ■ 


4 

0 

^. 4 ,., 


49 
52 

101 








By countries ilS^ 


# 










England 


CJermany ''toissia Austria 


France 


Swit-'*'^ 
zerland 


jk ■ 

^ther 


"ra^tal^ A 


1900-^ 

1900-65 . 


if 
4 

17': 


8 

» _,2 
'10 


, 5 4 


1 

m 

2 


2 
0 

' 2 


2 *^ 

.2 
4 


, 33 
11 J 
44 , 



fhr-oo^f ^^^u"* '^'^ u ^" thefperiod 1900-29 Europe" proiiSled 

three- fourths of the contributions, lut after 1930 the United'-StaSs 
?^n1S''? ' f I^^u three^ourths, even thotigh our me^od-of rcSing' . 
tend-ed to f dy^ the a«s#nment of contributigns of tllir first d^ins 
f?v^^°^', K^°^ the .American cShtributions ^j^" ,the second peri«^#^^ 
five could be credited in the main tff^Europ^fcqi^ Am^icans/^v^ 




TVo countries, the United %tes arfdVB^itainv^produced^^ 

lOd, 



world! ted States greatly exceeded thosj^rom 'th^ iesf of 




^;^^r '^P^^riei, a very few capital cities or ui^iveisity fcntera 
^iSe"Js!^ conS?.'T' °f ^lI--tributiohs|j:o!iSr ^iies :,'d 

Tsle TliZ:i^^ nV'^ coniparable size contributed HtSe of nothing 
lonnJ -i^S* . r ^""'^'^^ contributions, one-haXf^or mori-oame from' 
London a^d dj^ird from Cambridge, but the sociar^^^j^nce-corSbutidn 
of^Qxford was minor. In the United States , one-hplf^ir iSbSil^s 

OPr:<if as a whole,. * 



u ir "ir.^^ ixwi . ill uic uniLra DLHLes., one-ii^lt.fi 

betOjj^ 4^^930 -came from Chicago (7 out of 12). For'190l5 
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table 5. 



Geographic locations of major social science advances, 1900 to 
1965 (by cities). 



1900 
to 
1929 



1930 
to 
1965 



#00 
.To 

1965 



1900 
to t 

1929 



1930 
to 
1965 



1900 

to 
1965 



England 



London 


7 


2 


9 


Cambridge 


4 


1. 


5 


Oxford 


2 


0 


2 


Manchester 


0 


h 


1 


Tptal 




4 




If 


Germany 






Berlin ^ 


3 




4 


Heidelberg 


2 


0 


2 


Frankfurt 


1 


1 


2 


1*401 ich 


1 


0 


1 


Freiburg 


1 


0 


1 


Total 


8 r 


2 


10 



Vienna" 



Lenigrad 

ShusnSilskcfe', 
— Siberia 



Austria 
Russia 



Total 



2 
1 

1 
4 



1 
fO 

\ r 



3 
1 

1 
5 



Others in Europe 

Paris 1* 1 . 

Turin 1 0 

Lausanne '1 0 

Herisau 1 0 

Bruno .ijl 0 

Rotterdam 0 

Stockjiolm 0 ,r 

,Tot^ 5 - 3 



2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



ates 



•I 

2 

V 



Chicago 
Cambridge 
New York 
Washington 
Ann Arbor 
New Haven 
Ithaca^ 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Princeton 
Sitaige 
Baltimore * 
Madison . 
Bloominl^tan 
Berkeley 

Santa ^foIU^a \J| ^/O 



0 

on 

0 

If . 

0 i 

0 
0 
0 
0 



5 

3 

3 • 
2 

•1 : 
1 
1 
1 

1- 
1 



1 



Total 



12 



41 



10 
1-0 
7 
5 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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e £en tg,t§', -.t wChicagOy.^ambridge> and'i^ew Yorl; V. provided majr^ than^^ 
cmeiijwl'v'^pl^ '^rican contributions , w^i^^Wa$hingtonV Ann Ai^ and " 
New Haven* providing andFtJier one^quartef. ^inc|| these irix centers repre- 
sent only a small minority of American social scientists [20 pq^rcent in - 
the 1968 edition o^AmoAican Me^i p(( Sctewce C5) ] , they evidently achieved 
an inc^ase'in effectiyene^us by. an order 'gf magnitude for t^he jog^ working 
the^' centers^' with one*^ fifth, of the scientJPts producing eSmt 



in 



scientists producing 



three 



times as many contributions as -Ijjjie rCTjaining Jfour-fiffihs.*. By contrast; 
centers like Berkeley and Pi;ihafetpn ,wo ^rfdh^in other scienti||^ 

eadi initiated only dn^^jor social scifence contributioi^uring 1 
Ltropblis lijie ^s Ai^el^^ m0e no contribution if ' 




years , 



and a 



83 
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counfH2 .nH 5- ^1°"^ achievements in particular 

counmes particular . centers seem to be even more marked than tlie 
gbncentrations in modem physics and biology^ and they do not seem 
Birectly related to any general factors such as increased war funding or 
icience funding in the fields , involved. .We sumise that contributions^ . 
to. social science may be extrenfel^ sensitive to external ecSnomi^' such 
-as th^ presence|of local subcultures wff , other: fixst-ft^ invesligator^ 
^^^^^^^M^i^^^ ^''^ as-weir^as to an intellectual climLv ^ 
?^^£^^^^ ^Tf-$iLe,fa,5ocial science in the countiy and in the J^cal 



> ^-^rw^^fore than three-quarters* of all contributions were made under 
de^nocratic regimes. The remnant were made under aut]iori#-i#i regimes 
and under communist dic^torships^?Anti communist totalitarian dictator^ 
• ships such as Italian gTcism, Cfeffaii National Socialism, ancLJapanese 
,. militarism produc|»no major social science contributions at 111 
- ♦ 
• . i!" i"^|^^^H5^°"^^ universities have been the prime source of 

intellectual adirantes CTable 1, column 5), but in the later period it is 
. the university a]|| government interdisciplinaiy institutes and "think 
tanks that have accounted .for about two- thirds of all contributions, 
as shown in Table 6. „ *' * # uucx^^na. 

Table 6. Types of institutions where majqr social science acfvances were 
initiated, 1900 to 1965. 




■10 



\29 



6 12 18. 

• 7 9 



1. University chaijr; or" lectureship 19 

2^. Institute or' pmject 

^. Government research organization " 2 

4. Combined ilems 2 and 3 8 » 27 

5. Nongovernmental politid3^sJrganization ",; 5 ^ 1^ 5 
6* Qther : •. / ^> , J|; 



1 



JH Total .^ ' - ^ 411^ 9 ' 62 



Disciplinary or Interdiscipl 





- ^terdiscipMnaiy work has been a major inteliec^^ource^Pf 
con^butiorts thr*ghout the I period; responaible for i?^Pone-^^i, 
all ^dvances from -1900, t<:^)9, it produced nearly tvb- thirds mm 
total, thereafter. This growing importaSiceipf interdisciplinary v^ork ' 




■ , • * 

reinforces our finding of the great importance of locating socii^i 
work atjiajor intellectual centers, in jDjoxiJnity- to.'many 'kinc^ 
.mat ion ejgjecj^se .|rom-many"disclp^^ Locating a highly *_ 

sociar science enterj^rise at a si^ljjy. town or college, "far away 
distractions'' seems,- on the contrary, to be a very prdmi?irig prescription 
for sterility. . - ^ 



Rel^trion to Social Practice, Demands, and Conflict s 




Del 



ills will be cmtt^^i here, but, our analys^fl^indicates that 



practiclp demands or dfrflicts ^^timuiatzd about tKree- fourths of all 
contributions between 19(f& and 1965. Ir^fact, as the years went^on, 
t he ir^ share rose .from two- thirds before l930 to more than four-rifths 
thereafter.' The contribfuti'ons of "ivpry- tower" social scientists in tlie 
. future seenf apt to be minor indeed. 

: ^''^^'^•1^}or Uncial scieilJ^ advances were apptizd to social practice in r 
almost exactly the same proportion as tliey were stimulated by its^and ^ 
• they shaved considerable pT:?ictical importance, ^plications were^ost 

frequent at l^e level of soclM groips. Applications to problems pi 
individuals occurred i^ ^out ^one- quarter of the cases in both pe/iods. 
V • Applica.ti^s to national policy increased from about one- third before 
I 1930r'to agout two-Jdiirds thereafter. ' . 

^ ■ ^ . . * ^ . . 

Increasingly, h^pPPer, the same social science contributions produced 
applications at more an one level of the ^oqij^l system. Application^ 
to individuals' and groups, to 'groups and states, or to all three levels 
' ^ togethei;; rose from #fess than one-half of all advances before 1030 to mpre 

t tlKiri two-tliirds of all advances between 1910 and 1965. ' 

. On the record, majojr advances in. social j^^ci^nce have been highly, 
usabl? in ^actice and increasingly more .sc?^tv:thfi rec past. In all 
likelihood, such advances will be .still moT%;lt^^fe.J.n the yeiars ahead, 
if we take the trouble to make them{-^. 

. ; ■ - ' . . . - • 

Time Delay .#n the Impact of Major Social. Science ^^Myances ^ 

. ~^ ' ' '. r....J... ~ ^ ■ -IP^: . 

• ^ Like ali advances 'in any science ,* social science advances take" time ' 
before they l^ve any identifiable impact on a broader field of scientific 
activity or In the practical affairs of Society. Our^timates o£ this \ 

* delay for each of the advances on our list are^given in the last column 
of Table Iv ■ ' S ' " , ^ ' * • 

.A For the period 1900-65 as a wholj|,'^the minimum delay of the ynpact 

* '^r fprlkearly three-quarters of the major advances #as :3^s thjan 10/j^ars, \ / 
r V xhe median delay was about 10 years,* and the maximton^elay was jl** t^e* • 
^ * .neigifeorh<Pfl of 1^ years. These figures llnay understate tlje tfue, length / 

. ' ' of tlie delay because for |J^e recent perjLod. as^^or any ttSlS'^iimited 
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study, the achievements wi.tb. longer delays are less likely fo be * 
, reeopized and are underrepi%sented. As a practical rule of thumb it 
may be safer, therefore, to expect the first major impact of a social 
science advance to be iejayed by 10 to 15 years after^s inception. 

■ Neverthelesfl^the delays in* the recent period seem to have been 
decreasuig^ as might be expec/ed .in' a society with greatly increased 
'higher education and faster communicati6hs networks* The most frequent 
median delay time dropped from between ll and 20 years in the years ' - 
190P-29 to less than lO^years in- the years 1930-65; and the most -frequent 
maximum delay time declined from about 25 y ears. be?^e-- 1930- to about 15 
years in the more recent period. If one wishes to extrapolate from these 

the 'time lags of in53act;way be further 
s_ho^rKned.i0.the .>f^^ of this decrease in the time delay 

'"igllp.^rto the tendenq^.t^..;jeseard);.ffistitutions or. governments today 
Iffc. research that is :^ro^ted-<to l^ve'^'-^ iii?€ct on practical 

i;r5f^*ajid It may not be .cTiaf Ceteris tfC of more fundamental- - • 

gwnitionsj . "fir. ' • " - . 

— ""^ # ' ' - 

lese time data suggest the desirability'-of extending th'e sutiortL of) 
sntal social science research efforts in the form of 10 to 15-yfar ^ 
gl^Bl- clearly favorable locations. This more sustained support * 
^Qunter: political anJTiureaucratic difficulties, but it wdild 
l^e the most fromising strategy for making and consolidating 
^ances like those described here in our basic understanding of social - 
pifitionShips and in bur ability to. solve pressing'^ciaL.problems. 

The radical increase- in natural scienM knowledge and in its appli- 
^fyt^^^J^^ produced a radica^ sincrease in «e prpbleJns of coordination in 
alF industrialized societies. To cofie with this radical. increase in" 
urgent problems it seems essential to produce an early a« large increase 
in Si^ial science knowledge 'and its constructive applications The 
feyid^nCe here suggests that the .intellectual and organizationaf means for 
SJich an increase are ^t hand if we fare^tgv use them. 
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Ji- -.. 

f 

INVENTION 

^, • 

Olral%xaniin- 
- ation . 



EDUCATIONAL INVENTIONS 



Pictograi*iic 
Symbols 



Cuneifoim 
Writing 



Shorthanc 



TXiition Fees 



School - 
Elementary 
Second- 

^ary, (No 
distinction 

^' was made) 

< 



ERIC 



Pre 3500 
B.C. 



WHERE^ 



Wherever Prim- 
itive Tribes 
lived 



TWO 



Primitive 
Tribes 



- ( 

le initiatiio 



(REF.: 5,^p. 20) 
3500 B.C. Sumer 



(REF.: .25, p. 36) 
3000 B.C. Sumer 



(REF.: 11, pp. 634-637) 
300; BJC. Egypt , 



^^Vi'.tably the initiatuon 
ceremonies by which prim- 
itive trib6s have tested 
the knov.leJge of tribal 
customs, endurance, and* 
braver>'^of tlieir men 
prior to their acimission 
to the rajiks of adult 
males are among tlie 
earli^est examinations 

employed by human beings/!. 

■ ■ ' #• 

Pictographic symbol's or 
signs developed as a . \ 
^ metliod of record keeping 
concerning propert)^* and 
busiftess dealings of the. 
^emples . 



Sumer iai\5^ Sun^erians began to write 

when •they l)cgan to associate 
. sounds with various sym- 
bols. Cunei form writing 
was more efficient than 
using pictographs. ^ 



Priests 



Scribes 



(REF.: .25, pp.' 57-58> 
2500 B.C. Sumer 



(PEF.: 9, p. 663) 
2500 B.C. Sumer 



Higher 
Classes 



Priests 



(REF-: 10, pp. 2; 9, pp. 658-63) 

• 97 



'Hieractic script, a kind 
of shorthand, was to be * 
used for all practical-* 
puifposes of state, econ- 
omy and science. It was 
much simpler to use "than 
the 'pictographic like' 
J hierogl>7)hics. 

**In private schools at 
any rate the headmaster 
had to make his li\ang by 
meajvs of ttiition* fees 
collec.ted from students;*' 

"First established for 
puri:)0sc lof training the. 
scribes recjuircd to sat- 
isfy thecconanic and ' 
administrry 1 vc demands 
"of the land, primarily 
, tliose of the- temple and 

palace." Usually 
'•attached to temple. 

r • - 



University 



2500 B.C. Siiner 



University ' 
Higher and 
Professional 
Education . 



(REF.: 3, p. 99) 
2300 B.C. Egypt 



Written 
Examinations 



2200 B.C. China 



(REF.: 8, p. 37) 

Textbooks 2000 B.C. Egypt. . 

'Manuals of 

Instruction" ^ \ ■ - 

(r£f.: ZS, pjp. 59-60) 

Staff Training; 2000 B.C. Egypt 
'department 

sdiQols' ' j ^ 

- . (REF.: 25, p. 59) 



SuDfnerians Schools of higher ed- 
ucation were called 
houses of wisdan.' Higher 
edi|catio]i included ling- 
uistics, theology, magic » 
arts ^and medicilie , « * 
astronoir^^ and mathepiatics;. 

^ , Usually associated Miktk 

a templej. f m 

Priests 'Teacherb were themselves 

• profeisijonal men", and 
£hey used varioiis places 

, for instruction. "They 
had man) manuscripts in- 
literature, history, and 
science and #iese manu- 
scripts formed a kind of 
base around vrtiidi pro- 
fessional studies were 
built. •] 

National ^ -"China had an elaborate 
Govern- national system of ex- 
ment aminat: ons for the purpose 

* of selecting her piibli^ 
off ici lis and these 
'examinitions have been 
known [through the ages 
for tneir uny^^l ?ev- 

■ . erity/" 



Those who 

taught 

scribes 



Heads of 
EgypStan 
bui^^us 
or depart- 
ments 
(civil 
setvice) 



The 

asmoilel: 
read 
uage 
and 




were used 
in learning to 
and write the lang- 
define social goals, 
id instruction in 



/ 



schocils. s 

Bure ^lcrats required per- 
sonnel, trained to work, 
in government departniiijbt»§; 
e»g.,-^the Egyptian treasur 
required scijibes with 
accounting skills, hence 
they woul^ train/* silver 
scribes ' . The military 
would train their <|fm 
scribes. . 



Be 



__SDCL4lL . _ 
INVENTION 



Professional 
Associations 



WHEN 
1700 B.C. 



-A 



WHERE . IVHO 'why 



Mesopotam-ic Diviners,' 
priests, 



Picto-syllabic 
Script 



(RHF. : 25, p. 44) 
1700 B.C. Crele 



( 



(REF.-: 25, p. 74) 

Written 1500 B.C. Mycenaean' 

Language ' Greece 



(REF.: 25, . 77-78) 

Fully Developed 800 B.C. - Greece 
Alphabet 



State Control 
of Education 



Education 
Available t6 
all Social 
Classes 



Education 
Benefits for 
the Male - 
Children of 
Ve terms 



(REF.: 25, p. 83) 
594 B.C. Athens 



(REF.: IS, pp. 56-57) 
500' B.C.' Athens ^ 



(REF. : 25,. pp. 81-89) 
son B.C. ^ Athens 
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(REF.: . 25, p. 87) 



These l^ighly educated 
professionals fomed 
a^ociations for mutual 
, protection against 
political and social 
upheavals and to pre- 
serve their knowledge. 

Minoans^ A^- thts; 'script' has 

never been fully deci- 
jrfiered,. ^Interpretation 
is difficult; yet it 
is though S^to have been 
an attempt record 
history. % 



Greeks ^ It was not yet% fully 

developed writfm language; 
but it served its^^rpose 
of maintaining contact 
. among several Mediterranean 

societies- existing s^^de 
. by side. 

Teacher- * The 'innovation' of symbols 
. Scholars ^ for verbs was the culmirtation 
of a truly 'written' alp^r. 
abet; the alphabet served^v , 
to make reading- and writing 
much easier; contact aipong\!) 
scholars was more easily 
maintained. 

- 1 

Solon "....The state was vested 

^ ^ with authority to supervise 

education. However in 
<^ ' actual practice the state 

was reluctant to use this 

authority." 

The State *'fhe Athenian concept was 
, \"good citizenship should 
include an education for 
the.younj;, whose family 
, could pay the fees. 

The Athenian government 
^recognized an obligation 
to soldiets who had been ^ 
killed; hence they paid 
, the educational fees for 
boys whose fathers had 
99 .,.been killed in wars. 



^Tm State 



QC 



^social: _ _ : 
iWention . 



Teachers ' 
Contract - 
Sophists 



WHEN 



iVHERE 



4|f5 B.C. Athens 



Protagoras 



Compulsory 
Military 
Education 



*'Socratic" 
Method of 
Education 



(REF,: 15, p.' 78) 
335 B.C. Athens 



Athenian 
Assembly 



(REF.: 25, p. 101) . \ 

300 B.C. Athens Socrates* 



. .(REF.: 25, p. 93) 

] ■ ■ • 

Elementary 200 B.C. Rome 

Schools (as 

distinct from 

secondary) to 

Teach Latin 

- (REF.: 25, p.^ 118) 



Roman 
Scholars 



State 
Schools 



46 B.C. 



Rc^e 



Caesar 



(REF.: 21, p. 93i 



State 
Supported 
Schools 



75 A.D. 



Rome 



Vespasian 



(REF.: 21, iJp. 93-S4; 2, p/ 12) 



"The innovation in ed- 
ucational practices intro- 
duced by the Sophists was 
to contract with th6 
students^ for a course of 
'instruction which may 
have lasted as long as 
three years. 

Recurring wats forced 
state in terveirt ion in 
education, namely military 
trainings to- preserve 
the very existence of 
Athens . 

Thi^ method, one of 
question and answer, 
was «an. alternative to 
memorization of iidiat 
others had said; it was 
a necessary innovation 
in making education a ' 
dynamic process. 

Such schools .met nation- . 
alistic demands to make 
Latin the national 
language of Republican 
•Rome: the advancement 
of Latin was furthered. 

"The beginnings of a 
system of state-schools 
were laid by Caesar, 
when he gave the franchise 
not only to all doctors 
who were living at Rome 
or should set'tle there, 
but also to all teachers 
of liberal arts/' 

'The first endowment on 
the part of the- state 
was due to Vespasian, 
.who was the first t# 
endow Latin and Greek 
rhetoricians with a 
stipend of 100,000 
sesterces to be paid 
from the .Imperial 
Treasury." 
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SOCIAL 
•TNVFNTTON 



„WHEN_ 



where:. 



WHY: 



Government 
Grants to 
Selected 
Educational 
Institutes 



100 A,D, 



Rone 



4 



Bilingual 
Education 



Catechetical 
Method - 
Catechetical 
Classes and 
Schools 



(REF,: 25, p, 123) 

100 A.D, . Rome 
— ffexact 
date un- 
certain) 

(REF,:| 25, p. 121) 



Emperors such Usually these grants 
as Vespasiaji w^ite the results of 
and Pius made vested interests; eig.j 
these schools attended by 

^Nuembers of wealthy 
-familites might receii^'e 
a grant; these grants 
offiet the cost of ^ 
paying* teachers which 
had been made a muni- 
cipal matter by An- 
toninus Pius. 



100 A,D, 



Alexandria 



Roman 
Scholars 



Established 
Philosophers 



(REP.:*^ 20 p. 106; 15, p. 236) 



Municipal 
Support 
of 

Teachers 



140 A.D, 



Rome 



Antonius 
Pius 



(REF,: 



Monastic 
Schools 



25, -pp. 123-24) 
350 A.D, Europe 



Monks 



(REF,: 15 p. 241) 



'Licensed^ 
Teacher^ 
Cby % 

^pointment) 
I 



362 A,D. 



Rome 



Emperot 
Julian 



It was felt a Reman 
scholar would be much 
better educated if he 
knew both Greek and 
Latin. 

'The older and more ex- . 
periencefd Christians ^ . 
prepared lists of questions 
. ^most frequently raised by 
the non-believers provided 
well-thought-out answers 

• for each "question. These 
questions iand their answers 
. . . .were taught to the 
younger missionairies. ..." 

Antonius Pious desired 
to see the public trea- 
sury relieved of some 
df the costs of ^ucation; * 
hence he laid xtpon the 
cities the oWigation 
of paying teacher salaries. 

'Monastic schools. . .were 
the first Christian schools.. - 
Their religious purposes 
were entirely tlear, but 
they had literary objectives 
intended to supplement » 

• and conplement moral and 
relig:||ous fomation." 

Han in A-.D. 362 asserts 
H&ie right oi the Empei^r to 
5Vise the appoin^ents to/ 
professorships . yttherto 
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SOCIAL 
INVENTION' 



WHEN 



WHERE 



WHO 



WHY 



Schedule of % 
t Teachers ' 
Salaries 



State 
Supported 
University 



Schools to 
Educate 
Clergymen 



^School of 
Public 

Administration 



Cathedral 
Schools 



(REF.: ' 21, p. 96; 2, p. 1^; 
15, p. 209) 

376 A.D. ROTian Empire Emperor 

. Gratiar^ 



(REF. I .21, p. 96; 2, p. 12) 



410 A.D. 



Constanti- 
nople 



CREF.: 25, p. J24) 
782 A.D. Europe 



752 A.D. Aachen 

(REF.: 25, ^tf^S^) 
825 A.D. Rome - 



Emperor. 

Th'eodosius 

(408-50) 



Charle- 
magneV 



Charle- 
magne 



Council of 
Churchmen 
f 



(REF.: 20, p. 190; 15, p. 292) 



it had been the ex- 
ception for the Empero^- 
to make the nomination 
himself " v 



••In A.D. ^76. . . .the 
Emperor Gratian issued 
an edict which. .. .fixed * 
the salaries which were . 
to be given." 

Reman interest in higher 
education had reached 
its zenith; Theodosius 
* II set up the university 
to meet th^is^ interest. 

Many clerg^en (monks) 
Were poorly educated, 
if not illiterate. 
Charlemagne set up school3 
ta remedy this situation. 

Educated personnel for 
the administration of 
the Holy Roman Empire 
and operation cjf schools 
were needed. 

A council in Ronie "made 
.it clear that the spec- 
ific instructionVshould 
be given in schools 
connected with tile cfeith- 
edrals . Furthermqife 

these schools were 

. to be of 4 more advanced 
nature than the classes 
which taught elements 
' of religion." ' 
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SOCIAL 
IhAM'ION/ 



Grammar 
Study 



MIEN 



825 A.D. France 



WO 



Cathedral • 
Schools 



School inj 
on a « 
Parish 
Basis 



(REF.: 20, p. 110) 
853 A.D. Europe 



Council 
of Rome 



Modem 
University 
- University 
of Paris 



(REF.: 25, ^p. 152) 
1000 A.D. Paris 



Abelard 



Grammar 
Schools 



(REF.: 20, p. 192 
,^100 A.D. Europe 



. V • 
Priests 



(REF.: 20, p. 197) 



WIIY 



. .L. 
i 



**The first requiremenV ' 
; of thf students was to , 
learn the language of; 
Jiuitj^i 1 iTri itni r .... 
JB^ instruction was^ 
r given a grammatical^ 
orientation with much 
attention to. the rules 
and special vocabulary 
of religious office." 

Organization of schooling 
was needed; on^y the 
church had sufficient 
organization tb provide . 
widespread education in 
rural areas; the priest 
was rcisponsible' for the 
schooling of boys in his 
parish.^ 

"It is generally agreed 
that tihe work of ... . 
Abelard .... contributed 
substantially to the, 
foimation in Paris of 
a general. body of students 
- who had conpleted the 
^studies provided! at the 
de^er collegiate and 
cathedral -centres . .It 
was ovlff of thi>-bbdy 
of advanced/^tudents 
that the iiistitution 
which b^cfame the Uni- 
versiW of Par is. was 
foimec " 

*'To meet tlie need for 
proficiency in Lati^, 
the cpllegiate and 
cath^ral schools began 
to siye more attention 
to the technicalities^ 
of Latin grammar. These 
schools .... took on more 
of jthe nature of pre- 
paratory schools." 
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SOCIAL 
INVENTION 



Deductive 
Appfdach - 
Deduttive 
Logic 



Licensing of 
Teachers 
by Qualifi- 
cations 



Secular 
Town ^ 
Schools 




Faculty ^ 
Associations 



Granting of 
A Degree f 
("licentia'O 



Public 
School 



WFEN 



WHERE' 



lioq A.D.- lEurope 



WHO 
Priests / 



WHY 



(REF.: 'Ztf, p. '198) ^ 

il79 a!D- -Europe Hie Third 

(parish^ Lateran 
\ * Coimeil of 

"s^the Reman 
; , ^Catholic 

*- • ' Church 
(I^F.: '25, p. 163) ^ '. 

1200 A. D. Geimaify ' Town 

Councils 



(RBF. : 25, pp. 163-64) ' . 
1212 A. D. YaJ^can' - ' ^^ope 



Lty 



. \ 



Innocent 
III 



(REF. : 25, p. 178) 
) 

1215 A.D. Uniydrsity Faculty of 
x)f/Piaris . Arts 

(REF.: 25, 

1382 A.D. l^inchester, William 

England of Wykeham 



(REF.: 25, p. 164) 



'The university scholar 
in the days of scholasticis 
was expected to be profi- ^ 
cient as a dialectician. 

^Therefore, fomal stu^ ' 
in the process of deductive 

• logic came to occupy an 
important place in the 
curriculim of the' preparato 
or grammar schools." 

^It was decided that those 
who were te teach must 
have proper qualifications- 
to preserve a standard of 
education.' Bvery cathe- 
dral school was to have 
a licensed teacher. 

Municipal /aiithori ties * 
, wished a greater say in 
local education; they 
set up schools urkfer 
their 6wn jurisdiction 
where they would jnake 
X the decisions about the 
schools . 

To provide protection^ 
for teacheirs against 
outside influenc^e^ 
Innocent III granted the 
Tight to form such 
associations. 

To regulate arid contibl 

*school entrance, study. 

and advancanent to • 

faculty posts. 
♦ 

^ome teachers wished tp 
be free of church in- 
fluence arid earn their 
living by teaching; 
increasing secular power 
allowed this develop- 
ment. . ' * , 
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SOCIAL 

r^w^JTION 



Humanistic 
ScKool 



Boarding 
School 



High 
Schools 




Vettiactiiar 
fteading 
Schools^- 
Parochial 
School 



WHEN 



^ WHERE 



1428 A.D'.- Mantua 



■ ■" / 

t' - 

* WHO 

Sd^ol o£ 
Vitbrino 
de Feltl"e 



CR1:F.: 20, pp. 202-3) 



1428 A.D. . Mantua 



Vitcrino 
de K^ltre ' 



CRfc*F.: 2Q, p. 203) 

1525 ^.D. Nuremberg, 
f'' Germany 



Melanchthon 



tBEF. : 23, pp. 191, 194) 

1528 A.D. Brunswick, Johannes 

Germany , Bugenhagen 



1 



• (REF.: 20, p. 15, pp. 395-7^ 

4. pp. 7|-81) 

Concept o£ ^ %J537 A.D. Strasbourg Johannes , 
Grades or-^ • ^' 4 Stuftn 
Forms w 



r 
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(REF;: 20*, pp. ,203-4, 91-2; 
15, p*. 395) 
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'•His object became that. 
t)£ preparing the sons of 
his elite patrons for 
their adult roles as men 
-of affairs. To this end 
he utilized the historical, 
scientific and phil6so- 
phical context of the 
newly recovered learning." 

"It was, in fact, ^ the 
forengmer of a long 
line V fahious boarding 
schopls some of which, 
notably severial of the 
great public schools of 
'England, a^-^till in 
existence tod^." 

EducatipnWas divided" 
into twp leyels; grammar , 
and high schools: to- 
ensure rthat pupils shall 
not pcuis to more advanced 
subjects until they are 
fit fbr themV. 

"The interest of the Pro- 
testant reformers in ^ 
offering instruction in 
reading marks the beginning 
of the parochial school 
movanent identified with 
sOTie sQCts even .to this 
liay." Luther foimilated. 
educational ideas but it 
wasr>46ft to Bugenhagen 
to put them i^nto effect . 

"The '^actice o£ dividing 
the curriculun of the new 
gramnar sqjiools". into grades 
or foniis seans TO hav^^been 
introduced by Johannes 
Stuim...." "Each class had 

a definite objective and v 

the work to be accomplished 
during the year was set 
down with ^^solute* detail *^" 



- SOCIAL , . 
TNVEOTION 



WHEN 



WHERE" 



IVHO 



WHY 



Society of 
Jesus 
(Jesuits) 



Inductivfe- 
Approach . 

- Inductive 
Logic 

- Bnphasis 
on ^4athema- 
tics 



Method of 
Instruction 
for teach- 
ing lang- 
uages 



\ PhoHeti^c ' 

Method of- 
Teaching 
Reading 

^ , School 

Book ^ with 
Pictures * 



Forcing " 
Teachers * 
to Cpnf orm 
to state . 
Pomcies 

Teacher 
Training 
' Class 



1540 A.D. Paris 

(RH^ 25, pp. 188-189) 
1600 A.D. Europe 



Jgnatius 
Loyola 



Rational- 
ists 



(REF.: 20, pp. 2^5)- , 

1632 A.D.* Poland^'^^\ Comenius 



(REF. : 23, pp." 243)J 
1639 A.D. France 

(REF. : 23, pp. 260) 
1652 A.D. Hungary 



Pascal 



(REP: 25, pp.. 188) 



o^nius 



• (REF. 25, p^. 188) 

^672 A.D. . Lyons, 
FraiKTe 



Father 
Demia 



' Formed to 're-educate* * 
those, who had fallen onto 
the paths of heresy; their . 
system of schools waS ejc^ 

^^^remely efficient. ^ ^ 

'The deductive logic ... 
was now replaced by the 
rules of inductive logic; 
and matheihatical subjects 
replaced the disputations 
as exercises hi the use 6f ^ 
reasoning, as the method of 
inquiry." 

, To systCTiatize and make 
more efficie;it the instruc- 
tion of language classes; 
aid in the pursui-t of * '# 
mwlti-linguilism. . Compari-'^ 
son and correlatioii of 
different language str£ic- / 
tures and symbols* to -shQk 
how another language should 
be spoken. • * V 

"Sound-values" for " letter^ 
were used to help people 
leatn to read- more easily 
and efficiently. 



To aid students iit under- 
standing* the subject matter; 
keep interest' in ^ the book 
highv - ' 



1662? A.D. England Charlqs 
. , ^11 



/ 



Education was being taken 
from cjiurch control and 
used to inculcate state 
aims ; V me^od of ^ social 
control. < 

"First teacher training 
olags on record was con- 
ducted by Father Demia.'' 
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Sinoiltaneous 
or Class 
Instruction 



Normal 
School 



1684 A. 

*(REF.: 

1685 A, 



,D\. Rheims, 
France 



'St. Jean- 
Baptiste de 
Lasalle 



4, pp. ^85, 223) t 



D. Rheiiii^j, 
France . 



School for 
Girls 



19, pp. 136; 
435) 

' t 

1^86 A.D. St. Cyr 



(REF.: 
^ 15, pp 




RelW-gious 
Freoiom 
for 

Teachers 



Vocational 
--Education - 
. Trade School 



^cademic 
^Freedom 



' (REF. : 22, pp. 385) 
1689 A.D. England 

\ (REF.: 25, pp. 188) 

1695 A.D. Halle, 
Germany 



(REF.: 19, pp. 128) 
1698 A.D. ^rmany 



/ 

(REF. : 25, pp. 283) 



Abbe Qe 
La Salle. 



Mne. de 
Maintenon 




William 
and Mary 
of Oran§e 



August ^ 

Herman 

Francke 



Francke 



"Pupils were divided into 
weakest, medioqre,- and^most 
capably group ; and teaching 
^p£ children in classes was 
practiced.'! ^ . ^ 

"He ^altiblished two more 
Semiiferies for school 
ma^sters iji Paris. Practice 
teaching4lone under ex- 
pei*ienced teachers." 



The school became famoios 
for the brilliance of* its 
instruction. The liberal 
education , however , made 
the girl.s toQ witfy, high 
spirited anA "worldly for 
the taste' of the founder, 
and after 1692 the school, . 
was timed .into a convent. ^ 

u ' -\ 

The position pf the, Church 
lof England wap now qi^ite 
secure, so religious free- 
dom was allowed to level off 
iqpreasihg protest/ parti- , 
colarly from Puritan teachers^. 



"Included wood -working atid ^ 
manual occupations, rn*^! 
1707 Gemler opened a school 
for apprentices, teaching , 
mathematics , and o^thei^ . 
subjects nilated to the 
trades." 



This wa^ done to allow. , 
, frfeer' teaching at a, greater 
range df subjects aijd iiM5th6ds 
in teachings .Teachers wer^e^J?,^^:: 
given a. measure\of proti^qT^;*^*^^ 
tion against *outsdde iritlUCTC^I^ 
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WHEN 



■ WHERE 



WHO 



WHY 



Cbni||Lilsory 
At&ndaJKe 



1717 A.D. Prussia 



Frederick 
William I 



' Government 
, Construction 
of Schools 

State Si4>pbrt- 
of Tfeachers 



Mcmitorial 
System of 
Teaching 



A^ftilt. 
Education 



School for 
Deaf - Sign 
Language 



Public 
Schools 



(REF.: 2, pfe. 844 
22, pp. 369) 

1737 A.D. Prussia 

(RE^.: 25, pp. 357) 

1737 A.D. Prussia 

(REF.: 35,' pp. 357) 

1747 A.D. Paris, 
France 



(REF. : 22, pp. 16) . 
1754 A.D. Wales 



(REF.: 19, pp. 119) 
1760 A.D. Paris 

(REP. : 19, pp. 118) 
1763 A.D. Prussia 
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(REF.: 2, pp. 60, 84; 
20, pp. 243) 
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Frederick 
William I 



Frederick 
William I 



William 
Singleton 
and Samuel 
Fox 



Abbe De 
L'^e 



Frederick 
the Great 
(Frederick 
William II) 



'The work of France in 
the. preceding century 
and the rapid development 
of the Pietistio schools 
led to the'dectees of 1717 
in lAich Frederick William 
made attendance in the ele- 
m^tary schools of Prussia 
Compulsory/* tie founded , 
1700 schools to meet the 
needs of the poor. ^ ^ 



this was to further stream- 
line and riSdexsnize educa- 
tion in Prussita. |^ 

To bring control of edi||a- 
tion (who taught >Aiat) 
under closer govemnental 
control . 

Use children as monitors or 
teacher assistants, and break 
the learning process down 
into the smallest steps so 
that one master could •teach 
hundreds of students. 

'To ^struct working men 
and §Dmen." 



"Opened the first school 
for deaf.'* The school was 
taken over by goverment in^ 
1761. He invented the sign 
language used by the deaf." 

'The ^irit of nationalism 
swept through Europe late 
in the eighteenth c«ntury . 
Resourceful politiical leaiders 
soon came to ediycation 
as a means for building a 
strong state ... Prussia 
built a national system of 
free schools-;.. These 
schools were supported and 
controlled by the state." 
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^ State Licens- 
ing of 
Teachers 



State Regu- 
lation of . 
Textbooks 
and ^. 
Curriculum 

Chair df 
.Pedagogy 



Sunday 
Schools 



Infant 
Schools 



School for 
. Blind 



Full State 
Authority 
Over All 
% Levels of 
^llp Education 



yHERE 



MHEN 



1763*A.D. Prussia 



(REF.: 26, pp. 358) 
1763 A.D. Prussia 



CREF.: 25, pp. 358) 

1779 A.d: Halle, « 

Germany 

.(REF.: 23, pp. 311) 

1780 A.D. GloucfSter 



(REF.: 25, pp. 339) 
1781 A-D- Scotland 



WHO 



Frederick 
William II 



Frederick 
William II 



Baron von 
Zecllitz 



> 



Robert 
Raikes 



Robert 
Owen 



fkEF.: 25, pp. 339) ^ 
1784 A.D. Paris 4 Valentin 
ft ' 

(REF.: 19, pp. 115) 

1787 A.D. Prussia Frederick 

William II 

(REF.: 25, pp. 357-358) 



WHY 



This was done to inprove 
the quality of education 
and was the beginning of , 
full Prussian control of 
education. 



This was done to inqprove 
tiie quality of education, 
regulate irf^at was taught, 
and see that state interests 
in education were protected* 

This was done to promote 
university study and peda- 
gogy; the scope of education 
was widening. 

Many children worked in 
factories six days a week; 
education was only possible 
on their 'free* day, 
Sunday.^ 

This wa6^ education for 
yjjung children (3-6 yrs.) 
vrfiose pariits worked all 
day in factories and others 
would receive no schooling. 

"L' Institution Nationale 
des Jeunes^ . . . the first 
school for the blind in the 
world. Early stpport was 
philanthropic and charitable, 
but state aid has gradually 
replaced private funds." 

Education was tailored 
to jneet the needs of the 
state undap a ministry of 
education; to coordinate 
and stq;>ervise education. 
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Sertse 
Teaching 



WHEN 



WHERE 



ifiO A.D. Burgdorf 



# 

WHO 



0^- 

Pestaiozzi 




/ 



^vemiient 

Monopoly 

on /Secondary 

Schools ; 

Church 
/Schools 
/ Suppressed 

^ Teachers * 
College 



Technical 
Schools 



(BEF.: 20, pp. '235> 
1794 A.D. France 



Napoleon 



Specialized 
School of 
Engineering 



Graduate 
Programs 



CREF.: 25, pp. 352) 
1808 A.D. Paris 

CREF.«? 25, fjp. 353) 

1810 A.D. University 
of 6e||lin 

(REF.: 20, pp. 247) 
1815 A.D. France 

(REF.: 25^pp. 351-352) 



Napoleon I 



Government 



Government 
sponsored 



1820 A.D. 



Europe 
America 



Universi- 
ties 



(REF. : 20, pp. 247) 



WHY 



••His procedure, esjJecially 
with the younger children 
was to take them on walks 
through the gardens, the • 
fields, or tte woods.** In 
studying such things as . 
trees and plants , he hoped 
childrm would accunulate 
sense data out of \A\ich 
right actions could be 
fom^. 
$ 

Tp prepare the students of 
tiM? wealthy (who could ^ 
afford the fees) for entty 
into the civil sqryice; a 
study of the claslics aAd 
humanities . 



To ensure teachers were 
well prepared to teach; and 
fill the needs of the 
secondly school system set 
up in fto2. 

•J 

'To meet the need for more 
advanced training in scien- 
tific fields, ^a'nunber of 
higher technical 'schools 
were established, the most- 
famous of >^ich was the 
University of Berlin... ** 

Engineering was recognized 
as a learned profession 
which could contribute 
greatly te the advancement 
of science. 

"Graduate programs are 
developed by- the universi- 
ties to carry on speciali- 
zation to still higher 
levels. A well-qualified 
graduate of one of the 
four-year programs could 
nw engage in graduate study 
in a particular J field of 
scientific inquiry.** 
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CI 



WREN 



, mm 



WHY 



Psychological 1825 A.D. 
Order of 
Learning ^ 



Switzerland Pestaldzzie 



Student 
Government 



(REF.: 23, pp. 323-326) ' , 

1830 A. p. Rugby, Thomas 
England Arnold 



Schools 
fQf ' 
Cripples 



1832 A.D. Munich, 
Germany 



% 

(REF. 



19, pp.* 116;l 
7, pp. 230) 



Free Primary 
Schooling 

' for Poor 
Oiildren; 
under a 
state system 
of primary 
schools 

School for 
Feebleminded 
- Mental 
DBfectile 



183^^ A.D. France 



(REF.; 25, 
1837 A.B. 



pp. 354) 
ranee 



t 



Mr. Kurtz 



Guizot , 
Minister 
of Public 
Instruc- 
tion 



Bdouard 
Seguin 



XIUEF.: 6, pp. 276; 1^, pp. 119) 



learning can only pro- 
gress insofar as the 
development of the mind 
has progressed. The 
suitability of any lesson 
is its potential to awakeji 
the creativity of the 
learner. This 'order of 
learning' increased^the 
teacher's, awar^ess of 
the piqpils^' ^pot^ntial. 

Arnold entrusted govern- 
ment of the school, as 
far as possible/ to the 
older pupils. This was 
done to facilitate bcitter 
piqjil-teqcher relationships. 

"Made the fir$t attenpt to 
educatefpripples in specially 
adapted schools." •'Mr. 
liirtz's jllan was to give 
crippled children a specially 
good education and an oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade to 
"earn a livelihood." 



France already had an or- 
ganized secondary schppl 
system; a primary level 
system was introduced to, 
indrease literacy and mkke 
better use of the secondary 
school system. 



"The year 1837 when Seguin 
began his work > marks the 
real beginning of systema- 
tic rational training of 
mental defectives, which 
has gone on without in- 
terruption from that day 
to this." (NTTTE: 'The 
first school was opened at 
Salzburg, Austria, in 1816 
but was closed in 1835 
without having been much 
of a success." Opened by 
Gotthard Guggenmoss.) 
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Kindergarten 



I 



FermaJ Steps 
♦ in Teaching ■ 
Learning ^as 
)^percq)tion 



Division of 
School Day 



First Notable 
Educational 
Tests 



^prentice 
System of 
Teacher 
Training 



WHEN 



1837 A.D. 



WHERE 



WHO 



WHY 



BlankenbUrg,' Froebel 
Germany 



A ' 

'TTiis was* a 



(REF.: 



15, pp. 
12, pp. 



51^; 
126-1 



school . . ♦ 
v^ich did riot have prepara- 
tion for later schooling 
as its chief purpose. The 
kindergarten was a pitca ^ . 
^~^in i^ich children could 
"Vtow, deveiiJp, and learn 
I i^i an entipely naturar way.". 



1838'A.D. 
(date of 
first 
Normal 
•School 
in » 
America 



Germany, 
America 



Followers 
of Johani^ 
' Frederick 
Herbart 



(REF.: 20, pp, 240, 
^ 2, pp, 92) 



245; 



1840 A.D. 



America, 
Germany 



Followers* 
of Johann 
Frederick 
Herbart . 



4. 



(REF.: 20, pp. 249) 

1845 A.D. Joston 

(REF.: 5, pp^ 22) 

1846 A.D. England 



(REF.: 25, pp. 320) 



Boston , 
Schools 



Voluntary 
Societies 




"This fiirejUStep teaching 
procesS jultimately came to 
be .very widely used ia 
American. elementary sthools. 
Many-of the earliest claisses 
for teachers and virtually- 
all the American normal 
schools were established 
to train teachers to use 
this-^or a similar methodology 



Inportance plqflbed.on the 
five -step lessen or teaching 
pattern "brought about the 
division of the schclol day 
into a series of teaching 
periods; Each period was ^ 
given over to tfef teaching ^ 
of a particular iMbject 
matter." The length of the 
periods depended on "subject 
matter and the a^e of Jthe 
pupils." 

"Instituted ... as substi- 
tutes for oral tests wf^en 
enrojpnents became so large 
that the school coranittee 
could no longer examine aH 
piQ)ils orally." 

Large numbers of pupi^*^^ 
had made individualirap^V'. 
instruction inpracticai; . 
apprentice teachers were 
one attempt to solve this 
problem. 
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/i Government 
. 'Tyepartment 
of Education" 



Kindergarten 
for Blind 



WHEN 



. Land Grant 
^ Colleges 



Scheme for \ 
Selecting I 
Curriculim 



First 
Objective 
Educational 
Tests 

- Objective 
Measinres of 
Achievement 



1856 A.D. EnglS^' 



(REF.r 25, pp, 342) 

- I : 

1861 A.D. Moritzbura, 
Germany 



(REF.: 19, pp. 
1862 •A.D. U-S.A. . 

(REF.: 23, pp. 280) 
After 1862 New York 

. • ■ ■ ✓ 

ft 

(REF.: ,20', pp. 248) 
1864 A.D. England . 



, WHO 
James 

kay-Shuttle- 
.worth 



Volimtary 
Society 



, Congress, 

at the . 

urging of 
/tJohn Urmer 



^dncer 



Reverend 

George 

Fisher 



(REF.: 5, pp. 22) 




WHY 

This ^department examined \ . 
i^ere, why and how govem\ 
ment fimds were being ^ 
spent on education; it 
systematized such spending. 

Special care was needed 
for the cartng of blind 
children, in their early 
years; the Moritzburg 
kindergarten attenpted • 
to meet this n6ed. 

Land was granted by con- 
gress for the setting up 
of colleges to study 
agriculture and the 
mechanical arts, particu- 
larly mining. . This was 
done to keep agriculture 
and the mechanical arts ^ 
abreast of modem 
developments . 



theJ 

LibjdR 



lues- 



*The answer to 
tion of yhat subjt 
matter should be taught ^ 
is found in its usefulness . 
... ^ncef*s line of think- 
ing quickly gained influence 
among the new schools/* 

His **scale books, used in 
the Greenwich Hospital 
School . . provided means 
for evaluating acc<»plish- 
ments in handwriting ^ 
, spelling, mathematKs, 
grammar and cciiq[>osi|ion, 
and several other^trojects. 
Specimens of pupil work^ 
were coiipared with *stand- 
ard specimens' 
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Social 

INVEhJTION 



WHEN 



WHERE 



WHO 



WHY 



Manual 
Training 



Teacher's 
Uiion 



School 
Boards - 
Districts 



1866 A.D. Finland 

(REF. : 23, pp. 293) 
1870 A.D. England 

(REF.': 22, pp. 145) 
1870- A.D. Engltod 



UnQ„ 




National 
Union of 
Elementary 
Teachers 



<sGl,adsiAne, 
Liberal 
I^arty 



Correspon- 
dence ' 
Course 



(REF.: 25, pp. ^3) 

•1871 A.D. Chautaugua, Methodists 
New York 



'(REF.: 24, 'Vol. 26, pp. 49) 



Mental Tests 
- Forerunners 
of I.O. 



1895 A.D. France 



Binet and 
Henri 



0 (REF.: 2, pp; 138; 

5, pp. 23, 24) 

Experimental 1896 A.D. Chicago 
Schools 



Deu'ey 



ERIC 



(REF.: 23, pp. 400) 



lit 



It was developed as a- 
more efficient means of 
training personnel for 
:a specific function. 

The .first effective^ 
national non-denOTiina- 
tional teacher's organi- 
zation. 



Elementary education was 
^ now established as a 
' social right ot: all 
. children whether or not 

their parents could pay. 

jSchool bpards were 65- 
^tablished to adminilster 

fe^lenllptary ejjucation at 

a local revel. 

It was realized not 
everyone could go to a 
place of instruqliDn, f 
hence scmie Methimsts 
resolved this problem 
by correspondence in- 
struction.- Business 
and coimercial schools 
^were quick tp make use # 
df the iiivenfibn. 

"Binet and Henri des- 
cribed tpsts of memory 
imagination, . attention, 
CCTiq^rehension, suggest i 
bility, and esthetic 
appreciation that were 
forerCfiners of the Bi 
Simon scales of the 
, Twentieth century." 



Called the 'University 
-Laboratory School' it 
was established to develop^ 
a modrfl school by experi- 
mentation with different 
educational and instruc- 
tional methods. 
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Project 
Methcxi 'of 
Learning 



WHEN 



WHERE 



'1896 A.D. Chicago 



• 

Dewey 



Mmicipal 
Control of 

• . Elementary 
and Seqondary 
Education 



(REF..: 23, ppV 401) 

1902 A.O. England 
(Balfour 

Act) . 



Conserva- 
tive 
party 



'7" •' 

• / Individ 



Indlividual 
Intelligence 
test 




* ■ 



Montfe^$sori ^ 
•School - • 

Ffoii^e of 

Childhood 

Staiidard- 
ized Achieve- 
ment Test . 



Junior High 
School 



Binet and 
Simon 



EF.: 8, pp.. 43) 

6tfi January, £ome . • Maria 

1907 A.b. .Montessori 

(REF.: 16, pp. 281-282; 13, pp. 56, 

1908 A.D. New York' . Stone 

(REF.: * 8; pp. 45-46) 

1909.^ A.D. Berkley Educators 



(REF.: 19. pp. 95) 



- r 



students wfere\giAfen 
raw ma^rial and 'encour- 
aged toueam through ' 
•^projects' which sjreised 
' self -education ' . This 
invention ^nabled the 
.teacher to spend more 
time with indivifluals vtfio 
needed guidance rathef 
than those v^o could prO- 
^essiwlHp their own. 

.The Tories Jfelt pressured 
by the ecgpmic and social 
burdens d^tdtte secular 
schooJ^P^As well, there 

^ring>iiensand from * 
ie municimiities for a 
greater say An educational 
affairs. ^ * | 

"Binet and Simbn brought 
out the first intelligence 
scale in 1905, devising^it 
prilfcirily fpr the purpose \ 
of selecting mentally re- 
tarded pupils who required^ 
special instruction." 



43) 

ystone, a stixient of 
Thomdike's published his 
arithntetic reasoning test, 
the first standardized 
instrument to make its 
appearance in 1908." 

'•flfe aim was to ho^d more 
pupils in school and to 
make vocational provisions^ 
for those going to work." 
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INVENTION. 



WHEN 



WHERE 



WHO 



WHY 



Guidance - * 
Counselor 
- Teacher 



1909 A.D. Boston 



Dr. Frank 
Parsons 



Junior 
Collfege 



CREF. : 20, pp. 278; 

1910 A.D. Fresno, 

Clilllfomia 



California 
Legislature 
(Law passed 
1907) 



(REF.: 19, pp. 96) 



Informal* 
■^^^jective 
Examination 



1920 A.D. Chicago 



McCall 




Unit System- 

- Unit of 
work 

- Teac±ing 
Unit 

- Fused 
Courses 



(REF.: . 8, pp. 47-48) 

After W.W.I. America Curriculum 

Makers 



/'As differentiated 
curricul% were intro- 
duced ^to prepare students 
for specific adult call- 
ings, it became increas- 
ingly necessary, to help 
each pupil to find the 
particular program best 
suited to his needs." 



'•A. Great increase of 
students desiring and 
deserving education 
leyond the high school. 

B . Overcrowding - of 
many colleges. 

C. Need for better in- 
strucJtion in 
grades. 

D. Demand for facilities 
of higher education nearer 
the homes . 

E. Changing conceptions 
of the functions of second- 
ary and collegiate educa- 
tion." 



early college 



(REF.: 20, pp. 250) 



"Firjst suggested that > 
teachers did hot need to 
depend solely upon stand- 
ardized tests but that 
they could construct their 
own objective tests for 
classroom use." 

•The W6rk of each day 
within a given subject 
matter area is related to 
the central topic of the 
unit as a v^ole and, through 
the unit topic, to every 
other assignment in the unit. 
When correlation is attanpted 
between^subjects. . .the edu-^ . 
cators. . .speak of correlated 
unit§, cooperative units, 
and fused courses." 
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WHEN 



Modified . 

Prbgrauis 
, - for Slow 

Learner and 

Gifted 



Real Life 
Needs . 



After 
W.W.I 



WHERE 
America 



WHO 



Researdh 
workers 




REF. : 2(r, pj). 271„ -298) 



Before America 
W.W.II , 



1: 



"Curriculum 



•Child- 
activity' 
Programs 



REF. : 20, p|).276) 
1945 A.D. France 




State 
schools 




Teacher 
Aides 



CREF. : 25, pp. 400) 

1953 A.D. Bay City, * Charles B 
Michigan Park ^ 



WHY 



Because of^he research 
into the differences in 
individual pei^ormances , 
"modified programs of 
study. . .were developed 
I for the slow learner, just 
as programs. . .were pro- 
vided for gifted." 

^*Attention was therefore 
•focused iqKDn real-lifie 
needs of pupils andtfhe 
stimuli isolated for pre- 
sentation in*the class- 
room came more and more 
to be those which are en- 
countered outside the, 
school." 

Instituted in French 
secondary schools these-^ 
'activity programs V paid 
special attention to the 
growth ^and development joS^ 
the child. By freeing the 
child from rigidly struc- 
tured programs , it was 
hoped the shild's creative- 
talents and ability would ^ 
be better able to surface. 



,CREF.: 14, pp. 64)' 



"Casting, about for a way 
out of the dilemma of 
having too few teachers 
and too few classrooms to 
h^mdle his growing school 
enrollment, he decided... 
Bay City would bring non- 
professional •local people 
into schools... to take over 
the overburdened teacher's 
routine work.V 
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SOCIAL- 
I^A/ENTION 



Abolition of 
' Racially 
Segregated 
Schools ' 



Intern 
Teaching 



WHEN 



1954 A.D. 
(May 17) 



(REF.: 
1952 A.D 



WHERE 



Washington, 
D.C. 



WHO 



1 



WHY 




*Suprem*>^rt '^Segregation. . win and 
. \ of itself produced 

inequality" the doctrine 
of 'separate but equal' 
was. overtiimed and educa- 
c tion in America moved 

forward for all citizens. 



Graduate 
School of 
Education 



CREF,: 14, pp.- 162-163) 



Televisicm 
in Class- 
room - ♦ 
Teaching 
through 
Television 



T.V. 

College 



195^A.y. 



Washington 
County Md 



(REF. : 14, pp. 81) 
1956 A.D. (3iic&go 



School % 
Administra- 
tors, 
Teachers 



Oiitago 
Board of 
Education 



/ 



Programed 
Instruction 
- Teaching 
Machines 



(REF.: -26, pp.3) 

1957 A.D. Harvard B.F. 

University Skinner 



ERIC 



(REF. : 11, pp. 652) 
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"Purpose of the plan - 
to stimulate outstandiM " 
lil)eral arts graduates to ''^ 
enter the reaching pro- 
fession." .They b^an 
teaching immediaitely unibr 
the stqpefyision of master 
teachers. , * 

'The adoption of closed 
circuit television occurr^ed 
eight long years after 
Washington County school 
administrators and teachers 
began ta re-examine and 
revise (;airriculum.'' 

Credited college courses 
were offered on open 
•circuit T.V. without com- 
promising course objectives 
or- quality.' It njadtf'accredite 
.{^ollege more accessible to 
the public and helped alle- 
viate the/ 'crowded class- 
roan V problem that universi- 
ties experience. 

"Programing was first 
employed on a regular basis 
in 1957 at Harvard Univer- 
sity as a part of B.?. 
skinner's 'The Analysis of 
Behaviour', a course de-^ 
signed to teach many of the 
behavioral principles on 
which programed instruction 
is founded. (NOTE: First 
teaching machines developed^ 
in 1915 at Ohio State Uni- 
versity byPressey, though 
were not ^ed until after . 
Skinner began experiments. 
(Ref.: 17, pp. 1018) 
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j INVENTION 

* 

Team 

•Teaching 



A Total 
UpgraidedS. 
Primary 
School 
jjj^ ^ System 



• Computerized 
Education 



Open Admis- 
sions; i.e. ,1 
anyone could] 
take courses] 
regardless ol 
educational 
background. 



WHEfj 



1957 A.D. 



' where 



Lexington • s 
Franklin . 
School, 
Massj «i 



WHO. 



rimen^t * 



CREF. : 11, pp. 12-13, 20)/ 

1957 A.D.J Appleton, Teachers 
Wisconsin 



S.U.?.R.'A.D. , 'The Lexingtoi^Kq>e 
A Program set stems iji part from a proV 
up by Harvard pisal made*to the Fund ^ 
Graduate^ for the Advancement q£[ 
School of Education in April, 1^6 
^Education by -Dean Francis Keppel of 
Harvard's Graduate School 
^ ^ 6f Education. ^ It is a 
relentlessly anafytical 
look at some of the inade- 
^ quacies of American edu- 
cation." 



(REF.: 14, pp. 40^ 



1960 A.D. University Researchers 
of Illinois Coordinated 
Science 
Laboratory 



(REF.: 1, pp. 201; 

18, pp. 196-8)' 

1969^ A.D. - London, 
^ England 



Open 

University 



V. 
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(REF.: D.G. Hawkridge, Director, 
Institute of Educational Techno- 
logy, The C^n University, Milton 
Keynes, England) 
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As a resirj^tTof dissatis- 
factionyWith the graded 
system/ the upgraded ^ystCTi 
was considered in 1951. 
That September it was 
brought into one school with| 
first year students. Next 
year it was extended to the 
'^beginning primary' students 
r:at all schools. In 1957-58 
''the program was adopted ^ 
throughout the elei^ntary 
schools." 

"In Considering various ^ 
possible automatic t^ch- 
ing devices, it seemed 
clear frOTi the outset that 
the greatest prdfnise lay 
in the idea of an-^tcmatic 
teaching system orgahized 
around a large, high-speed, 
general purpose, digital 
cbn^juter. . ." 



The open university 
'teaches at a distance' by 
using printed texts sent 
by mail ,' radio and television 
broadcasts. As well, regional 
study-resource centers were " 
set up. The student could 
proceed at his own pace; this 
innovation made education . 
available to large ntmfcers of 
people who otherwise would 
not have the chance to proceed 
further in their education. 
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SOCTAI. . 

iNviiNrrioN 



WHEN 



WHERE 



WHO 



WHY 



Rural Family 
Itevelopment 
^ Project (RFD) 



'Racial ^ 
Balancing' 
of Class- 
rooms 



1969 A.D, 



' Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. ' 



GREF.: 



Universit]f 
of Wisconsin, 
. Ext ^s ion 
Division • 



Univef^ify of Wisconsin, 
Extension Division) ^ 



1969 A.Di. U.S.A. | ^Su preme 

C^Qurt 



CREF.: 25, pp. 461) 



RFD was a project auited 
at rural adult baiii*^ 
education through the^usjp 
bf radio and television-r 
it was a home study 
program designed to meet 
^ basic needs, ex.- "how to 
cook inexpensive and 
nutritious meals." 



Bussing of children to 
schools was one method 
used in a4:tempting to 
desegregate U*S. Schools. 
It assured that black 
and ^ite children in 
America attended the same 
schools and received the 
same instruction. 
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INVENTION 



SOCIAL ^VI.CE INVfeNFIONS 
WaKN WHERE WHO 



WHY" 



3 ^ 



Indenture 



3500 B.C. Sumer 



(REF, : 10, p. 475) 



Sumerians "A bankrupt might him- 
self be enslaved for 
debts or . . . mi^t sell 
his wife, his son or hi§^ 
d^l^ter into slavery so 
asfto acquire capital to 
pay off his debts, or 
might sinply hand them 
ov^ as ffayment to his 
creditor." Servitude 
only tenporary, regulated 
by law. ^ 



4 



Welfare 
- Charity 



Egyptian 
Rulers 



2100 B.C. ^ Egypt 
CREH. : 5, p. 137-8; 10, p. 625) 



Adc^tion 



Monastic 
Orders 
Oiarity 



WOO B.C. Sumer 

(REF.: 28, p. 171) 
350 A.B. Europe 



Sumerians 



Priests 



(REF.: 9, p. 4) 



^•ohibitian 
of medicancy 
andtgiving 

9 alms to the 
poor 



800 A.D. 



Holy 

Roman 

Bnpire 



CREF.: 22, p. 10) 



\ 



Charlemagne 



From the walls of tDnoks, 
exanples of rulefrs giving 
things to poor. Egyptian 
fermers given seed in 
event of a crop failure. 

child pight be adoptfti 

by a childless coiple as 
their own heir and legis- ' 
lotion for such a situation 
is found in ancient law 
codes..." 



'Monastic orders (gave^ food, 
clothing, shelter and re- 
lief to the poor. No state 
stepped in to define these 
relations although a feuda- 
listic society, had long 
since been molded in the 
pattern of a mutual depend- 
ency." 

( 

It ji/as hoped such prohibi- 
tions would force serfs 
and other rural laborers 
to stay on the manors, pro- 
tect the public against 
vagrants, beggars, etc. 
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• SOCIAL- 
IhWEffTION 



WHEN 



WHERE 



WHO 



WHY 



Compulsory 
use of 
tithes to 
aid the 
poor 



A.D. England 



(REFi: 23, p. ^17) 



King 'The King and his witan 

Ethelred (counsel) have chosein and 
decreed, as is just, that 
one third part of the 
tithe irfiich belongs to 
the cjjiprch go ... to God's 
ppor and needy ones . * 
Ethelred wisfied to alle- 
viate poverty. ^ 



Ordinance of 
labourers 
- First 
Regulation 



1349 A.D. 



England 



Parliament 



(REF. : 13, f; 3-4; 22, p. 13) 



"After the Black Death of 
1348-9, Labourers were 
scarce and wages rose 
rapidly; a* series of enact- 
ments was therefore passed 
designed to force every ^ • 
able-bodied man to work,' 
and to keep wages at the old 
level. It is provided that 
no one is to give relief 
to able-bodied beggars 
Vagrants and the able-bodied 
poor had to accept enq)loymen 
from anyone willing to hire 
them. 



•First' 
Law 



Poor 1388 A.D. England 



ParliameM 



({^EF.: 13, p. 4-5) 



"Iir'1388, therefore, regula- 
tions^Vere made,- restricting 
the movements, not only of 
able-bodied beggars, but of 
all beggars and all labourer 
and..., admitting the right 
to relief of those vAio were 
unable to work for themselve 
Probably had little effect - 
too stringent to have been 
enforced. 



Hospital 

- Almshouse 

- Orphanage 

- Training 
Hone 



1520 A.D. 



London 



Church 



(REP.: 13, p. 19) 



'The term hospital was by iio 
means confined to institu^o 
for relieving the sick, buRt 
almshouses, orphanages and 
training homes were often 
called by "this name. St. 
Thomas's Hospital may be tak 
as a typical institution of 
the kind.". * 
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SOCIAL 

iNve/rioN 



WHEN 



WHERE 



WHO 



WHY 



The •'Gomroon 1523 A.D. Leisnig, Martin 
Chest* • Saxony ' Luther 



(REF.: 23, p. 36-37) 



City adminis- 1525 A.D. 
tered system 
of relief 



Ypres 



Governors 
of ^pres 



(REF. : 23, p. 33-34) 



The • 'Common Chest' • was a 
collection and source of 
fund used to pay church 
officials, schoolmasters 
and the cost of relief • 
Expenditure was administered 
by ten supervisees chosen in 
an open meeting. jr 



The City sought to coordinate 
and organize relief work ^ 
under its own auspices in : 
order to deal with poverty 
problems more effectively. 
City appointed officials 
attenpted to provide the^^poor 
with food and clothing so 
that no one woulcKneed to 
beg. Public' donaijmn^ and 
grants were used toSfinance 
the program. • 



Organized 1525 A.D. Zurich, Ulrich 

distribution Switzerland Zwingli 

of money; 
food, cloth- 
ing, etc., 

to the poor. CREF. : 72, p. 11) 



Christians viewed aiding 
the poor as a religiou# duty 
and, in Zurich, iHwas hoped 
to eliminate begging and make 
^^^^tovisions for the poor. 



Licensing 1531 A.D. England King Henry 

^%f begging ^ VIII 



(REF.: 22, p. 15) 



Mayors and* justices of the 
peace were to investigate 
applications of the aged and ' 
paupers unable to wprk; they 
were to be registered and 
licensed to beg in an assigned 
area. 



Law to 1536 A.D. . England Parliament 

repress f 
begging 
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The breakup of feudalism and 
•The dissolution of the monas- 
teries made apparent a tremen- 
dous amount of poverty... In 
1536 Parliament passed a law 
decreeing that aims were tO'^>^ 
be collected by the churches 
each Sunday and that local 
authorities were to help re- 
lieve the impotent and sick 
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. i ; SOCIAL 
y ( INVEWriON 



WHEN 



WHERE 



(REF. : 9, p. 5) 



WHO mi 



. poor. Begging and beggairs 
were to be discpUraged; . 
vagrant beggarsi ^^Wege to tie 
returned to their, own sett 1< 
nents^ hastened^ ; need b< 
by flogging and.^venjputila* 
tion." 



Public :j 1536 A.D. 

* relief 

• under the 
auspic^ 
of govern- 
ment 



England 



First paid 
public 
welfare 
official^ 



(REF.: 22, p. 15) 



1536 Ik.D. 

J[PbQr 

Law) 



England 



(REF.: 23, p. 24) 



Parliament With the confiscation of 
and Henry - church property by Henry 
VIII VIII it^becipe necessary; to 

- - malse other provisions for 

1^ the care of the poor. The/ 

parishes had to naintain 
the "iin)otent poor" from 
voluntary contributions; % 
able-bodied beggars were 
forced to work; idle diildrt 
(5-J.4) yrs. were taken froin 
their parents .and. indenture! 
The government put soiiie mon< 
into the programs. 

Persons The Law of 1536 "calls for 

appointed the recording of fuods, 
by the ^secured, expended and/or 

crown the maiang of .an accounting. 

of reHef money, flie collec 
tors were conpensated (paid] 
for their work. 



Registration 1536 A.D. France 
of the 

poor , 



King Relief was provided only to 

Francis I the registered poor; the 

registration was an attenpt 
to better organize France's 
relief work. 



Labor-wage 
regulation 



1562 A.D. 

(Statute 

of 

Artificers) 



England 



(REF. : 22, p. 16) 



Parliament 
under 

Elizabeth I 



The State regulated wages 
and hours pf labor , and 
sought to incre^^ the skil] 
of artisans by an apprentia 
systfgm; vagrants and vaga- 
bonds were forced to hard 
labor; the other unenpXdyed 
were hired out as sc 
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117 \ 



WHENx 



WHERE 



MHO 



WHY 



Compulsory 
measures 
to finance 
parish poor 
relief. 



1563 A.P, * .England 



^and 



(REF. : '22,\p. 16) 



Parliament Voluntary suppc^t was in- 
under sufficient for poor relief - 

Elizabeth I unCTployipent, vagrancy and 
begging Were increasing; 
thus each householder was 
coirpelled by law to make a 
weekly contribution, based 
on income 'and property, to 
finance parish poor relief. 



Wage 1563 A.D. England 

'controllers' 



(REF.: 23, p. 71-72) 



Parliament 
under 

Elizabeth I 



Justices of the peace were 
enpowered to "limit, rate, 
and appQint wages. . ^ This 
law was one of the first in 
government economic controls. 



Government 
agency to 
wer-see 

poor relief 

If 



1572 A.D? 



gland 



(REF.: 22, p. 16) 



Parliament 
under r 
Elizabeth I 



A new law introduced a 
general tax to provide fimds 
for poor relief; overseers 
were appointed to administer 
the new program; government 
was beccxning'^more involved 
in relief work. 



Houses of 1576 A.D. England Justices 
Correcticm - . « 



(REF.: 9, p. 5-6, 22, p.H6) 



'The* justices of each county 
were c m po w eied to^ secure by 
purchase or lease the build- 
ing to be used as ho^es of 
correction. Here materials 
* for -work^were^to* be- provided - - 
for the uneimloyed to the 
end that work habits might 
be instiled, and relief be : 
administered on«a quid pro 
quo basis." The able-bodipd . 
poor were forced to accept 
work in such houses; mainly 
they pro()uced textile products. 
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Elizabethan 
Poor Law 
-.Aid by 
•parishes' 
- "Bagis of 
poor reli1?t' 
'in England 
and America 
For over " 
200 years." 



MEN 



%HERE 



1601 A-D, England 



Parliament 



(REF. : 9, p. 6; 15, p. 1446; .11, 
p. 768B; 4, p. 133-36, 22, 
p. 16^17) 



"1 



WHY 



The Act of 1601.-.establishec 
three categories of relief 
recipients • . .For the -able- 
bodied' poor, employment was 
to be provided under threat 
of a session in jail or in 
the stocks for refusal to woi 
The almshouse was to be the 
sanctuary of the second grouj 
the unanployables ; while 
children. • .were to be appren 
ticed...For the execution of 
these legal provisions, a ta: 
was to be levied in the pari! 
upon lands, houses, and tith< 
vdiich was supplemented by 
private charitable bequests 
of land or money, and by the 
use of fines fo^ violation 
of certain laws. The law 
confirmed the responsibility 
of local communities for the 
poor who were not supported 
by their relatives. 



Law of 
Charitable 
Use's - 

Philanthropic 
Giving 



Indenture 
for 

Children^ 



1601 A.D. 



England 
# • 



Parliament 



(REF. : 4, p. 137; 15, p. 1446; 
- 4^vl>.-i-*^->- - 



"Parliament desired to main- 
tain and strengthen the olde 
voluntary system of charity 
in order that it might work 
concurrently with the newer 
org^ization now growing vaj^ 



1601 A.D. England 



(IU:F-: "9, p. 61) 



Parliament The system of indenture by 
which a child was bound over 
to attother person or family 
^ was a pronounced development 
following 1601... 



Order of 
Good Chper 



Winter 
1604- 
1605 A.D. 



Port Royal, 
Ouebec 
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Samuel de "Curing scurvy and boredom 
Champlain by banquets ... the first 

theatrical performance in 
Canada. . the Order was a- 
gron) effort by settler^ to 
form a real cwimmity, sur- 
vive the winter, and through 
the ''first social club" in 
America, see to each other's 
welfare. 
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. SOCIAL 
INVBfflON ; 

Houses of' 
Correction 
in ^ery 
county - 
workhouses 
as jails 



WHEN 



1609- 
•1610 A.D. 



WHERE 



England 



WHS 



Parliament 



(REF.: 4, p. 137) 



'TTie ne^tf enactment of 1609- ^ 
1610 therefore provided 
that one or more Houses 
Correction must be erecte 
within ev'^iry county. . .This 
thereford"probablx marked 
the time whien Houses of 
Correct ion^ceased to be half 
worlchouses''Bnd became very ' 
much more jails." 




The first 

'social 
' workers' 



Scttlemeii^ 
Law of 
1662 - 
Eligibility 
for aid 



Contractual 
'"WofRfibusVs" 



1633 A.D. France 

CREF.: 22, p. 13) 
1662 A.D. England 



Father 
Vincent 
de Paul 



Parliament 
under , 
Charlies II 



(REF.: 15, p. 1446; 9, p 
22, p. 16) 



. 6-7; 



1696^ A.D. _ England 



under 

Georg^ III 



(REF.: 22^ p. 19-20) 



Young women iWe re trained in 
the^. nyrsing m the poor and 
seefaig to tAeir personaf 
needs ; charitable Work becaine 
theiF vocati^ii. 

Parliament XV5$tablished a 
miniiiiofifi pferiW of residence 
before a per^n^yould become 
legally set Med ih a parish* 
lfetil^*ithis/|fetiQdv (usually 
a ye^^ hadSllaDsed, a needy 
persoffwoul^ beFijefused aid 
and ^iJrced to return to thp 
pariSftj^wheo^e he had settle- 
ment fights*. ;b*"Labor mobility, 
as a result i^Tjsa^,, severely 
restricted • 

,lttfL.imeinp3 nyed , and :paupers * - - - 
*»r§y^t to work in work- ' 
housTsKro contract to manu- . 
factures; relief was refused 
to anyone refusing to enter 
a workhouse; the system 
failed as- the poor were not- 
skilled laborers and work- ^ 
ing conditions were deplor- 
able. 
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WHO 



WHY 



Workhouse 
Test 



Farming 
Gd||: poor 



1697 A.D. England 



(REF. : 9, p. 7) 
1697 A.D. England 



(REF.: 9, p. 7) 



Parliament Parishes were peimitted to 
join forces for the purpose 
of establishing workhouses 
in vtfiich the poor might be 
lodged and worked. To refuse 
, to work, however, resulted in 
court dismissal and a denial 
of relief . 



Parliament "Parishes were permitted to 
'farm out' the poor on con- 
tract. This amounted, in 
essence, to an invitation 
to the lowest private bidder 
to exploit hiflrtan labour to . 
the utniDSt..." In 1782 
Parliament abolished 'farming 
out'# . 



Organized 
Sjrstem of 
Private 
Charity 



Prohibition 
of sale-of 
liquors^n 
prison. 



1711 A.D. Hanfcurg City 

* Government 



(REF.: 9, p. 13) 

1728 A.D. England Oglethorpe 



(REF.: 22, .p. 29) 



A central bureau was estab- ^ 
lished to supervise all the 
work among the poor and to 
bring together all charitable 
agencies under one managen^t." 

A comnittee of inquiry, with 
Oglethorpe as chairint|n, * j 
sparked this reform in prisons^ 
liquor was causing much trouble 
in prisons; however, the idea 

of a -prison-was still as an 

institute of vengence. 



School for 
deaf -mute 
children 



1760 A.D. Paris 



Abbe 
Charles 
de I'Epee 



(REF.: 22, p. 81) 



The treatment of deaf-mutes 
as idiots , to be placed in 
poor hoiises, was inadequate 
and ii^umane. Abbe Charles 
de I'Epee founded a scKctol 
*to help deafc-mutes come to 
terms with the world around 
them and contribute positive- 
ly to society. 
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Registration 
of infants 
in work- 
houses 



1761 A.D. 



England 



Removal of 
infants 
from work- 
houses 



CREF.c 23, p. 65) 



1767 A.D. Erigland 



CREF. : 23, p. 65) 



Jon^ 



Jonas 
Hanway 



Hanway> a philanthropist 
and reformer, e^cpressed 
concern about infant mor- ' 
tality in Britain. The 
registration of births in 
workhouses provided data 
on the^bject. 

All children under six years 
of age were removed from 
workhouses to the country 
because of the fantastically 
high infant mortality rate 
in workhouses;, (as high ,as 
82%) and often placed in 
foster homes. 



Hospital 
for the 
mentally 
ill* 



1773 A.D. Williams- 
burg, 
Virginia 

(REF.: 22, p. 75) 



Thomas *This hospital care exclu- 

Eddy sively for the mentally ill, 

saw its purpose in terms of 
treatment of the mentally ill 
; c rather than sinply incarcera- 
tion. ^ 



Department 
of Indian 
Affairs 



1775 A.D. U.S.A. 



(REF.: 22, p. 100) 



The " 

Continental 

Congress 



"In order to iaprove' the 
relations wit* the Iifilian 
tribes and to protect their 
lands against seizure with- 
out treaty." Reorganized in 
1789 (under the War Depart- 
ment), it saw to the estab-- 
lishment of schools for Indian 
Children and the provision 
of some medical cares. 



Inproved 
diet and 
environment 
in prison 



1777 A.D. England 



John 
Howard 



(REF. : 22, p.' 31) 



Howard studied prison con* 
ditions throughout Europe 
and pioneered individual 
work with inmates; he iiisti- 
gated the 1777 prison'^reforms 
lAich included better food, 
ventilation, cleaning cells, 
proper bedding and medical 
care to prisoners. 
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Abolition 
of ConipCil- . 
sory con- 
tracting * 
but of 
poor \ 



WHEN 



WHERE 



1782.A.D. Engl*and 



(REF.: 23, p. 67) 



WHO 



Thomas 
Gilbert 



\ 



WHY 



Contracting for the 'care* 
of the poor was abolished 
and the apparatus set up 
to allow parish to form 
unions for the operation 
of relief programs in 
coninon. --^ 



'^Guardians, 
of the 
Poor" 



1782 A.D. ' England 



School for 
blind . 
children 



(REF.: 22, p. 20) 
1784 A.D. Paris 



(REF.: 22, p. 79) 



Thomas The workhouse system was 

Gilbert abandoned and there, was . 

provision of relief for 
people, ready, able and 
willing to work, in their - 
own homes. This program ▲ 
was administered by the ^ 
"Guardians". 

Valentin Hawy realized that blindness 
jfewy was no reason to spend one's 

life as a pauper or in an 
almshouse; properly educated 
they too, could make a^ con- 
tribution to society. 



Municipal 
systan of 
poor 

relief # 



1788 A.D. Hamburg 



Professor 
Busch 



(REF.: 22, p. 12; 23, p. 91) 



To make relief work more 
efficient and econcmc, 
Hamburg was divided intO' 
sixty quarters, each quarter 
served by a three-man com- - 
mittee v*ip inquired into 
the problems pf the- poor 
arid de^imiled 'tKeirnieeds^^ ' 
Financing was by liaxation 
and donation. 



Conq>lrehensive October 
municipal 1788 A.D. 
relifef 



(REF.: 23, p. 91) 



Kaspar Voght. sought to alleviate . 

von Voght poverty by providing the 
necessities of life (fo<M, 
clothing, shelter) to all\ 
the poor , ' seeking eii5)loyment 
for thofti, etc.* Each poor 
fairdly had regular visitations 
^'■^ frOTL^n ^overseer' who saw to 
needs and wants. Voght' 
rgm was more con?)rehensiv€ 
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WHY 



lAiemployment 1789 A.D. 
Insurance 
Plan r 



Switzerland Baseltown 



(REF. 6, p. 762) 



'IGroup action ^o^rot^t 
workers against tneiJiazards 
of industrial life began as. 
early as 1789, when Basel- 
town in Switzerland es tab 
lished an' unemployment plan. 



Public 
Enployraent 
Agency (as 
part of a 
relief 
system) 



Januaiy . Mmich 
1790 A.D. , 



(REF.: 23, 94-98) 



Benjamin 
TTiompSon, 
. , Count of 
Rumford. 



Employment was viewed as a 
key step in helping pepple 
out of poverty and mak?.ng 
them self-suppor'^iM. The 
concept of a publiiPeHploy- 
ment agency was more fully 
developed and implemented 
in Bavaria than elsewhere. 



Classifica- 
tion of 
prisoners ' 
according " 
to offence 



The 

Military 
Workhouse 



17i|) A.D. Pennsyl- ' State 

, Legislature 



vania, 
U.S.A. 



(REF.: 22, p// 85) 

■A 

1790 A.D.- Munich 



Benjamio 
Thompson , 
Count of 
Rumford 



(REF. : ^'22, p. .12) 



"The new method meant a ^ v 
classification of prisoners 
according to the nature of 
%ieir offence; it was a step *• 
toward differentiation of 
treatment and rehabilitation. . 
more humane ^and less corporal' 
punishments were exercised." 
prisoners still spejit ntest of 
their time in solitary con- 
finement. 



TTiompson did not Wish to see 
able-bodied people begging, 
so he recruited them for 
workhouses where-they, their 
families, and other desti-^ 
tutes were given decent 
lodging and meals"! The 
'house' manufactured clothing, 
for the army. In this type ' 
of workhouse, families were 
i^tbroken up, but /remained 
^Hther as a unit maintain- 
Hl^he semblance of family 
life. 



I 
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••New" 
mental 
•hospitial 



Relief 
allowances 
accordijig 
to siJfe of 
famitLy and 
income 



1793 A%D. Bijcetre, 
France 



(REF. : 24, p<v45) 



1795 A.D. 



England 



Philippe 
Pinel 



(REF.: 22, p. 21) 



/ 



The •new^ mental hospital 
demonstrated its value 
therapeutically, sind the 
safety of ranoving all 
foxTTis of physical coercion 
ii)^ mental hospitals. 



Parliament 
under * 
• George III 



War with France was causing 
inflation, increased poverty 
aiKi suffering; thq^ct 
authorized relie£;^|owances 
to the poor accoixlf ng to the 
size of family ei-^r for 
support or to supplement low 
wages; employers were quick 
to use this act as aft excuse 
to lower wages even further. 



Prohibition 
of trade 
unions 



1799-1800 
A.D. 

(Confcina- 
tion Laws) 



England Pdrljtament 



(REF.: 22, p. 32) 



fiiployers felt trade tmions 
would be damaging to their 
(management) concerns by 
driving up wages and forcing 
an iin)rovement of working 
conctitions . 



Dispensaries 
for Out- 
patient ^ 
Treatment 



1800 A.D. America 



(REF.: 15,. p. 1448) 



Franklin "By the end of tlje eighteenth 
T century a number of cities 

^ had hospitals and, again with 

' Frarfclin!s 'siqjport^ dispen- 
saries for the out-patient 
treatment of illness began - 
to appear. •• , 



Limitation 
of working 
hours for 
children 



1802 A.D. England ; 



(REF.: 12, p. 28) 



Sir Robert Children, leased out from 
Peel poor houses, were being 

literally worked to death 
under deplorable conditions 
in labor canps at textile/^^ 
mills. Peel restricted the 
working hours to 12 per* day 
and forbsi4e night -work for 
children. This early pro- 
tection of child labor did 
not extend to children hired 
directly frcmi their parents. 
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Miniinuni 
standards 
of hygiene 
and educa- 
tion for 
child- 
laborers 



Labour 
Legisla- 
tion - - 
Factory 
Acts ^ 



1802 A.b. * tngland 



(REF. 24, p. 160) 



1802 A.D. England 



Peel, at the 
urging of pr. 

Thomas 
Percivail 



Sir 

Robert 
Peel 



(REF. : 4, p. 39-40, 60) 



The Health and Morals 
Act of 1802 ifes passed 
to prevent the exploita- 
tion of children. It 
limited their hours of 
work (sQe above) and 
prescribed minimum stand- 
ards of hygiene and educa- 
tion. 

* The f irsi factory act was 
to protclR: apprHtice 
labour. 'The act had 
little effect for powers 
of enforcement were lacking, 
but its significance lies 
in its revelation both of 
the depths to which the 
Elizabethan concern for the 
training of the young had * 
sunk under new conditions 
and the coming of a new 
attitude, ..." 



Abolition of 
the slave* 
trade 



School for 
Children 
in prison 



1807 A.D. "thirough- Parliament 

out /the 

British 

Bnipire" " 
qjEF.: 26, p. 826, 851) 

1810 A.D. Newgate " Elizabeth 
date not prison. Fry 
precise Englai^ 



.Religious and secular re- 
foTftners saw such action as 
^ a step towards recognizing 
the university of humanity; 
humanitarian grounds. 



1 



(REF.: 22, p. 31) 



Fry was deeply concerned 
about the welfare of pri- 
son inmates. She set up a 
school for xhildren in New- 
. gate prisoi^ employed 
women convicts as teachers, 
and urged ofher reforms to 
iiH)rove more and make prison 
life more humane. 
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Individual- 
ized ''case 
Mork"~ among 
the poor 



1814 A.D. Glasgow, Rev. 

Scotland Thomas 
Chalmers 



Scientific 
Research 
into 
Poverty 



(REF. : p. 23) 

1817 A.D. New York 




Medical 
>^nspection 

of Imni- 

grants 



Residential 
school for 
the deaf 



(REF.: 22, p. 88) 

1819 k.%. 
(Passender 
Act) 



Congress 



-.1^22, 



(REF. :{ 22, p. 102-1(^3) 

1823 A.D. Danville, 
Kentucky 



State ♦ 
sponsored 



Legalization 
of tfade 
unions ^ 



Cmv.: 22. p. 81) 

1 



1824 A.D. England 



Sir Francis 
Place < 



(REF.: 22. p. 32) 



Chalmers felt the preva- 
lent practice of public 
and church relief was 
wasteful, demoralizes^ the 
poor and destroyed their 
will to support thoRselves. 
He felt each case of dis- 
tress should be carefully 
inves^tigated to determine 
the causes and possibilities 
for alleviation. Chalmer's 
concept that a personal 
interest in the fate of tfie 
destitute was important to 
the progress of relief work. 



The New York Society for 
the Prevention of Pauperism^ 
aimeSk to determine the 
causes of poverty scienti- 
fically. Also, means of 
rehabilitation were developed 
instead of the mere pall|ti* 
tive of financial relief. 



The Passenger Act required 
the medical inspection of 
all arriving immigrants as 
a preventative health measure 
against the spread of disease 



The public ms becoming 
increasii>gly aware the 
plight o£the deaf; the 
state of Xentucky spons^ored 
the establishment of a resi- 
dential*school for the deaf. 



Place felt the repress ioii of 
trade unions could only, in 
the long run, cause more un- 
rest than it prevented. As 
well he via/ed the Combinatio 
Laws of 1799-1800^hich pro- 
hibited trade uniA as speci- 
IFically opqpressing a segment 
of society (labor). 
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# 

Inspectors 1833 A.D, 
in Factories • 
- Act of 
1833 



Jingland 



Parliament 



(REF. : 4, p> 62) 



Abolition 
of Slavery 



1833 A.D. 



In all 
British^ 
posses- 
sions 



4j^5rl 



lament 



(REF. : 26, p. 607) 



6 



"Inspectors were appointed 
to see that the law was 
obe]^ed,^dy although at 
first they were very few 
in mnber and their powers 
were narrowly restricted 
their influence was to tell 
strongly, as the years 
passed^ in favour of inf)roved 
condixxons," • 



This act was the culmination 
of the campaign fought by 
the abolitionists, led by 
William Wilberforce; there 
was immedillte emancipation 

• for children under 6 years 
of age, a period of^^pren- 
ticeship for those over 6; 

^compensation was paid to 
slave holders. 



Seamen's Aid 1833 A.D. 
5tociet/* 



Boston 



Sarah 
J.Hale 



(REF. 



% p. 89) 



Regulation 
of Child 
Labor; 

re: employ- 
ment and 
hour 



1833 A.D. 
(Factory 
•Act) 



England 



Peel, 
Saddler , 
Coop>er, 
Owen, 
et al. 



(REF.: 22, p. 28) 



"The Seamen's Aid Society 
of Boston procured work for 
wives and widows pf seamen, 
and fought a can^ign under 
the leadership of Sarah J. 
Hale for decent wages for 
women workers to protect 
them from pauperism?* 
% 



There was a growing demand 
for the protection of 
children against overwork- 
and mistreatjuent; this act 
prohibited the employment 
of children nine years of 
age in textile mills and 
further limited daily work- 
ing hours for children. 
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Paid, perma- 
nent, quali- 
f i«l local 
personnel 
for relief 
administra* 
tion 



1834 A.D. England 



t^arliaipent 



••Less 

Eligibility" 



(REF. : 23, ^. 125) 
1834 A.D. En^and 1 Nassau W. 



Senior 



(REF.: 22, p. 24, 25) 



Relief measures and orga- 
nizations in Er^land had 
failed misend^ly and the, 
condition of the destitute 
steadily worsened. National 
siq)ervision of relief schenes 
and the use of qualified 
personnel to administer 
them had to replace exist- 
ing chaotic adhoc measures. 



The principle of ^'less 
eligibility^ i»eant that 
poor relieFWs granted 
to the destitute in such ' 
meager amounts that its 
receipt put the poor in a 
condition less desirable 
than the lowest paid 
laborer in the conunity; 
the scheme was designed 
to forofc the poor to accept 
any type of labor rfltther 
than, ask for public support. 



•Toor Law 
Unions" 



1834 A.D. England 



(REF.: 22, p. 24) 



Parliament "Poor law unions" allowed 
the establishment of a ^ 
central board* of control 
to coordinate the adminis- ^ 
tration of relief programs 
of several parishes in one 
program; able-bodied appli- 
cants for relief were forced 
into the workhouse. 



School for 
thcT 

Retarded 



1837 A.D. Paris 



(REF.:, 22, p* 78) 



Dr. Seguin felt the feeble- 

Edoctward minded, although severely 
Seguin limited, could be educated 

or taught simple vocational ^ 
• skills to such a degree that 

their lives would be more 

worthwhile. 
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Parole 



1837 A,D, Australia 



(REF. : 22, p. 468) 



State 
sponsored 



Often it was felt no furthe| 
good was to be achieved by 11 
keeping a prisoner in jail;^ 
a parole allowed the pri- 
soner to re-enter the com- 
munity subject to supervision 
and certain conditions (e.g.: 
abstinence from alcohol); 
violation of parole meant 
return to prison. 



Free Public 1840 A.D. England Edwin 
Vaccina- Chadwick 
Cions 



(REF.: 22, p. 26) 



There was widespread preva- 
lence of dj.sease ^ainong the 
destitute caused mainly by 
poor envirorinent ; due to 
Chadwick *s insistence free 
public vaccinations against ^ 
cholera, typhus and smallpox 
as well as improved sanitary 
^Conditions for water systems 
were ijoplemented. ' f* 



State funds 
spelftfi- 

cally for 
care of 
the blind 



1840 A.D. 



Indiana, 
U.S.A. 



(REF.: 22, p. 80) 



Legislative Indiana was "the first state 
' to enact special legislation 
for the financial maintenance, 
of the indigent blind"; 
blindn^^ was reco^ized as 
a handicap requiring special 
Attention. 



Probation 



1841 A.D. Bbston 



(REF.: 9, p. 218) 



John "As e&rly as 1^41 a Boston 

Augustus shoemaker, John Augustus, had 
begun as a sort of volunteer 
probation officer... In 1878, 
...adult probation was under- 
taken officially in Boston 
and within two years the 
authorization was state wide.'' 



Slum Clearance 1842 A.D. London, 
•(MAIDIC) . England 



Edwin 
Chadwick 



(REF.: 22, p. 35) 
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Slum clearance was undertaken 
to avoid the danger of cholera 
and typhus epidemics. The 
Metropolitan Association for 
Improving the Dwellings of 
the Industrious Class (MAIDIC) 
was formed in 1842 to further 
this and other housing reform. 
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Young Men's 
Christian 
Association 
CYMCA) 



1844 AT 



London., 
England 



(REF.: 22, p. 95) 



George ' ''Improvement of the 
Williams spiritual and mental 

conditions of young men,,, 
living quarters at a low 
price with decent sanitary 
facilitife, particularly 
for young men, ..who could 
?f not af|ord to pay room 

M and board, , Williams 

attempted to bring young 
men back to a Christian . 
way of life; convinced 
that the Oiristian way ot 
life, ethics and morality 
would benefit tKem and 
society. 



Cooperative 1844 A,D, 
Store 



Rochdale, The,^ 
England^ Xw^ists 



(REF.: 22, p, 33; 23, p. 170) 



Consumer cooperation was 
assumed to be one way of 
effectively lowering 
prices; co-op store divi- 
dends were divided among 
store shareholders; ihe 
Co-op movement-^is still 
active today, 



Outdoor 
Relief 
Prohibi' 
tory 
Order 



Dec. 2 , England 
1844 A,D, 



Parliament 



CRFJ.: 23, p. 134, 135, 136) 



^^o able-bodied person out- 
side a workhouse could 
receive relief; anyone 
desiring relit f had to 
^ enter a workhouse. It was 
hoped to make receiving 
relief so distasteful that 
the poor would be reluctant 
to aiccept it. 



Reform school 1846 A.D. 
(for boys) 



Massachu- Legislature 

setts, 
U.S.A. • . 



(REF.: 24, p. 61) 



Juveniles .were treated 
differently from adult 
criminals (although not, 
formally tmtil 1899) and 
placed in -reform schools 
rather than prisons, A 
similar scheme was set up 
for girls in 1854, 
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Legal Protec- 
tign for 
Delinquent 
Children ' 



I 

General 
Board 
of 

Health 



1847 Atfi. . England ' Parliament ^ 



(REF.: 22, p. 32) 
1848 A.D. ^ England 



(REF.: 22, p. 26) 



The Juvenile Offenders 
Act Jimited the criminal 
prosecution of children 
under 14 years of age and 
was the first real recog- 
nition that, in law, 
children were not respon- 
sible adults; 



Parliament, ^ The board co-ordinated and 
at the urging supported the efforts of. 
of Edwin local authorities mn the 
Chadwick figh^ against epidemics, 
^ improvement of housing 

^'conditions, and the establish- 
ment of sanitation futilities • 



Street 
gang 
social 
work 



1848 A.D. U.S.A. 



(REF.: G-1487) 



V 



Churchmen 
and Charity 
workers 



Children's % 1853 A.D. 
Aid 

' Society 



New York 



Charles 

Loring 

Brace 



(REF.: 14, p. 1449; 1, p. 779; 
24, p. 57) 



As adolescent group delin- 
quincy increased with ur- 
banization "churchmen and 
charity workers sought.. . 
to contact 'young roughs' 
through mission street work 
using 'boy's meetings' on % 
street comers" in attenpts 
to re -direct street gang 
activities in more positive 
directions. 



"A varicjty of services were 
made available, including 
lodging houses, schools 
emphasizing useful arts, 
and reading rooms. The 
society's chief claim to 
fame was its effort to give - 
city children the opportunity 
to grow up in rural hcxnes." 
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Working 
Men's 
College 



1854 A.D. 



London, 
East End 



F. D. 
Maurice 



(REF. : 23, p. 144) 



Young 
Women.' s 
Christian 
Associa- 
tion 
(YWCA). 



1855 A.D. London, 
^ England 



Emma 
Robarts 



(REF.: 22, p. 95; Ihe World Bobk 
Encyclopedia, 1969 ed.. 
Vol. 20, p. ^477) 



',0 



Jewish 
Connunity 
Centers 



1855 A.D. U.S.A. 



JewisFi 

conmtmity 

leaders 



(REF. : 27, ^. 1551) 



The feeling of those in 
the College was^ "in the 

^ power of personal influence 
tcT help. the poor and labor- 
ing classes; it was felt 
the destitute woul^/benefit 
from association with, and 

* the advice of , 'those from ^ 
superior economic and cul- 
tural background. 



"They provided clesin, low 
rent housing and a cultural 
center 'for girls and young 
women vtfio ... found it diffi- 
cult to rent rooms in a 
decent neighborhood for 
prices they could afford 
to pay." 



"It^ purposes were secular- 
education, cultural, and 
recreational - to aid the 
youthful Jewish iranigrant ^ 
in his Americanization 
process and to condensate 
for the loss of community 
he had known in Europe." 



"Boy's 
. Club" 



1860 A.D^ Hartford, A church 
Connecfi- wanen's 
cut"^*"*^ group 



(REF. : 22, p. 95) 



'To give young boys an 
opportunity to pursue games 
ai^ sports, music, dancing 
and dramatic activity. . . 
rather than leaving them 
to the doubtful influences 
of city streets"; a sort 
of forerunner of the Boy 
Scouts. 
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London 
Society 
for the 
Relief 
of 

Distress 



Winter " . London, 
of 1860- England 
1861 A.D. 



(REF.: 23, p. 141) 



Concerned 
citizens 



Social 
Work 
in the 
Military 



1861 A.D. U.S.A. 



Presiden- 
tially 
appointed 
persons 



(REF.: 27, p. 851, 852) 



New York 
Catholic 
Protectory 



1863 A.D. 



New York, 
U.S.A. 



Roman 

Catholic 

Church 



(REF.: 24, p. 57) 



State 1863 A.D. Massa- ; State 
Board diusetts, sponsored 

of U.S.A. 
Charities 



(f(EF.: 22, p. 86) 



o 

WHY 



The Society was formed 
to meet cases of imme- 
diate distress that would 
otherwise have gone un- 
seen because of the oppres- 
sive, bureaucratically 
cumbersdine official system 
of relief. 



At first the main concern 
was the return of the 
so].dier to active duty; 
gradually the U.S. Sai|itary 
* Commission began to extend 
psychiatric care as well 
as other forms of social 
j^^rvices to military per- 
sonnel . 



The New York Catholic 
Protectory set up' the 
apparatus for receiving 
children under 14 years 
of age for instruction and 
reformation; they dealt 
with truants, the homeless 
and emotionally disturbed. 
Giildren received care and, 
wherever possible, foster* 
homes. 



The "increasing number of 
state institutions for the 
handicapped and delinquent 
in the nineteenth century 
created a chaotic state of 
administration. . .no uniform 
policy in principles of 
inanagement, tenure of in- 
mates, budgets, or personal 
standards..." the state 
board was to coordinate the 
actions of these 'institu- 
tions.' 
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'Low Rental 
Housing' 



1864 A.D. London 



Octavia 
Will 



Training of 
Social 
Workers 



1864 A.D. 



London, 
Southwark 



r 

Octavia 
Hill 

Margaret 
Sewell 



(REF.: 19, p. 53-54) 



Slum dwellings were 
renovated for the purpose 
of renting them to families 
with low incomes.; this was 
the first concerted effort 
at 'low^ental' housing. 

"The first ileas about 
training social workers 
stenmed from several 
sources including the 
work of Octavia Hill who, 
beginning her^lan of 
rent-collecting in 1864, 
soon found it necessary 
to delegate jom^f the 
work to otMrs . • ^t the 
same time J^brgaret Sewell. 
began teaCTiing her volun- 
tary workers. 



The Red 
Cross 



1864 A.D. Switzerland Jean Henri 

Dumont 



(REF. : The World Book 

Encyclopedia, 1969 ed. , 
Vol. 16, p. 179) 



The Red Cross was formed 
as an international relief 
agency to provide aid to 
those in distress, parti- 
cularly in times of war, 
regardless of national 
orjigin, color or creed. 



American 
Social 
Science 
Associa- 
tion 



1865 A.D. U.S.A. 



Social 
Scientists 



(REF.: 24, p. 3, 4, 5, 91) 



The Association d6alt 
largely with methodological 
approaches to relief prob- 
lems rather than simply 
trying to meet problems 
with no theoretical frame- 
work. It played a major 
part in increasing the 
role of research in social 
work. 
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•Householder's' 1867 A.D. England 
Vote ' 



Juvenile 
Probation 
Officer 



(REF. : 23, p. 170) 

1869 A.D. Nfassachu- 
setts , 
U.S.A. 



(REF.: 22, p. 87) 



Parliament When owners and tenants 
Cpisraeli) got the vote, 'as a result 
of the rising j|pwer of 
labor and industry in 
politics, labor began to 
exert its force in many 
•areas, including welfare 
reform. 



State "A 'state visiting agent' 

sponsored was appbinted.to attc;nd 
the trials of juvenije 
> delinquents before the 

courts in order to assume 
care for the children who 
were not committed to 
reform schools. The state 
agent became a forerunner 
of the juvenile probation 
officer." 



Charity 
Organi- 
zation 
Society 



1869 A.D. London 



(REF. 



1, 
23, 



777; ^9, 
. 151) 



Octavia 
.Hill;, - 
Edward 
Denison 



p. 15; 



^ The. Society represented 
,>pther fiTst collectively 

■ orgah^^ relief efforts 
by a private charitable 

, organization; it helped 
eliminate duplicatioh of 
relief services and made 
private relief efforts 
more effective. 



Municipal 
Socialism 



1873- 
1875 A.D. 



Birmingham, 
England 



Joseph 
Chamberlain 



(REF.: 23, p. 173) 



Chamberlain extended the 
concept of a government 
for service through build- 
ing free libraries, art 
galleries, slurft^earance 
and housing development, 
and municipal utilities 
in gas, water, electricity 
and sewage disposal. This 
'municipal socialism' paved 
the way for government entry 
into many areas of civic 
service and needs. 
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Prevention 
of Cruelty 
to Oiildren 
- Laws 
against 
cruelty to 
children 



After United 
1875 A.D. States 



Societies in 
a number of 
States 



"In 1875, however, the 
New .York Society for the 
prevention of Cruelty to 
^imals (S.P.C.A.) demon* 
stfated that it was pos^i^ 
sible to prosecute pa ' 
for abuse of diild ' 
cruelty, beating, e 




Classification 
of prisoners 

m 



1876 A.D. Elmira, State 

New York sponsored 



Legal 
Aid 



(REF.: 22, p. 85) 



1876 A.D. New York Arthur von 

Briesen 



(REF.: 22, p. 363; 3, p. 897; 
15, p. 1452) 



"It proved iirpdrt)^t to 
segregate young offenders 
from 'hard-boil^ ^ -crimi- 
nalism. The (Elmira) 
reformitory was used for 
young convicts between 
sixtee^ and thirty years 
of age^ and later i^Cbr 
older first offenders . , 
Its main purpose was .to 
prevent the 'habitual \ 
criminals' from infecting 



offenders.'' 




Von Bfldsen established 
the New York Legal Aid 
Society, loaidininifcr^^ 
who frequently were the 
victims of illegal acti- 
vity (e.g., extortion, 
wages withheld, etc.); 
legal aid came to be ex- 
tended to all. In Legal 
Aid's early history 
German citizens were 
particularly active. 



National 
Prison 
Conmission 



1877 A.D. England 

(Prison 

Act) 



(REF.: 22, p. 31) 



Parliament The administration 
penal institutions 
transferred to a central 
organization which c0uld 
• tetter orgcinize and 
fstrate matters of 
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. ^'^ Professional 
. 'Lv-Education 

/ f for prison 
. J officials 



1878 A,D, U.S.A. 




General 

Brinkerhoff 

(Internal 

Prison 

Congress) 



First prison 1879 A.D. Sherhom, ^ 
for Women Massachu- 
• setts 



(REF,: 22, p. 85-86) 



State 
sponsored 



Professional education, 
coupled with salaries to 
attract competent person- 
nel, it was felt, would 
result in the more effi- 
cient and humane adminis- 
tration of the penal 
system. 



ITiis prison was established 
to avoid the vices ^rain)axit 
in prisons wheje women 
were not segregated frcnn 
men. Other states were 
quick to follow. 



Social 
Democratic 
Federation 



Foster 
Home 
Flan 



1881 A.D. England 



(REF. : 23, p. 173) 



1883 A.D. Chicago 



H.M. 
Ffyndman 



Dr. F.M. 
Gregg . 



(REF.: 24, p. 60-61) 



Ihis small but aggressive 
federation was es^blished 
to agitate for labor reform; 
.it was active in strikes, 
unen5)loyment and similar* 
situations. 

Rather than s'iittply 'farming' 
children out as labor (as 

• had been the -practice- in 

England) Gregg's plan was 
for the placement g£ depen- 
dent, neglected and abused 
children in homes with a 
suitable environment where 
the child would be cared 

^for his own sake. 



Sickness 
Insurance 



1884 A.D. Germany 



Bismark 



(REF. : 8, 43; 16, p. 617) 



Introduced to count|p: 
socialist agitation and 
was conpulsory., "The 
contributions required to 
meet the cost of benefits 
were to be paid to the 
extent of two-tJiirds by 
the workers and one- third 
by the employer; a State 
subsidy was neither given 
nor asked for." 
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Settlenent 
Movement 



1884 A.D. Toyhbee 
Hall , 
- East^ 
^ London 



Samuel A. 
Bamett 



(REF.: 7, p. 1175; 19, p. 64; 

22, p. 38, 97, 98; 24, 
p. 112, 114) V 



"Barnett's idea was to 
have university n©n 
actually live in 'the 
worst parish in London.' 
Toynbee jiall , Bamett 
hoped, would help bridge 
this g^p between rich and 
poor, between university 
men and working men, and 
that the two groups would 
learn from each other." 



Formal 
teaching 
of social 
work* 



^ Workmens ' 
Compensa- 
tion 



1885 A.D. Harvard Dr. F. G. 

University Peabody 



(REF.: 24, p. 133-134) 

1885 A.D. Germany Bismark 



(REF.: 8, p^. 41-43; 16, p. 617) 



Called "Philosophy 11" 
Peabody offered students 
a course which bridged 
the gap between the 
teaching of and practising 
of social work by -exposing 
the student to both. 



"It* was intended to apply 
only to some of the more 
dangerous industries and 
enterprises and to secure 
almost automatically to 
the work people employed' 
(therein pensions for in- 
ljuries. . .pensions to their 
/dependents in the event 
of fatality.'; 



, Remedial Loan 1886 A.D. Boston Robert 
Associatidh , ^ Paine 



(REF.: 24, p. 228) 
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'The ills of excessive 
usary , whose charges ran 
to 360 percent and more 
a year, bore most heavily ^ 
on the poorest, and Paine 
started the movement for*' 
making reasonably priced 
loans available. . .at one 
percent a month. the 
^sociation helped the poor 
by making money available 
at rates that would not 
forever enslave them. 
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Old Age and 
Incapacity 
Pension 
Insurance 



J^A.D. Ge^anany 



Bismark 



CREF. : 4, p. 151; 8, pt 43-44; 
16, p. 617) 



"The cost was equally 
divided between the workers \ 
and their employersgi except 
that the State undertook 
to make a contribution to ' 
thPpension given." 



Paid -charity 

worker - 
, Social 

worker 



1890 A.D. America 
England 



Charities 



(REF.: 19, p. 87, 54] 11, p. 770)^, 



"Brilliant young graduates 
of Harvard University made . 
a career of Charitable work; 
so also^d men past middle 
age. . .F^lbiine tact and 
sympathy were prized in 
friendly visiting' and. many 
women who started as volun- 
teers remained as pai-d 
charity wdfrkers." 



Federal 
Control of 
Immigration 



1890 A.D. U.S.A. 



(9EF. : 24, p. 123-124) 



Congress There was general consensus " 
that some control should be 
placed upon v^o could enter 
the country: the purpose of 
^uch control was to prevent 
the entry^ of criminals, the 
insane, 'feeble-minded, and> 
other 'undesirables'. 



"Charities 
Review"; 
first • 
social 
welfare 
publica- 
tion 



1891jy.D. New York Social 

worker^ 



(REF.: 22, p. .92) 



"Charities Review" was the 
first magazine, to publish 
public and reliable infor-^ 
mation on social and health 
conditions and on the acti-, 
vities of relief agencies 
and private societies;, later 
it became known as '"the 
Survey."- - ' 



Pennsylvania 
Society for 
the Preven- - 
tion of 
Tuberculosis 



1892 A.D. Pennsylvania L.F. Flick 



(REF.: 27, p. 575-576) 



It was' the '!first American 
association of lay and medi- 
cal persons devoted to the 
conquest of a disease"; the 
society distributed informa- 
tion about tuberculosis and 
pushed for treatment and re- 
search measures to overcome it. 
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"Nurses 
Settjements" 



1893 A.D. New York 
(Henry 
Street 
Settle- 
ment) 



Lillian Dr 
rWald, 
Mary 
Brewster 



CREF. : 22, p. 98; -24, p. 118-119) 



This' settl«nient provided 
professional nursing to 
the sick who could not 
afford to pay the salary, 
of a nurse; there was a 
growing feeling one ought 
not to be deprived of 
• health care for lack of 
money. ^ 



Psycho- 
analysis 



1896 A.D. Vienna, 
Austria 



(REF.: 21, p. 721) 



Freud 



'Treud, . . .made an altera- 
tion in their tettmique, 
by replacing hypnosis by 
the method of free asso- 
ciation. He invented the 
term psychoanalysis 



Juvenile 
Courts 



1899 A.D. 



(REF. 



Chicago, 
U.S.A. 



Government 



24, p 
1, -p. 



67, 169; 
775-776) 



15, p. 1452; 



"These informal noncriminal 
courts COUI4 adjudge a 
child neglected and make 
him a ward of the state.'' 
Such courts were designed 
to keep minors jout of the 
coaspaiiy of hardened crimi- 
nals in prisons ('crime 
schools'). 



Pull-scale 
School of 
Social 
Work 



1899 A.D. Amsterdam 



Institute ^ 
for social t 
work train- 
ing 



(REF.: 11, p. 770) 



'That school off#ed a two- 
year course combining study 
of general sociological 
knowledge, socio-economic 
problems and legislation 
with supervised practical 
training in various fields 
of social work."" 
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Social work 
in schools 



1906 A.D. U.S.A. 



Private and 

civic 

agencies 



^(REF.: 27, p. 1148) 



'To provide a setting for 
teaching and learning and 
for the attainment of can- 
petence on the part of 
children. . .to rteJod school 
k rich stimulating exper- 
ience for young persons . . . 
(to) help pi;)ils attain a 
sense of* con^tence, a 
Ireadiness for continued 
learning and an ability 
to change. . .school social 
workers endeavor. to give 
attention to the pupil's 
individual needs." 



Medical 
Care for 
Oiildren 

. in Elemen- 
tary 
Schools 



Boy Scouts 



1907 A.D. England 



Parliament 
(The Educa- 
tion Act) 



(REF. : 23, p. 202) 



1907 A^v 



Great 
Britain 



Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell 



(REF. : The World Book 

Encyclopedia, 1969 Ed., 
Vol. 2, p.N^44) 



'The Education (Adninis- 
trative Provisions) Act, 
inaugij^ating medical in- 
spection and 'attention 
to the hc^alth and physical 
conditions of the children 
educated in public elemen- 
tary schools'." 



This organization was 
formed to give guidance 
to young boys in the area 
of good citizenship 
through activities with 
other boys in which they 
learn the positive aspects, 
of social group interaction. 
(Motto: "Be prepared.") 



Old ^e 
pen^^ns 



1908 A.D. Great 
Britain 



Parliament 



(REF.: 4, p. 1,54) 



I5i 



"Now for the first time . 
payments were to be made 
as a right, from national 
funds to a section of the 
needy, the elderly, within 
strict limitaticms. of age 
and means, but with no 
test of actual destitution. 
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"Borstal 
System"; 
special 
care for 
juvenile 
del^quents 



1908 A.D. 



Great " 

Biritain 



CREF. : 22, p. 58) 



Parliamait - "In 1908, the Prevention 

of Crime Act had authorized 
the courts to order special 
treatment of young delin- 
jg ♦ quoits « . .more speciailized 

in the nature of th^r 
methods of education, voca- 
tional %jidance, and occu- 
pational training." TMs 
was the 'Borstal System.* 



Special 
school far 
physically 
handicapped 



1908 A.D. Charleroi, Government 
Belgium 



CREF.: 24, p. 235-236) 



TTie emotional frustration 
suffered by a cripple is 
oftoi more serious than 
thnphysical one; the 
school, by helping over- 
come physical handicaps, 
often helped the emotional 
state of the pupil as well. 



The 'eight 
hour' day 



1908 A.D. England 



(Rf-.F. : 23, p. 203) 



Parliament 
(Coal Mines 
Regulation 
Act) 



The power of labor in 
indiistry and politics had 
' ed the stage 4ibere it 
curtail the explol- 
n of labor by manage- 
ment by such provisions as 
the 'cJigh^ hour day*. 



inau5tr> 
j|ftft(zhed 
j^Edcu 
^Tj^ion c 



State Commis- 
s'ion for 
the Preven- 
tion of 
Bl indJicss 



1908 A.D. New York 



22, p. 80) 



Louise The comnission, the first 

Schuyler of its kind, "was devoted, 
primarily to spre^ing 
the knowledge of OTophyla- 
vis ophthalmia neonatorum, 
an eye infection occurring 
at chilctoirth"; the commis- 
sion took^ the 'preventative* 
approach, to blindness lAere- 
"'f ever possible . 



Credit 
Unions 



1909 A.D. Massachu- 
#tts 



CR1;F.: 24, p. 228^. 
# 



State Credit unions were set up 

legislatitre tojhandle small loans and 

prefect the • little man'; 
^ • in. a manner they were 

somewhat like co-operative 

stores. 
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Mfaiinium Wage 1909 A.l). lingland 
Laws 



(REF;: 23, p. 203) 



Psychological 1909 A.D. 
tests in law 
courts . 



Chicago, 
U.S.A. 



(REF.: 24, p. 172) 



Parliament ''Almost exactly one 
(Trade Boards hundred years after the 



Act) 



Julia 
Hathrop, 
Mrs. W. 
Drunmer 



failure of Samuel 
Whitebread's atterrp^ in 
1808 to pass a minimum 
wage law through parlia- 
ment, (parliament) made a 
beginning in four of the 
sweated industries of 
fixing a floor for wages." 

At the urging or the 
Psychopathic Institute 
of the Cook County 
Juvenile Court psycho- ^ 
logical tests were 
accepted as relevant 
data in understanding 
the detinquent and his 
sil^tion. 



N.A.A.C.P. 1909 A.D. U.S.A. 



(REF.: 22, p. 83) 



Negro the NAACP; National 

comiminity Association for the 
leaders *"*T&vancement of Colored 
People to push for re- 
form regarding the Negro 
in the U. S.A.I e.g. , : 
equal enployment oppor- 
'tunity and pay, dese- 
gregation, etc. 



National 
Conwuttee 
for Mental 
Ifygiene 



1909 A.D. 



U.S.A. 



# (REF.: 29, p. 343-367) 



Clifford The conmittee's aim was 
W. Beers 'The end of man's in- 

humanity to man in the 
asyluns and insane hos- 
pitals"; and "To develop 
preventative programs 
and to encourage research." 



Girl Guides 1909 A.D. 



Great Agnes This organization promoted 

Britain Baden-Powel^ .the highest ideals of 

character and good citizen- 
ship through ccmpanionship 
and positive social-group 
interraction. 



(REF.: The World Book Encyclopedia, 
1969 Bd. , Vol. 8, p. 181-182) 
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Compulsory 
Health • 
Insurance 
Program 



1911 A.D. Britain 



(REF. 



23, p. 
4, p. 



203; 
183) 



Lloyd 
George 



6, p. 763; 



The power of labor exerted 
itself to see that the 
sick did not suffer finan- 
cially because of their , 
illness. Health was now 
a governmental concern and 
responsibility. 



Mother's 
Pensions 



1911 A.D. Kansas City, Social. 

U.S.A. workers 



'■No home should be broken 
vp for reasons of poverty"; 
it was on the basis of that 
concept that pensions be- 
came 'available to mothers 
attenqpting to maintain a 
home in the absence of the 
father. 



Oiildren's 
Bureau 



1912 A.D. U.S.A. 



Welfare 
Federation 
-forerunner 
of Conmunity 
Oiest 



First Child 
Code in 
North 

America ♦ 



Government 



(REF.: 24, p. 152-154) 



1913 A.D. 



Cleveland; 



1913 A.D. 



Ohio, 
U.S.A. 



(REF.: 24, p. 215) 



Chamber of 
Commerce 



The federal government 
accepted responsibility /: 
for the welfare of tha / ; 
nation's children, alt^- ; 
nating the burden of * , 
several ijrivat^ibgencips ^ - 
of the same concern.^" The . 
Bureau dealt f^ith iii^ant . / 
mortality, child abu§^, 
etc. ^ ' : 

"A Cleveland Chamber o/ fJ^ 
Conmerce study made ]>er ; 
tween 1909 aixL 1913 led ^ ' 
to thfe establisl^ht pf 
the Welfare Fedewioh j^t^y^i 
a united fund.Tajising^or*/- 
ganizaticMi^for^a groi:p^^/*. 
agencies Mip^e # ' worfehipes!^,, 
it certified g»d^^lc^^ 
budgets |*t ^revjaswed." 



H.H. Shirer The code^att^t^Jq t^' 
Judg^ Addams standardizig asd reg|||ate 
^ chi Id welfare; pigSCeSjres 
^ and pr^^tslses : ^' within ' a 

sho? t t wne ffearly • a 11 



states had suCh^odc 
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Big Brother 1913 A,D. N6w York, B.K. Coulter *To guide and encourage 

Movement U.S.A. ^ . disadvantaged, alierated 

. " boys from poor envirbn- 

11 m^tts to develop a sense 

" ^ - of personal pride and 

(REF.; 31, p. 388; 32, p. 733) achievement." 



Soldif r and 
Sail(Jr's 
Insurance 
Law 



1917 A.D. U.S.A. 



Judge Julian 
W. Mack 



A' f 



CREF.: , 2V p^'23b) I ' 



NationUl 
Social , 

Worker's f ^ 
Exchgn^ * / ^ " ■% . 



m7 A.D. u.s.a: ^ j^^iifi^a 

* / . <0 social 




Workers 



.- * • 



\CREF.,v 24^«. 147^1^8) 
\Fami*iY-^'' « V* 'ill-is A.D.' Fr^l^ i 



'l^lowance " 



"Certai© 




4 



'^-VWEF*: 20, p, 



The act ^covered the c^e 
of the enlisted man, his 
family and their protec- 
tion from handicaps in 
civil life that might 
arise |)ecause of his mili- 
tary service; the act saw 
to provision for the soldier 
family and provided many 
benefits hither to' unknown. 



The Exchtnge was a pro- 
fessional association of 
•social workers* (although 
it proposed no specific 
definition of 'social 
worker • ) iiMch &nushed 
vocational counselling, 
among other services, for 
its members* In 1921, it 
'became the American 
Association of Social 
Workers . \ 



7^'In France the modem 
movement began in 1918 
with an industrial scheme 
. under i4iich certain firms 
; paid a small proportion 
of their wages bill into 
•an 'equalization fund' 
from vdiich payments were 
made on the insurance 
principle to the men irfio 
had children." First 
government scheme - New 
Zealand, 1926 • 
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International 
Labor Orga- 
nization (ILO) 



1919 A.D. 



Geneva , 
Switzerland 



European- 
American 
Nations and 
the League 
of Naticms 



CREF.: 22, p. 543-544) 



To "Assist in the improve- 
ment of labor -managemerft 
relations, .social legis- 
lation. . .social security 
systems. . .rep lacCTient of. 
outdated pt)or relief by 
updem social assistance 
Statutes..." on A ^inter- 
national basis vdiere labor 
and manageftient from many 
nations may come to dis- 
cuss matters of cOTmon 
concern. , The ILO was 
affilia^ted with the League 
of Itations, but was an 
independent part of it; 
it is new a sp^ialized 
agency of the IMited lotions. 



Committee to 
Prevent 
Juvenile 
Delinquency 



1922 A.I}. New York 



(REF.: 24, p. 291-292) 



Common- ,The committee, recognizing 

wealth juvenile delinquency as a 

Fund of social problem, attenpted 

New York to ascertain the causes and 
possible prevontions of 
juvenile^dalinquency, rather 
than simply dealing with the 
manifestation of the problem 
in the courts. 



Social Group 
Work 



As early U.S.A. 
as 1925 and 
(date Europe 
difficult 
to fix 
precisely) 

CREF.: 24, p. 273) 



Social Social group work is a 

workers method \4ier6bvjindividuals,' 

and psy- through volun^ry group 

chologists associations, attenpt to 
deal with their situation 
and achieve desirable social 
ends. ^ ♦ 



International 
Conference 
of Social 
Work 



1^28 A.D. - Paris 



Social Work 
Agencies 



CREF.: 22, p. 527-5?8) 



The conference was set xxp 
••for the exchange of ex- 
periences and ideas in social 
welfare... to bring social 
workers of all countries of 
the world together to im- 
prove... the social welfare 
systems and method^ of 
sociafl work.*' 
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SOCIAL 
INVENTION 



WHEN 



WHERE IVHO 



WHY 



International 
Association 
of Sdhools 
of Social 
Work 



1929 A.D. Paris 



(REF. : 22, p. 557) 



Schools of "In order to promote the 
social standards of social work 

work education throughout the 

world... the promotion of 
high standards of service 
and professional coopera- 
tion of social workers in 
all countries of the; world, 



International 
Committee 
on Mental 
Hygiene 



1930 A.D. U.S.A. 



Amos W. 
Butler 



(REF. 24, p. 207) 



Butler formed this 
international association 
so that persons in different 
countries could consult on 
problems, questions and 
theories of mutual concern 
in the field of mental 
health. 



Civilian March 31, U.S.A. 

Conservation 1933 
Corps V 
(C.C.C.) 



o 



(REF.: 22, p. 123) 



President "To establish a nationwide 

Roosevelt chain of forest camps for 

unonployed youth... to supply 
^ healthy surroundings, 

adequate food, training arid 
* vocational education. .-to 

assist in the conservation 
of natural resources..." 
The U.S.A. was in a severe 
depression and this was one 
of the programs designed to 
combat it. 



Federal 
Bnergency 
Relief 
Act 



1933 A.D. U.S.A. 



(REF.: 22, p. 117) 



President The act "represented a 

Roosevelt radical change in Fedetal 

relief poiicy.. .for it 
(was) a new concept of 
Federal responsibility for 
human welfare, because... 
the individual* has little 
control over aift influence, 
upon the national ^production 
in periods of crisis." The 
depression brought about 
this 'conceptual change' of 
view. 
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SOCIAL 

INVEOTION WHEN *WHERE WHO 



Indian Re- 1934^ A.D. U.S.A. Congress 

organization 
Act • 



(REF.: 22, p. 101) 



Social 1935 A.D. IMited ^ President 

Security States Franklin 

Act- Roosevelt 
Centraliza- 
tion of 
Social 
Security 
in the U.S. 



(REF. : 15, p. 1446, 1450) 



National 
Youth 
Adminis- 
tration 



June 26, U.S.A. President 
1935 A.D. ; ' . Roosevelt 



Resettlement 
Administra- 
tion • 



(REF. : 22, p. 123-124) 
1935 A.D. U.S.A. 



President' 
Roosevelt 



(REF.: 22, p. 126) 
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WHY 



"^propriations for 
education of Indian children 
. were increased. . .support of 
' agricultural training and 
production, schools , , and 
medical care... to secure the 
Indian's civic and cultural 
freedom. . .management of 
their own affairs..." 



"It provided for unenploy- 
ment insurance and for 
retirement and death bene- 
fits (extended in 1959 to ^ 
provide iJftome for dependents 
of deceased or, retired 
workers). It-^ovided a 
nationwide framework of 
incentives, sii^ort and 
standards for financial ' 
assistance to persons in. 
three groups . . . -the aged, 
the blind- and dependent ' 
children." ^ 



Ihis plan, brought about 
by the depression, provided 
financial aid for students 
to continue their education 
and work programs designed 
to give experience and 
training to unen^loyed yqpth. 

.This prbgram included "loans 
to farmers, tenants and 
sharecroppers" for the es- 
tablishment of economically 
viable farms, many of vAii^ 
had been wiped out during 
the depression and droughts 
of the early 30' s. TTie 
program was specifically 
designed to alleviate rural 
poverty. 



SOCIAL 
INVENTION 



Alcoholics 
Anonymous 



1934 A.D. 



IU9 



WHERE 



Akron, Ohio 
U.S.A. 



CREF.: 30, p. 21-46) 



WHO 



W. Griffith, 
H. Snith, 
Wilson and 
Robert 



WHY 



'0 



A. A. is a fellowship of 
men and women who share 
their experiences to help 
each other solve their 
common problem of alcoho- 
lism. A. A. represents 
a '^If-help' group 
approach to a ccMimon 
social problem. 



Minimum 
Housing 
Standards 



1936 A.D. U.S.A4 



(REF.: 24, p.3S0) 



Congress The Multiple Dwelling Law 

set down minimum standards 
which rented quarters had 
to meet. This law recog- 
nized governmental res- 
ponsibility for adequate 
housing for its citizens. 



Daycare World War U.S.A. 

Centers II 



<REF. : 22, p;389) 



Lanham Act When women entered indus - 

try on a large scale during 
World War II, the establish- 
ment of day care centers 
* became an imperative; in . 

such centers the child is 
attended to during the 
day vtfiile the mother is • 
at work. After the war 
the nunfcer of such centers 
declined. 



l&iited llations Nov. 9, 
Reliefl and 1943 
Rehabilita- 
tion Admin- 
istration 



U.S.A. 



Allied 
Nations 



(REF.: .22, p. 531) 



This organization attempted 
to provide emergency relief 
for countries whose econo- 
mic, political and social 
institutions had been 
ravaged by the Axis powers; 
immediate (relief -food, 
clothing, shelter, medical 
care-as well as restoration 
of internal otganizations 
was internationally orga- 
nized and financed. 
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MEN 



MITRE 



M 10 



Special Aid 1944 AJ^ Great 

▼ Britain 



!\ar I inmcnt 



to Disabled 



Servicemen's 
Readjust- 
ment Act 



(REF.: 22, p.SIJ 



194^ A.D. U.S.A. 



Congress 



9 



'(REF.: 22, p. 496-497) 



Ilic Disabled Persons. 
Act of 1944 entitled ^ . 
disabled persons to attend 
vocational training courses, 
free of charge, and receive - 
vocational guidance. As 
well industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises were 
required to employ some 
flfeahled persons; this was 
done to make disabled per- ' 
sons self -supporting wherSver. 
possil>#e. J '.^'^ 



''A program of general educa- 
tion and tl^aining was made 
available to honorably 
discharged veterans.,. from 
one to four years^ . ."this 
program compensated service- 
men for time lost during the 
war when they could have 
been furthering their 
--education. 



Food and 
Agricul* 
tural 
Organiza- 
tion 



1945 A.D. Rome 



United 
Nations 



(REF. : 22, p. 546) 



F.A.O. seeks to abolish 
famines and malnutrition ^ 
through increased food "pro- * 
duct ion, a better distri- 
bution of food products and, 
as well, to augment produc- 
tion by the use of scientific 
methods on an international 
basis. 



United Nations 194S A.D. New York 
Educational, 
Scientific ■ 
and Cultural . ,.:.y^ 
Organization 
(UNESCO) 



United 
Nations 



CREF.: 22, p. 546-547) 



*To contribute to peace and 
security through interna- 
tional cooperation in the 
fields of education, science 
and culture. . .promote mutual 
understanding among peoples." 
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SOCIAL 
INVENTION 



WHEN 



WHERE 



WHO 



IVHY 



National 
Health 
Service 



1946 A.n. England 



CREF.: 4, p. 282) 



Labour "A, comprehensive service/ 

Government both available to^all who 
wished to make use of it. . 
and covering all forms oT, 
medical care. . .7 



World ^alth June, New York 

"Organization 1946 A.D. 
(W.H.O.) • . 



(REF.: 12, p/544) 



Idea by 

Brazil 

CU.N.) 



'•It is the first world- 
wide health agency, . ^of 
international health 
activities. Its objective 
is ^he attainment of the 
highest possible level ofV 
health for all the people 
on earth/' 



United Nations 1946 A;D* New York 
Children's 
Fund 



(REF.: 22, p. 5 



National 1947 A.D. U.S. A 

Institute of 
Mental Health 




At the 
request of 
U.N.R.RJV^ 



U.S. Public 

Health 

Service 



CREF. : 24, p. 406-407) 



"To carry on chilfl feeding 
and child welfarelservices 
that could not^be ciiscon- 
tinued without grave damage 
to millions of children." 
orgifiaX title: United 
Nations International 
Children's Emergency Fund 
(U.N.l.C.E.F.) • 



The Institute was set up 
in 1947 under a new policy 
of federal. responsibility 
for the mentally ill; 
federal funds were appro- 
priated for, community ser- 
vices, research and train- 
ing of professioQiil per- 
sonnel: ^'preven^ion must 
get urgent attention if 
mental illness is mot to 
outstrip every potential 
means of treatment or cus- 
todial career 
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INVEmON/ 



'WHEN ^ WHERE 



WHO 



international' 1947 A. D. New York, United 
Refugee - U.S.Ai. * Nations 

• Organization 



\ 



WHY 



The I.R.O. provides 
emergency rare for dis- 
placed persons and re-- 
fugees in attending to 
relocation and providing 
anergency relief such as 
food, clothing, shelter 
and medical care. 



State Car(^ 
* of . ' " 
» ChildrOT 



1948 A. D. Great 
Britain 



(REF. : 22, p. 50) 



Parliameat The Children Act was 
primarily designed to 
see that children did 
not go in want; abandoned, 
neglected or otherwise 
abused children were to 
be mad^ wards of the state 
and given. proper care^ 



National Legal 1949 A.D. Washington, Legal Aid 
Aid D.C., U.S.A.' Societies 

Association 



The Association was formed 
to develop standards and 
promote the aiiiis of legal 
aid on a national basis. 



Qyde of Ethics Oct. 13, United 
for Social 1960 A.D. States 
Work ^ 



\ (REF.: 14, p.958) 



Delegates "The Code of Ethics... was 
Assembly ^ adopted by the Delegate ' 
o?*N.A.S.W. Asseiri?ly of the National 

Association of Social 

Workers. . 



'Medicare' in 1962 A.D. Saskatchewan Legislature 
North tanada ^ (Woodrow 

America Lloyd) 



Free medical care was 
declared a right of, and* 
given to, a^l citizens in 
Saskatchewan: the 'Medicare' 
plan was financed out of 
the public purse and Wlas the 
first such totally cpnpre- 
hensive plan in North 
America; 
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Welfare as 
a Ri^t 



WHEN 



WHERE 



1965 A.D. , United 
States 



WHO 



.Office of 
Economic 
Opportuni- 
ties (O.E.O.) 
Lawyers 



(REF.: 17, p. 31) 

Heacf Start ^ 1965 A.D. ^ U.S.A. 
Programs . ' 



Office of 
Economic 
Opportxini- 
ties 



WHY. 



(REF,; 27, p. 131) 



'The lead actors vdio ^ 
substantially established^^ 
the legal, concept of wel- Ip^ 
f arenas a right, .were ^-V 
the Office of^Econcmic 
Opportunity (O.E.O.) 
Lawyers, often working , 
with N.W.R.O. (see ngj^t 
entry), who have toiled^ 
since the mid-sixties ^ 
aiding low-inc^jine P!|ople 
and cheating a new poor 
Uaw'." 



The "objectives included ^ 
improving the physical, 
intellectual , nutritional ,f 
motivational and socio- g 
emotional condition" 
of young children. Paren-. 
tal involvement was stressied" 
not only to enhance the 
child's development, but 
for the gains that could 
acci;ue to the parents . . . 




Welfare Sumner 
Rights 1967 
Organization 



Washington 



Dr. George 
A. Wiley 



(REF.: 17, p. 80; 18, p. 36) 



Dr. George. Wiley, who had 
organized the Poverty 
Rights Action Comnittee 
in Washington became aware ^ 
of a protest march of 
welfare recipients in Ohio^ 
in. June, 1966. He orga- 
nized 20 other protests 
that summer. 'TViley and 
his few associates help 
national convention of 
welfare recipients and 
other poor people the 
next summer in \tfashington 
and N.W.R.O. was officially 
bom." > ' 



SOCIAL 
INVENTTION 



Free Birth 
Control 



WHEN 



jiHERE WHO 



1974 A.D. Great 
Britain 



Labor 
Party 



WHY 

The government of the 
day did not wish to see 
unwanted children bom, 
or an increase in the 
.^abortion rate; as well 
they wished to assist 
family plaiming. To 
these ends comprehensive 
free birth control was ^ 
made available to ^11 
(married or not) , *includ 
ing birth control pills, 
vasectomies and ?t"erili- 
zations. 
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ECONOMIC INVEWriONS 



•I 



tnventior»s 



When 



Marriage Bond Prehistoric 



Where 



Homo-Sapien 
Habitat 



Who 



tjS € 



[REF.: 1, pp. 44-47] 



Male-Female "Marriage". . .cami tp conf&r 
positive ecmomic 4livant- 
ag^s as the division of ^ 
l^or became nore specially 
zedj^Each is ffetter off 
[eciflCuacally] inarri ^ 
* than sjftigle/* Ihe ecchdaic 
advantage is/the partner- 
ship of food gathering 
and nutiial protection. It 
is the 'traditional* type 
of economic organization 
i^4iere production is geared 
to survival needl. 



Hunan Nuclear 
Family 



Prehistoric 



Hunan 
Habitats 



Tribes and 

Kinship 

Groitps 



[REF.: 1, p. 51] 



Huiting- 
Gathering 
Bands 



Pre 

8000 

B.C. 



Europe, 
Asia 



Nomads 



[REF.: 1, p. 59; 2, pp. 4-9] 



*nhe human nuclear family 
. . .was formed lAen the 
total groxjp created the 
reciprocal marriage rule 
% . .The family then crystal- 
lised as a relatively 
stable heterosexual pairing 
of adults in some consis- 
tent association...** Ihe 
nuclear family was a sinple 
economic uiit within the 
traditional economic or- 
ganization of the groi^). 



'The Palaeolithic Era - the 
span of time from the ori- 
gins of culture uitil the 
beginning of the domesti- 
cation of plants and animals 
[about 8000 B.C.] - was a 
time i4ien there were no 
fbnns of economy hi^er tl^pi 
the hmting- gathering bands. ^ 
The econaiy of this period 
was still traditional in thai 
its sole purpose was meeting 
the survival needs of the 
bands. 



r()8 




Whefi^ . > .Where/ 

7. . /v . . ^■ . I ■ 



Who 



Patrilocal 
Bands 




\ 



[REF.: li pp. 108-9] 



Pastoral 
Chief doms 



6000 B.C. 
(approx.) 



Agri-^ 

cultural 

Areas 



Several 
Tribes 



Qiief- 
dons 



(REF.: 1, p 

After 
Tribes 
and 
Bands 



. 14^4 

America, 
Africa, 
Asia, 
etc. 



Tribal 
Societies 
with 
Dense 
Popula- 
tions 
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Why 



'The salient feature of 
the type is siriply that 
all jthe functions of the 
culture are or|^ized, 
pi|[ietis(^d, or partaken 
of by no more than a few 
associated bands made up 
of related nuclear fam- 
ilies. . .there is no for- 
mal economy../* ihe 
* traditional* economy em- 
erged as the many marri- 
age roles became more 
clearly defined. 



Pastoral chiefdi^ms "are all 
economic 'part-societies* 
in syifciosis w|th sedentary • 
agricultucral societies 
irfiich have Vegetables , grains 
and craft goods for ex- 
change. the economic sym- 
biosis must have been well 
established before pastoral 
chiefdms could become so 
specialized as herders. . . 
reciprocal exchanges... 
are never sinply matters of 
individual initiatives, but 
are always of group, or 
public interest. This re- 
quires an organization of 
production to create a 
surplus for exchange. . . 
[to] be redistributed to 
the people.*' The 'tra- 
ditiOTal* economy is fading;* 
the 'connand* and/ or mar- 
ket econooy is emerging. 



"A chiefdom. . . is also more 
and more organized. . .by 
the presence of centers 
vAich co-ordinate economic, 
social and religious iac- 
tivities. . . [a] socio- 
political innovation. . .the if 
rise of chiefdoms seems 
have been related to... 



EKLC 



1^0 

4^ 



When 



Where 



Who 



[REF.: 1, pp. 143-44] 



pre 3500 
B.C. to 
BOO B.C. 



Mediter- 
ranean 
Basin 



Simer, 

Egypt, 

Babylonia, 

etc. 



[REF.: 3^ pp. 25-6] 

3000 Sumer 
B.C. 

(approx.) 



\ 



Govem- 
ment 



(REF.: 2, p.. 25; 3, pp. 7-11; 
The World Book Encyclopedia, 
1969ed., Vol. 18, p. 43] 



pre 

2500 

B.C. 



Sumer, 
Egypt 



Kings, 
Priests 



470 



specialization in pro- 
Miction and redistribu- 
tion of produce, from a ^ 
controlling area...*' an 
important economic step. 



'*But in the Seventh or 
Ei^^th c&ituries B.C. , 
virtually the vdiole trade 
of the ancient world 
centering' about the Medi- 
terranean basin was being 
conducted throi^ barter, 
and the former jnonetary 
refinements of lost em* 
pires. . .had been forgot- 
ten. " Barter is the 
rarliest fbra of trade; 

. .in the early days \Aien 
civilization was just be- 
ginning;^ to crystallize 
from bairbarism, the things 
themselves - cattle , 
sh^>ed pottery, weapons, 
woven cloth or lAat not - 
still had to be exchanged 
directly. This was barter.' 



Taxation 4^ the process by 
v^ich peopK pay the ex- 
penses of carrying on the 
government and is as old as 
government. In early times 
taxes were paid in goods 
such as farm produce, (pay- 
ment in kind). 



"In the case of moneyless 
societies. . . [as in] the 
domain of the Pharaohs, we 
are dealing with some form 
of the 'household' type of 
social organization. . . 
Money was not indispensible, 
because the essence of the 
social arrangement did not 
^ depend opcn^exchange , but 



Social 
Inventions 



When 



Where 




Who 



Why 



Gold Exports 
for Trade 



[REF.: 8, pp. 22-3] 
2000 B.C. Ireland 




[REF.: 9, p. 7] 



Organized 
Servile Labor 



'2000 B.C. Stonehenge, ^iQruid 
• England ^Jh-iests 



[REF.: 9, p. 8] 



I^cal Manu- 
xacturing 
Industry 



2000 - 
ISOO B.C. 



Ireland 



Bronze 
Workers 



[REF.: 9, p. 13] 
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on everyone doing an 
assigned task and the 
product being divided. . . 
vA6re a groip is eccai- 
omically self-sufficent 
there is no need to ex- 
change . • • " Economic, 
structure is, thus, de- 
pendent^p social 
structifll 

ainly in the second 
millenniun B.C. Ireland 
e>qK)rted goldsmiths' work, 
with weapons, tools, liten- 
cils and ornaments of k 
copper and bronze." Ec- 
onomic trade furthered 
contacts among nati&ns. 



'The building [of Stone- 
henge] suggests organized 
servile labor, directed 
by men of high iatelli- 
genpe, from a society whose 
upper strata at least were 
ri^ch..." No one is quite 
sure j|fhether the structure 
at Stonehenge was religious 
political, scientific or 
all three in nature. It 
did, however, require some 
degree of economic devel- 
opment and social organi-' 
zation. ' 



'There was an early type oi 
Ij-ish bronze axe produced. . . 
before 1500 B.C. '...finds 
of these axes, here' and 
there with so-called 
...and in a few* places 
there have been found 
moiilds ift which they were 
made... prove a local manu- 
facturing industry.'' 



lilU 

'hoards ' 

s I 
i the' 



16? 



Social 
InvenlS-ons 



IVhen 



Where 



Who 



Ear^y Standard 
of Value 
(Cattle) 



2000 - 
1400 B.C. 



India, Italy, 
ftirope 



Early Bank 



[REF.: 3, 
78] 

1700 B.C. 
(approx. ) 



pp. 27-8; 8, pp.-?2-3, 



Aryans 'TTie Aryans were nomadic 
' or gtazihg peoples, be- 
fore they ipthered into 
cities, with great herds 
of oxen, cows and sheep. 
Cattle were what they 
chiefly, had to barter for 
desired luxuries, and so 
cattle became the custo- 
mary, and eventually the^ 
traditional standard of 
value . • The Latin word 
^ I ' for mc^ey, 'pecunia' 
^ derived from*'pecus' , 
cattle." 



^ylon 



"Trusted 
Nfen" 




jvemment 

Lotion 
of Busi- 
ness Pro- 
cedures 



[REF.: 3, 
410; 2, p 

1700 B.C. 



p. 33> 4, 

. 26; 8, p 

Babylon 



pp. 303- 
2Q3] 



4, 



" If a man gives tJ^piother 
silver, gold or anything 
else to safeguard, what- 
soever he gives he shall 
show to witnessfes, and he 
shall arrange the con- 
tracts before he makes the 
deposits. ' So ran the 
Statutes of Hammurabi..." 
A charge (usually about 
1/60) was levied for the 
safekeeping of valuables. 
The invention df a place 
for the safekeeping of 
valuables ('bank') pre- 
ceded that of actual coin- 
age. 



Hanmirabi The Code o^ Hanrturabi, 

amcJMg other things, leg- 
alized conqjlete private 
ownership of land. . .made 
provisioft for contracts 
of sale," leases, barter, 
etc. . . " HaiTimirabi set 
down some of the earliest 
'economic law' . 
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Social : 
Inventions 



When 



Where 



Who 



Why- 



Business Rights "T700 B.C. Babylon 
To Wonien (approx.) * 



Hamnurabi 



The 'Talent' 



[REF.: 4, p. 415] 

1500 B.C. ^Greece; 

Asia Minor 



Greeks , 
Trojans 



[REF.: 3, p 28] 

^iold Pieces; liOQ B.C. India 
Silver 'Coin •J 800 B.C. 



Private 
Individuals 



[REF. : 3, p. 29] 

Regulation of plZOO ^.C. Hittite 
Prices (or be- Kingdom 

fore) 



Kings 
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By the Code of Hanmurabi 
"wives werfe allowed to en- 
gage in business, to ap- 
pear as witnesses. . .to 
hold and dispose of prov • 
party,... the old patri* 
archal att|hority was on 
the wane^l^he opfening of 
economic eM^mtises to 
women was an^Bsportant 
step, both ec«^ 
and sociall)r. W 



"When the direct transfer 
of oxen was not conveni- 
ent or desirable among 
the Greeks and Trojans.,, 
a weight of uncoined gold 
equivalent in value to an 
ox was fixed and called a 
*ftlent'." As direct 
barter became cunjpersome, 
early cultures began to 
seek a 'medium of ex- 
change'. ^ 



"In the Indian Epic period 
C1400-800 B.C.) the word 
'nishka' had definitely- 
come to mean a ^Id piece; 
and a silver 'karshapana' , 
or coin [was created] . . . 
later, metal pieces began 
to appear, marked to show 
their weight and hence 
their value..." these 
pieces .were struck by ^ 
private individuals. 



'*1he records and archives 
discovered in 1906-1907 
near the modem village 
of Boghazkeui. . . indicate 
that the Hittites. . .had 
a code regulating prices 
which indicates that their 
Conner ce was well de- 
veloped." 
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Social 
Inventions . 



When 



Where 



Who 



Why 



Inter- State 
Corimerce 



1292 B.C. Egypt, Raines II, 

Hittite King- Hittite 
-dom Kings 



[REF.: 4, p. 183] 



'Article 
Money' 



1200 B.C. 
(approx.) 



China 



Government 



[REF.: 4, p. 415] 



International 
Bronze 
Smiths 



1000 B.C. 



Britain; 
Europe 



Bronze - 
Smiths 



[REF.: 9, p. 14] 



Economical 
I)ron Working 



1000 B.C. 
- 700 B.C. 



Styria, 
Alps 



Metal 
Workers 



"In Boghazkeui has been 
found a letter from a 
Hittite king to Rames II 
(1292-1225 B.C.). ..about 
selling iron to Egypt." 
Such transactions repre- 
sent an e^ansiorji of ec- 
onomics beyond direct 
barter. 



"About the twelfth cen- 
tury B.C. it o(iturred to 
the Chinese government 
that for the purposes of 
exchange it would be an 
advantage to substitute 
for varioijs objects in 
coiiinon use... small metal 
models* which might re- 
present the objects t|iem- 
selves. This they did... 
Thus * article money' was 
invented (e.g. ,-: a small 
metal m9del of a carving 
knife had the value of i 
a carving knife.) ^t*^ 

"The influence of foreign 
styles on British styles 
and patterns suggests mi- 
gration of metal workers, 
or at least iAtemational 
relations among them. . . 
gTX)i5)s of travelling mer- 
chant bronze smiths... 
collected the scrap and de 
livered the new finished 
goods. . .stocks of old 
worn articles. have been 
found, and with them the 
moulds |f ingots arid metal 
workers 'tools'." 



Iron rapidly replaced 
bronze; iron swords made 
conquerors of men, iron 
axes enabled men to move 
info the forests. Iron 
spread the area of man's 



Social 
Inventions 



When 
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wKere 



Who 



Why 



[REF.: 9, pp. 14-15] 

•Uiifonn' .Metal 800 B.C. Babylonia 
Pieces of (approx.) 
Value 



Private * 
Lidividuals 



[REF.: 3, pp. 30-1] 



GoinaSe 



700 B.C. 



Lydia 



Merchants 



State 
Coined 
Money 



[REF.: 
3, p. 

680 B.C. 



4, 
31; 



pp. 
8, 



163-4; 
). 83] 



2, p. 37; 



dondnion and his econ- 
omics aiitoooatically ^ 
Ibll wed • Economical 
iron M>rlang *Vas a 
revoliiticn conparible 
with the discovery of 
steam...** 



The Babylonians used a 
silver unit called a 
'shekel' ; "In time, 
various shekel pieces 
cfflne to be cast in * 
shekel » half shekel » 
an^five shekel pieces 
xtPlcsenting probably the 
first unifoTO coinage." 



*liellinia^rade revived 
in the 8th dba^MTf B.C. 
. • .stimulated by the in- 
vention of coinage in % 
Lydia.** Coinage t'^ as a 
medLun of exchange t 
vastly increased the po- ^ 
tentialities for comner- 
cial enteiprises in the 
Mediterranean area and) 
at a later date, taxation. 



Nineveh 



[REF:: 3, p. 31] 



Sennacherib That cast money vras being 
coined by the state in 
^ Nineveh may be gathered 
from ^ravien recor^ of the 
Assyrian Sennacherib (700 
-681 B.C.) who. . .describes 
the castings . . ** In the 
seventh and ei^th cen- \ 
tinries B.C. coinage i^- 
pears almost similtan- 
eoiisly; no doubt the idea 
spread rapidly because of 
the ease with i4iidi it 
enabled economic endea- 
vors to be carried on. 
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Social 
Inventions 



When 



Where 



Who 



Why 



Coinage as a 
Royal Pre- 
rogative 



670 B.C. Lydia 



King flyges; The "period of private 



(reign: 670 
- 652 B.C.) 



Safe Deposit 
Department 



[REF.1 8, pp 



83-4; zrp. 37] 



600 



Greece 



Tenple 
Priests 



[REF.: 3, p. 8.4, 2, pp. 48-50] 



'tokens' for 
Objects 



600 B.C. 



China 



Cfibw 
Dynasty 



[R£F.: 3, p. 32] 



t 



\ 1 



coinage was brougjit to an 
end when the picturesque 
Gyges. . .seized the crown. 
He also seized the oc- 
casion to stop all com- 
petition [among coin 
printers] by claiming 
coinage as the preroga- 
tive of the king," 



"From Greece, however, 
came the real inspiration 
for the safe deposit de- 
partment as *e know it 
today... the Greeks dis- 
. covered in the Tenple 
theonly safe depository 
• • JIfliich remained j^- 
^ug^^te. The strong re- 
jj^^Hpnas principles of 
^^HpTedtJcated classes, 
^B^ll 45 the sn)er- 
stitions and fears of the 
unscrtpulous and non- 
believers, cdrabihed to 
crMte about-' the Temple 
an^tmosphere of greater 
security than could have 
been attained by any 
mechanical device* then 
known%. 



"Round cast coins, per- 
forated with a square 
hole in the' middle , were 
introduced in^the Chow 
Dyna^ about 600 B.C., 
but fliey were,, .inscribed 
as 'equal to one axe', 
'one spa<^', 'one knife' 

etc. ' Money economy , 
was r£q)idly spreading on 
a global basis. 
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Inventions 



When 



Where 



Who 



Why 



Prohibition of 
Coinage 



post 600 
B.C. 



Sparta 



Devaluation 



[REF.: 8, p. 133] 



594 B.C. 



Greece , 
Athens 



[REF. 

Planned Govern- 594 B.C. 
ment Monetary 
Reform . 



1h 

2, p. 51; 8^ p 
Athens 



Oligarchip For a state to use coin- 
Families age it runs the risk of 
inflation, deflation and 
a host o£ eccnonic prob- 
lems if coinage gets out 
of hand. "Sparta, in- 
deed, saw the danger to . 
such an extent tha^. she 
never allowed coinage...'' 
Of course coinage is 
only a medium and %)arta 
could not prevent econ- 
omic problems by sirply 
not allowing coinage. 



Soion "Solon was made sole 

archon to remedy the dis- 
^ tress caused by the in- ' 

% troducticn of coined 

money and hi£^ rates of 
interest (18 per cent") 
. . .Solon devalued the 
drachma [Greek coin] by 
about a qiiarter..." to 
stablize the economy. 
Such a measure* is still 
used today. 



[REF.: 2, p. 51; 4, p. 454] 



Solon To remedy economic dis- 

tress in Athens "all 
debts on land were can- 
celled, all debt slaves 
in Attica were freed; 
those sold abroad were 
redeemed at state e^^ensfe 
p securing of debts by the 
person was fbibidden."- 
. Such action sectired the 
power of Greek government 
over economics. 



Loans and In- 
terest 
GJsury) 



550 B.C. 



Greece 



1 77 



Tenple "Later v^ien the Tenples 

Priests safeguarded valuables as 
a matter of business, 
^ they made regular and . 
substantial charges and 
the records indicate that 
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Social^ 
Invoitions When 



16'8 
Where 



Goli and 
Silver Coined 
Separately 



Fixed Rates 
of Interest 



'Modem' 
Bonlung 



[REF.: 3, p. 35^ 4 

540 B.C. Lydia.f', 
(approx. ) 



(BEF.: «, i>. 54; 2,,p, 

sao B.C. - Fboe ; ' 



fREF-.f S, p. ^1] . 
500 B.C. %aae 



Who 



King • 
Crdesij^ 



- i^aiate 



Benkers 



Why 



H - 



they also lent their 
funds at intpreft^. .the 
handling of treas^iire^ 
S^w into an iiqporU^ . ' 
activity . ..xhe.fuiction 
of ouk niDdez7i|^aiik.*\ 



Early Lydian'jpbiiis '^re- 
made of electtUD (ai^' 
amalgam of gold and sijL- 
ver) . . .it was very nsily; V 
debased. It was Croesus 
vfho definitely "^andoned^' ^ 
electmn ih favor of gpld^ ^ 
and silver coined sepmr- 
^ely." ^EcoApicaWy^ i 
tn^ coinage or Ly^iA wais 
fthus stablized^^Stan-^ ' fi^ 

li^JST. .^^r^ ^ M 



"In RoaiBja» iBarly'^laws * s^' 
of the- TW^VB Tajtol' 
fixed a ]^9aii|«flpe of v 
ihteritejt u'iS nw^'cent) 
but no^chjy«r.were'«ade 

in ^ ^-^^^^^^ '^^^ ' ^ ^r^- ' 
ih ttub omQ&fee centio"- ;*^< 
^ ies th»ipl0J\fiain»iS5, t- 
"were-. Wipfed out^/Mih , 
usury \ates forte^ this ' 
regulation. ' > 



reeuli 



[REF.: 3, pp. 39-41J 



The "bonpUcated coniBrc* 

., %i- Rome required a bank- ' 
ing syistem of nearly aa^ • 
hi^ a developnent as' dS' 
own... the oneniiipbf ac- 
counts,., the receipt of . 
depositis, the issuing of ^ 
bjiis of exchange.,. let.- 
t«M of credit. ...Ains. 
.vSrtgages . . . Literest was 

fpaid on tiuB [texalde- ' 

^ pisits. - . thrift^d 

. i^ipofitable Hivestaent 
Msre encouraged and prac-* * 
tibed* • • , « 



|Soc^l 

Iiiyy^tions^ 



Intematiorial 
Standard of 
Value 
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First Stril^ 



Storage Vault 
for Valu- 
ables 



CgpulsoTy 
Wkjgflkit by 



•Coin 



WHere' 



Greece 



Who 
City-States 



Why 
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[REF.: 8, pp. 103-4] 



494 B 



1 



Plebiafts 



tREF.: "'Z, p. 70] 
447 B.C. -Athens 



Tenple 
Priests 



[REF..:^ 3, p. 35; 2, .p. 62} 
4:^>.C. Rome 



A.P. # 
"Wbertus 



1* 



8, p. 63; 2, p. 72) 
' r * 179^ 



'/Greece provides us with 
the ^rst example of con- 
scious intematicnali- 
z^tion of money. Each 
state had the rij^t'of ^ 
coinage... [by] agreemBnt:;. 
between them, they uiiitdid 
to exercise their coin- 
age ri^ts...the de^lie 
to issue connm cur- 
reno^ lay" in the need 
for tnilitaiy cooperation, "A 
the advantages oil free ; 
economic intercourse, 
greater efficiency and 
^ ecdncmy in minting, etc. 

"The Plebians, oppressed J 

by debt, seceded to the * ^ 

Sacred Mog^t (probably 

the Aventine) . The . 

Patricians [nbbilit)rf^ - 

were fiprced to make sSm 

concessions. . *This is . 

the first! known ihstancp' • ^ 

of a strike being used *as 

an econondc weapon. « 



"In tlfe Parthenon.*. .a I 
special chamber calledjf' 
the *Qp^thb<!oimjs' li^ / 
parti tiAefi oit'm ^ s 
*storaMf^ult for gold 
gand silwrl . .and valu- 
ables deposited by the 
worshippers." 



For maiq|,years Jtoiftlhs^ 
\h9d been allowed ^to^ 
fbr debts by sheep g c31 
tie or coin, howevet,-^ ' 
"it was necessary to ^ 
' order bj^aw (iJie lex 
Papiria/^that tji^idihts 
in qifpper shoi|^ fj^lace 
payinan^ in d|ttle*^-£or 
reasons df e^iciency. 



Inventions -"^ 
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Where 



Who 



. 'Numerary' 430 B.C.^ Carthage Government 

Money "• ■•• " - 



Boergpncy 



4 



• State- 
TenpleV, 
Coinage 




[I^^i 8, p. Z38] 
'406 B.C. /thens 



Why 



Numsif^ry money was a paid > 
pardOTnt/somev^tfiat ijjce 
leather, wrapped arouQ^ 
an unknown metal in such 
a way that the concealed' 
substance "could onl}^ * 
be ascertained- if at all- 
by perforatii^ or re- 
ipoving the pa«±meiit en- 
iclosure, and ||[ius render- 
^jJng the pi^f worthless . " 
f J^e nijmerary -System worked 

w^ll until the pur^l^t of 
... /precious metals' t^ecame 
«^the pri]nar)MBconom!rc con* 
cem of states. 



GoveiUment 



'The first is 
in Athens, . .! 



>ue was made 
a period 



[REF.: 8^ p. 101] 



406 - ' 
405 B.C. 



Greece 



of«j|ctreme financial 
stnnn...Tli« ty^s on the 
coins reseni^led exact ly'^ 
those on contemporary 
silwr coins, and. ..were 
. . .'wSreplace the silver 
and pass at tire same val- 
ue; thQ Athenians idlmed 
an early lesson in the 
ecoiomics of coined .^npijey. 



Statesmen, Greek city states stored 
Priests "nftich silver in tenples ' 
, ^and put it into ci?tu- 
;iation, in the foim o# 
^.^.iars, to^ facilitate trade. 
^-'^^^ Ijfeed for cc 



ERiC 



[me.: 8, np 



H>. 96-7] 

m • 

1 9H\ 



"l^ievtfg^es to satisii;plP 
th^|,|fe«d. "produced sotae 
of ^fhe'^ f^Jst coijis; . .iiy* 
the relj^ous types cha*, 
acterisffcoi Greek coins/' 
However, "the stat» and* ' 
tenple authorities Ifere^ 
generally ijiterrelatdB-. . 
, • . and it %s most likely 
^^0. . .latei^enple is- . 
■4. ^ fues were wde^uider civic 
authorit;|k|*^ 

^ X..,.,^-.:.^^ ■ 
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Restriction on 394 B.C. 
"■fc^Conmercial 
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Where 
Athens 



Who I 



Why 



Regulation 
on Land ' 
Omership 



Government After a pferfod of !fin- 
ancial strain the 
Athenian ecqpom/ was 
thp^tened by an influx 
o^0^ap copper co|ns 
^ i - w}»di deflated Athoiian 
^ currency. Thus coi^r 

' . ^was^iVdeclared^iia longer 

^^le^^l tender, and sil- 
ver a^jone'was to be re- 
ceiv5i^ie in commerce . 
^d .at the Treasury." 
Athenian coinage was 
stabilized. 



ihe aindunt of public 
^drtch^one piprscn^ ; 
Id was ^^^mi^^^J^ / 

^andttmer/ 
^^toq ^lidr ecr 
^iDeat- 
llity^of 

^/-> ^' ' 

W^x^ metal* HionSy of 
' c^|)per.. .the 
y vas oia^^d iilio 
drie 
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Social 
' Inveiitions 



When 



^ , Senators Barred 218 B.e. 
From CoinnBrce;^;:v - :;v " . 
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Where " 
Rome 



:* r 



.Claiidius 





[REF. 



Tax Appeal 
Cbmnission 



149 B.C. 



8, pp. 123-4; 2, p. 87] 
iliis' ° Piso 



First Rl|)er 
' tPt^rchment) 
Money 



*^[REF;: «Z, p'^ gft] 



140 B.C^ 




Hjie Cdipor- 



' [Rg?.: 8, pp. 81-2, 238] 



IQO B«£;. 



Rpne 

« 



Ihe ccni^nve 
-niajcMt:^ O^HBPobility' 

md€«3o]!f^9i|mec]r^^b^ 
law a^4^f forts, of tbeir 
fellow aristocrats ta 
meddle iij^ <20]iinerGe« . • . 
Senators were barred 
frOTi all business.!' Thus 
modi of Rome's wealth, 
was excluded from^ccM- t^. 
merce and the economic 
fabric of the enpire was 
weakened. 



\ 'The tribine L, Cj^pum- * 
^ ius Piso enacted a 'lex 
Calpmfnia' -which set 14) • 
a pelmanent commission m 
to hear the suits of pro- 
vincial's to recover firom ^ 
governor's money unjustly^ 
^collectad^ • . ■ ' Red^ss ; ^ ^ 
of economic grievances/ . 
- was more readily avadi- ^ 
^"able. -r '^^-^ - 



. "It was in the reign of 
. Wu-ti, b:c../140, that the 
\ first! pa^f or parchmen«i jp 
' money of which we have - 
^ an accoint wa$ issued. • • 
3peqial markings [were} 
. .a protect io(ryatgainst 
fbrgezij^."" P2q>er. money ■ ^: 
was mmf$ phnv^ient ' and ^ 
speeded^onoM tirans- 
% actions^ ;^ • IBr 



Law Makers 'The Roman Xaw evolved ^ 
the concept ^f the cor- 
poration. • .l%ich] coul€ 
ownjprc3peTty#litigdfte 0 
■ft engage in many activ- 
, . iti^s/' ^ cgi^otation # ^ 



of ' * ^ 
/% . 

|i» Wu-ti # 
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Who 



i 



Omed 



Stge 

BcBiness ^ ^ 
Biterprises" 



[REF.: 4, pp. 353-4J 
27^.C« Romas 



'Govd|ii]Dent 



[REF.: 4, 1$^. 353-4 , 428-9] 



.Why 



is of tremendous econ- 
omic i]i|)ortance in the 
area of joint financing 
(and liability) ; by V 
pooling of ^soinrces^ ^ 
^ tt0iii)ers of a''cd™raticb 
could tmfietlme^ cob- 
mercial or business en-, 
deavbr which tji^y could ^ 
not indertake fh tl^ir 
own. 

• r 

*The central gpvenunent. . . 
leased state oi^ed # 
propertig^ such as fish^ 
eries, nmies, timber 
gions, saltworks, etc 
The reason^ for sudi 
ac|ions were econ 
(iye., to increase 
revenue) and '^o 
■ Xood"tbHl othMTnecessi- 
ties for the populati 
o^ the £n|)ire.^ 




State 

Capitalism 



202 - 
220 A.6. 



^ Oiina 



ty 



*!7he goveznmaxt too! 
the^q|2^ratiqn of tbe 

stries and 
sinass of 





Social 
Inventicjns 



IVhen 



Where 



Who 



Why 



Summer Pallowing 400- 

- 500 A.D.- 



Kievan 
Russia 



Steppe 
Fanners 



4^ ♦ 




[REF. : 7, p. 52] ' 

500 A%, Kievan 

# # Russia - * 



*Nferchant 
Princes ' 



Water- 
Mill 



. jOO A.EU' ^ England 



Mill- 
vrrights 



4 "In the forest... the 
trees had to be< cut down 
. . .and the ground pre- 
pared fqr ^ing..., 
when the ^qij became ex- 

'hausted,;^ fiieldJ| 
could be obtained only 
after further hard work. 
Therefore the 'pexi^bg* 
practise emerged.: the ^ 
cultivator utilized one 
part of the land and left 
th^ other fallow..." 
Agricultural production 
increased with greatei^ 
scientific knowledge. 

"Products of the- earth 
were mentioned ais early 
as the sixth centry in 
a Mference to the Antes 
...Slavic flajgwas re- ^ 
pojte^ oil OTfitral Asiatic* 
i»markejts in th^ itfiith . « 
c^t^..." 



I "Ihe spread-l 
/ midlK. from 




water> 

of AvB: 
5005 ^ H 
86 i« o%M. 



[RliF.: 9, p. 68} 



486ier 586 
and mor^^.D 
of the greatep»^>0Conamic 
achievement .but it is* iji? 
completely mrecorded." ^ ' 
%ater-mill^^SMer revplu- ' 
iptionized ism^St^ pro- it^ 
duction b^providing che«^"^ 
ef^icient?^{)pwer fro* a ^ 
; readily available source| 
the riv^r or stream^ 



H <Shires- ^ 
Earldoms 




* 700 ^^f%^ England 



Nihility 



r 



< 



ERIC 



^ ♦ 



\ *1he%ld tribal land clai^ * 
Lz#tion was ssx^rs^mdi: 
s)ptem^'<iuasi- 
fprm- whereby each 
msSi had a lord^ip re- 
sponsible for^ 



I 
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Social ' 
Jryrentions ^ 



Where 



it 

Who. 




Paynents 
in Kind^ 



[REF.: 2, p) 167; 9, pp. 44-5] 

*700 aTd. ' 



Wessex, 
« Bigl«id / 



Wessex 
King Ine 



^ [REF^l S, pp. 42-5; 2^ p. 166] 



The great earldoms were 

beginning ±o emerge. No 

conmon la^existed...*' [ 

TTie feudal system of a ^ 

cle^ly defined social 

position^ for each 4)erson 

wasi^^smerging and/|iri.th 

it) fieiidal economics ; ^ 

due^y duties,, etc. • ^"^!v 

.4^ ■ 

"As* to paymenti'^ in kind, 
there is a long list of ''^^ 
food si9)plies in tl^se 
ffessex law§. . .Xb, 
as rent br tax frciT 
area of a ceTta4n size.*l 
King^ Ine made such ^fef 
visions as coinedrmoney 
was 'Scarce dnd ff»d sug- ^ 

'j^Xs had to ^y^&f^^ 

tial a fei 





Cfeenf Field . TOCT^A.d: 
Aipricul- ' (^p*pt;^ 
ture 




Engl^and 



3t' 



# Churls 

i 



Ojjen-field kgricull 



I 



(Freem^^l system of shared land^hol4|g| 



the 

•by the 



)ing#f liVaetock 
(d^iarls) 



totll Reg* 70Q A.|. 
Land 



~ 1^ mgiana 




a semi-cannuilty affair.^ 
Ihe eogpiomics of t|b sxt^ 
atl(!P wgre geared to meet^ 
ing |he needs of the free- 
men^s ho«ibhold and*not 
acasndkting great AE^th. 




".,.If churls [freeien] 
hacy^ a (SHKtoa. mefdlSlr^r 





ERIC ' 



crops 

eaten . • Ttfien^^se 

cp>en$,ate {te^fliei^.^' 
Jxk he^ a mS responsi#l< 




i 



* ■ 1 

m ■ ■ M 



m 



^^^^^^ 

Ifflentions 



When 



Where 



Who 



lVh\ 



Trade Privi- 
ledges 



Idunicipal 
Mint 



S 




Regular Tax 

forTiiefehce 



0^ ■ 



91P A.D. 



Constant- 
inople 



Prince Oleg 
of Kiev 



[REF.: 2, 243; 7, pp. 47-53] 
990 A.D. Venice ^ Merchants 



'Tlie Russians appeared ^t 
Constantinople and ex- ^ 
tract(2d trade privileges 
from the Byzantine %nper- 
or. Trade became a lead- 
ing occupation of the 
Russi^K)rinces . , 



'*Never has -there been a 
city [Veftiidfe] where busi- 
ness was more remunerative 
or more highly organized 
•••even in a religious 
age.;,, the city estab- 
lished control of the 
* ' . Adriatic ... at that time 

^ there was a municipal mint 

\,Z - ' ' -^^^^^ ^ssuedffthe fii'st reg| 

'^^^^'^r^i^g^ coxnage^ of the raid- 

-^..^^ • . ^^^^^e yes, \ . 



991 A.D. England 



A? 



Ethelred 



I 



^ The Danegeld was a tax ^ 
fij^t levied in 991 A.D. 
by ftthelred and used as ^ 
tribute t<f-bi^ off in- 
vaders. "^"Ihis tax, and 
the invasion l|d to a ra- 
pid decline oi tl^p free- ^ 
men to servile ^agtatus. 
:>|toder Canute (1017-35 ^D.j> 

"^xHe Da&eg^jl'was ttans# 
^ fQCTie(f ihto a regular tax ' 
jQf defenpe^^J^ The i:oninon • * 
boTe^in-a<^tion to V 



[REF.«i«, p. x#7f ^;p. \z]: 



J ^"^0: physical turdei*«^bf 
war, the'"ibonomic ^jirden. 



NfaDiori^ 
%stem of 
liidholding 



j017 - 
35 A.D. 



Kingr Canute 
(lOlTfSS ^ 
A.D.). 



Collection tJie Dane- 




"tiax heav)i?. 
to "^Rjfife^^<^^ whole 
^ ses of fsbciefc^'] ot^ 
giri|^J.)r-ij^ ffiBlds .^f ; 
ithe iroWnsfBfel 1 i^icreas - 
ingly to th|^oxxl>^^ 
> jiandlf., and^K-'Was.onlt a* ; 
^5:v>^5tep firom^^^dihg him for ^ 
:^,3the^tax to making him lord 
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V 




Socisl - ' 

Inventions ' When Where Who Why 



.5? 



♦ 



Govertunent 
Trade Pegu- 
litions 



[REF.: ^ 

1019 - 
54 A.D. 



2, pp. 167-8; 9, 52-3f5 



of the land from v*xich 
the tax came..." The 
economic effect of the 
Dane geld was to reduce 
most freemen to servile 
statiis on .jnanoi^ thus ^ 
creating the manorial 
system. ^Ihe church, exT-- 
enpt frort' this tax, rer 
mained an independent 
economic power. « 



Kievaift 
Russia 



lards lav 
the Wise: 



Land and 
Titles; Re 
cords and 
l|Assessments 



,[REF.: 7, p. SSy 
108?^ A.D. England 



# 

\ 



J|^iiti#,:r 

a Qg2^'^a|sbciatedyWith 
lar^k^^e Wise, indi- 
catel^^-^l^l^ively Ijigji 
development. .fm i:he ^eld 
i6f trade and finance" 
^IvAich'were regulated and 
dominated by the boyars; 
i.l^S*, thfii^Hussian nobles. 



William I 



Thd^ Domesday Book was a 
detailied record of the 
^ize, resources, past and 
present ownership of. 
eteiy apiece of ^and under 
the^main o£ William the 
Conqueror who had ^vaded 
England in 1Q,66.'^ The 
results , ar|^0^ by 
counties inira 
Book gavdfe t^ftqup rec 
as a basis for taxatif 
and administratiDn."^* 



[REF. 



"i^pimid 

"•Basis of 
Economics 



2, p. 193; e, ppi 39^431 

^ Middle Ages Engll||id * . 
' 1100 Ad). Europes # 
Capprox.) • 



Kini 
iSarons 



if'., .For centuries^ 
the Middle Ages ill 

?.derly life was OMaiized 
on this housiq^oljpas 




• . * the noi 
^unit, . .was 



ERIC 



econopip 
hou^oia. 
This may be a very^ilRrge 
Slllial groip^ut ' ^ 
mutual offfc^vof the man- 
ners ait renF^ ^ - 



d as a 



^8% 



Social 
Inventions ^ When 



179 
Where 



Who 



\ 



Why 



State Bank 



• [RE|. : 3, pp. 24-5] 
1160 A.D.^ Venice' 



Goveilifteilfc 



* ♦ 

'4. 



^irst Issue 
of Govern- 
ment Bonds 



[REF.: 3,/. 58] 

f 

1171 A.D. Venice 



Govemmerit 



matter of obligation. 
Qi the household basjls ; ' 
ipteirbers pferforroed their 
;tasl^ for their own well 
beijig and to fulfill the 
need^rof the coninunity; ^ 
th^jprinciple of self- 
suOT.ciency* 



'*rhe gferm omk "state ba&- 
was planted^ 1160^Siten ^ 
the gbveipd&t;. [of Venita] 
borrowed IgO, 000 silver 
Arks from half a -dozen,; of 
the more inp)rtant mer- ' 
chants. This was the Monk 
Vecchio, known a& the^>old 
debt" which was, in effect, 
a national debt. 



4 



-1^ 



Banker Gtiild' 



^Z( 



REF.: 3, p. 56] m 



04 A.D. Florence- 





The Medicis 



ERIC 



- [RfeF. : 3, pp.' 71-^] 

i8;9. 



Venitians in- Constantinople 
wereu^stripped of thMjr ^^ 
Djossessions by EmperoT 
/Sinuel which precipitata?sd 
w8r with Venice. 'To 
carry this particular war._ 
to its disastrous. , con- 
i^liisicniy Venice was db- 
li^d to levy a forced - 
loan o^ one per cenf (m^ 
all net income^ guaran- 
teeijig the loan at i|pur 
perfcenjfe. This %as in 
1171' and "is suppifed to # 
be the e^iest instance 
of the issiie^bJf govexniiient 
bonds..". . -r. . 

In order tp prei^rve their 
bank mDnof)6]i prfldleges 

1 ^fecisrv 

Itky famili^ 
ker*j^:iguild'l 
terwiat 
IS, coi4d bank 
iless Was 

, ^ _ . l^ad served 

ai qppijenticesJiip with the 





Social 
Inventions 



When 



Where 



.Mtd Staridifd " A. D^piorence 



P Who' 



Bankers % 



[|EF.: 8, pp. 208, 235] 



A 'Loan' Bank 1256 A. f). Genoa 



•City 
Fathers " 



[REF. : 3, pp. 65- 



1275 A.D.-^' England . v. ^ Edward I 




(REF. : 2 , ^ .2Wl v 



Interrilitional -1303 A.D. ' Engird ' Gove^igment 
Trader Se ~ 



gold florin, struck i 
at Florence in 1252, ^^'1 
started a new era for the .^j^ 
monetary systems of Eur- • Vi^- 
ope ; gold coins were struck 
soon afterwards in the 
-countries of western Eur- - 
ope • • . ^liie - gold 5tand- 
ard, at Teast tenporarily, 
stabilized western Eurppeam ^ 
economics, ' • 



The Genoa baik (Barfc of * 
St, Georges) >was set up 
when Genoa cdhtracted her 
f&tst formal loan. Shares 
wl|re issued to thgse fin- 
ancing fke origijial loan, 
•'New loans were separately 
kept • • , loans, becaine num- 
erous and their loanage- 
ment correspondingly com- 
plicated • , , Each loan , . . 
wiis k§pt separated wit3i^ 
different security and 
interest, ••Ihe Bank dt St. 
Georges operated essential- . 
ly as |. loan bank,..*' 

Uhder Edward I special 
'fees' were levied on.iiit? 
por te<La nd expoirted goods ♦ Jli 
io to increase ^re- 

vem^^pi protect home V 
diislMls. Such 'fees' 
were called itpundagie be- . 
>e they weyie based on 

• 

Legislation was. "developed 
in^i303 with reference to' 4 
foreign traders in the 
sweeping provisions of . 
Carta Mercaritoria. for tJie ^' 




SociM;. 

.Inventions • 



m 

When 



Where 



Who- 



Why 



{REF.: 5, p. 250; 2, p. 2 
Econo!nicpWith-'*1344 A.D. » Gennany 



Han^i^atic 




1l, 



Wage -Price? 
Regulation 
and Freezei- 



[REF.: > 5, pp. 261-2; 2, p.#307] ^ 

1549- England Edward III, 

51 A.D.-.- • 0 " Parliament 



tREF.: 2, p. 266; S^p. 255] 



Seignetfft^' ; 1375 - ' Friice 
Systeife of ^ '1400*A.f, ^ /;* 



Nobility 



Landlqpilding 



4 V 



jgaee and security of in^r- 
cjiants coming to England 
frpm foreign l^infJs." As^^ 
trade became incr^^ingly 
immjrtant, -govemments be-^.^ 
care conceiTied that it if 
should not, be endangered 

or ,tanpered with. : ' - 

• / <> * 

"While, the citief^ of Italy 
fougjit each other. . .the 
cities of &™any^4p^;^^^ 
gether. . . [into]^mr 1^$- 
. seaitic. League ^^b|m^^^ 
, and nortJi seaEOit^.'^^to- 
vliere else did pixtelje-ec^/ ^ P 
' 6noiftic< unioii .sho*^ viiat 
power ii h*^^." r The Han- ' 
seatic lieagpe |iemcin3f|b7a^d 4 
the rvalue of econqini^ do- V i.* 
. operation over yiolent - ^i^M 
cra^etition. * . » 

■ — )r 

England was in a < tire of 
'"rnaidr economic kkd soci|X 
crisis. Wag^ and muc^y 
were regulated^ [1349] by a 
roydl ordihance. To pre -v 
vent runaway ijiflatigd the - 
Statute of Laborers in ^ ^ 
13S1 introAiced the first 
wage-price freeze." t ^ 

. it . 

i 

TTie noble, or lan4ovm€fr, 
rather than xising the 
land hiacnself for conHex-' 
cial or iitdustrial pur- 
poses "grallted out section^,/ 
of it in. small parcpjs to 
the peasa||s in return for \ ' 
a portiori'^f the cirops ." . 
The French nobiiit§^ rathipr^ 
.thm sedcing to; beJnne ^ 
'4 involved in.econaAi^ ente* * ; 

prise^i avcJided ftid^ ^ 
r^attions andy as a result^ Jpr 
-bq^fSie 4:ot«^ deflpiidint ■ t 



[RE^. : «, pp. 40-2} 
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1 Q1 



the monarch. 



Social- 
Inventions 



When 



Where 



Who 



Why^ 



a ass Taxation 
Exenption 



1445 - 
46 A.D. 



France 



Charles LI I Charlea III disbanded mer- 
cenarjjf troops and created 
r knatiagai, disciplined 

and%loyal.anir^,. , To pay. / 
for this anny a pennanent 
• ^/ tax (the taille) was in- 
troduced. However, the 
^ tax was hot -to be levied 
•on the clergy, nobility, 
royal officials and oth^ * 
privileged persons. The 
tax fell exclusively on 
' the poor class "in vio- 
lation of the first prin- 
ciple of constitptional 
liberty, equality before 
the law." 



Plough-^Ho'rse 



[REF.: 5, p.. 238; 2, p. 279] 
1450 A.D. France 



Private Finan- 
cial Money 
Changing In- 
stitutions; 
•Bank Corpor- 
ations' 



[REF.: 9, p. 84] ' 

1500 A.D. Venice 
(approx.) 



192 



[REF.: 8, p. 208] 



Fanners In ''the Paris region for 
instance , the plougji-ho'rse 
had stperseded the plougji 
, ox almost conpletely by 
about 1450: "althoij^ the 
first use of ^Jie plough- 
horse w^ prcAably^earlier./ 
^ Much debate on the econ- / 
^ > ' omic aspects of the horse \ 

versus the ox was heard; 
e,g/, the horse could 
p^ougjh faster, but, 'Tou 
^ can eat plough oxen wben 
past work. . .no one eats 
an old horse; you. can only 
% sell his hide." 



Bankers "Before the third decide of 
the 14th century the Ven- * 

* itian money changers had 
developed into' recognized 
keepers of deposits... 
they were settling the 
debts of their customers 
by book transfers of 
credit.. .|yrivate banking 
began in Venice as. . . ^ 

• * dealers in foreign moneys 
V . . . • [theyl were the ex- 
change specialists and 
financi^ lAteimediaries 
of medieval Europe. • • " 



SopervigpT of 1502 A.D. Venice 
Banks * 



•Coverrtoent 
Appointed 




[REF.: 3, p. ^60] 



Enclosure 
System pf 
LandDiolding 



1509 - 
47 A.D. 



England 



Separation of 
Bank and 
Govenment ^ 

, Personnel 



[REF.: 6,^pp. 9, 21, 26] 
152)8 A.D. . jGenoa 



'Various banknq)tcies 
among^ private bankers in 
1502 led to the estab- 
lishment of a Sipervisor 
of Banks who had the pow- 
er. to exanine the solven- 
cy of any* fim." Govern- 
ments were beginning to 
become involved with 
banks. 



Henry VIII The 'enclosure system' be- 
gan unofficially in the 
reign of Henry VIII. "Pro 
pel led by>the profits to . 
. be made either by selling 
wool or by leasing their 
laids to those who did and 
thereby increasing their 
^rents, the lords* of the 
manors .found a variety of 
•legal and semi- legal 
methods to deprive the 
peasants" of their use 
land.. Economically the 
landowner became rich, 
the peasant destitute. 



'City 
Fathers' 



took E3^- 
change ' 



[REF.: 
1531 ^,D. 



Antwerp, 
Belgititt 



ERIC 



'Thi5 t^dency of the * 
bank [of St. Georges] to 
arrogate* powers to^ it- 
self had been anxiously 
observed within the city. 
In 1528 an effort was . . 
made to curb it by a law 
providing that anyone 
vAxo held an appointment 
inder the government 
could not hold one under 
the bank." Hopefully 
this was, to prevent 'con- 
flicts of interest.' 



Financers A "stock exdiange is a 
mar ket place where mem- 
\^ Be?s-4)uy, and Sell stocks 
and bonds ... in the same 
Way a board of trade 
r ^ 



- SociaJr— 
Inventions 



JVhen' 



there 



Who 



Why 



[REF. : Hie World B<Jok Encyclopedia; 
1969ed. Vol. 17, p. 705-6; 2, p. ^ 
431,] 



Confiscation 
of Oiurch 
Property 



1536 A.Et. , England 



.Henry VIII 



[REF.:' JL, p. 370; 6, p. 6] 



Prohibition of 1552 A.D. Roajie 
Interest, 
(Usury) 



Roman * 

Catholic 

Church 



Church Recog- 
nition of 
Interest 
(Usmy) 



[REF.: 8, p. 190] 
1571 A*D. Roto 



Roman " 

Catholic 

Church 



[REF.: 8, pVl90] 



does for ccnmodities," 
in'' an attenpt to in- 
crease their wealth* 



The power of the churc; 
in Bigland lay in thei 
wealth of monas tries aid 
church officials. Ihe- 
confiscation of the 
smailer nonastries (1536) 
and^ later, the larger 
ones (1539) stripped the 
chxnxih of its wealth in 
Bigland and, heope, its 
power thus fiinuy es- 
tablishing secular rule* 
"Abbots now ceased to 
sit in parliament." 



Ihe church had always 
beon opposed to usury 
and made its stance of- 
ficial in 1552. The ^ 
power of this sanction 
was only as strong as^ 
the chinrch i^tself . As 
.secular power grw the 
sanction was politely 
ignored (long ^before 1552) 
but it did have some 
force. ^ 



The practice of charging 
interest was widespread 
much before 1571 and the 
chtjrch removed its sane- 
ticn on loans, provided 
the rate did not exceed 
ten per cent. The church 
Ka3 si^ly reco^gnizing 
economic realities of 
the day, of \Aich it was 
a part. ^ 



185. 



":r-Social ; 
Inventions 



•When 



Where 



Who 



Why 



First Official 
Stat^ Bank 



1587 A.D. Venice 



City Owned 
Bank- 



[REF.:. 3, pp. 61,; 55-60] 
1609 A.D. Amsterdam 



Government Ihe Venitian government 
had always engaged ex- 
tensively in coninercial 
activities (borrowing, 
loaning, issuing of 
bonds, etc.)" and so, "By 
a decree of the Senate 
the first official state 
bank of Venice was es- 
tablished in 1587." 



( 



City 
Fathers 



^ti -Monopoly 
Law 



16^4 



3, pp 



A.D. 



W 107] 
Bigland 



Parliament 



Parliamentary 
Control of 
Taxation 



[REF. 
1628 A.D. 



4; pp. 649-50^ 
England • 



Parliament' 



4> 



"Amsterdam. . .had sud- 
denly grown into a great 
center of intexnational 
trade. • .ijiports and ex- 
ports reached staggering 
figures. . .money flowed 
in from many lands. . . 
worth from ten to fif- 
teen per cent le?s than 
the new coinage from 
the mint. . . It was also 
Urgently necessary to t 
ease the payment of for- 
eign bills of 'exchange 
...in 1609 the city it- 
self established the 
bank" assuming all re- 
sponsibility for it. 



"In 1602 a court held. . . 
that monopolies cause 
Incxease of prices, de- 
terioration in quality 
and unemployment and 
begcary." Patents of 
mcjfiopoly in certain • 
trades were Mtablished. 



•lhe..Petition of Right 
(1628) prohibited all 
forms of taxation with- 
\jDut the consent of 
parliament. Most of the 
king/s ab).lity to raise 
revenue was .thus cur- 
tailed. Parliament, 



% . ■ ' 

[REF.: 2, p, 375] \ 

Regulation of 1633 A.D. China Enperor 
Merchants' . . 0i'ung Te 

Markets 



[REF,: eVpp. 238-9] 



' Standard Size 1656 - 
Payable on S8 A,D. 
Demand, Notes 



* Sweden John 

Palms truch 



through Control of ec- 
Qnomics had gained con- 
trol of- the goveminent. 

The enperor "inposed ^ 
, strict limitations on 
. the merchants. ..^careful- 
ly placing theip in the 
feu^l order, ^Vhere, so 
the rulers hoped, they 
could do no harm. . .the* 
closing pf the country- 
wide. . .had the effect of 
limiting the initiative 
of the merchants ..." * 
' The eriperor sdught to 
. avdic^ modeinization by 
curtailing economic ac- 
^ tivities. 

^* * ' . 

"The first chartered pub-r 
lie bank in Sweden was 
'fouhded in 1656... Sole 
• rights for the 'instit- 
ution were givfen to John 
Palmstruch. . .Within two 
years [1658] the bank 
was issuing notes payable 
on demand, some to ferder 
and some to bearer.*^ - 
These were probably the 
first standard size pay- 
able-on-demand bank 
bills ever issued." 

"In 1685 the intendent<r , 
of Canada was awaiting 
funds the colony was 
no.t. ..•equipped with pa- 
per 9nd printing madi- 
inery for the production •* 
of notes," DeMeulle 
requisitioned all pil- 
ing cards and| assigrnng 
values, issued them with 
his' signature as cur- 
rency. ♦DeMeulle recog- 
nized that currency in 
and of itself was not 



[REF.: 8, p. 258] 

Playing Card 1685 A.D. Canada * DeMeulle 

Curreripy * 

' -J 



r r 

/ 



' Sbcjial , 
invention 



i • 



-When 



18T 
Where r"*^ 



Who- 



Why; 



'-'z <- 



'Modem' Bud- 
getary 



System 



Lanci^ as the 
Standard 
Valtie; Medium 
of Exchange 
"Land. Bank" 



>rohilU.tion 
of Bills 
of Credit 



^[REF.: 8, p. 258] 
1689. A. D. ; Biglahd 



,[REF,: 

1716 A.D. France 



wealth,' but rather a 
synibol of Wealth. ' 

• ^ 

Parliament ^VE^I lament formalized , 
its cdhtrol of goverd- 
raent^r economics by * - 
"rei^uirin^ estimate's and 
^ accounts for. stpplie^^ ' 
' and of specific appro- 
priations , i . e : , the 
. . nucleus of lao'dem bud-. 
. gefary systems." Con- ' 
trol of ^money was be- 
coming the primary goal 
of parliament. 



John Law 



[REF.: "-8, pp. 244-8] 
1720 A.D. England 



Parliament 



Law proptosed a bank whose 
issue of notes:;wbtild not\ 
be founded "t^Ql^. a re- j 
serve* of coins \;bDit i^^on / 
possession of l%id;" In 
171(5 La Banque ij^ejal . 
was founded with A^t^pj^^^ 
"one .fourth in caS|t, 
three fourths in ^^i|y.liets 
d'etat' ." Hdwev^l:*^ 
people began. to cohiFfif^ 
their* Shares into cp^i^i : 
which com)xised oci\y^6^% 
fourth -of tJie bank's ^^^ ' >• 
"caipital^. collapse was inr 
evi table. Law madp the''' 



age old mistalag^f seeing 
npney as wqaloi rath.er 
than sinply a represen- 
tation of it. 



"...The British govern- 
ment bec^ns uneasy at 
fche rapid depreciation 
of the Q«rency-and its 
instatuiity; and in/172o 
a Idw was passed pj 
ibiting the issyjnce of 

- 
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When 



lea 

-Where- 



Who 



"Why- 



[«EF'.: * 8, p. 253] • 
1727 A.D. Virginia 



General '° 
Assenbly 



V 



4 




8, p 



a.d; 



New York' 



bills of credit for any 
but • absolutely essential 
government expenses." 
The result was deflatiah 
of the currency. 



Tobacco notes '"were in 
the nature of certifi- 
" cates of deposit in 
government warehouses* is- 
sued by 'pffical inspec- 
tors. They were de- 
clared by law current 
and payable for ^1 to- 
bacco debts within the 
warehouse ^strict where 
they were ^ssued« They 
stpply an Example of the' 
distinction between money 
on «the cpe hand^ and 
government notes, or bank 
notes, on the other. The 
tobacco in the warehouses 
was the real medim of 
exchange* The tobacco. - 
notes were 'orders payable 
to bearer for\the de- 
livery of this\mDney. 
They were redeemable in 
tobacco of a payticular 
trade..." 



Legislature "In^'New York a ^free 

^ . banking^ law as passed 
* ' in 1838 bi^^J^ichr one or • 

^ • more persori^^ .migjit 

- q[ualify to isSue money; 

• . . conditions included 
, the jJepositing with the 
state, corapliroller gov- 
ernment bcnvds or real , 
estate mortgages to the 
amount of the notes is-, 
sued andl . .a [gold or 
silver] reserve ^of at 
least 12 1>2 per ceat." 



The system worked be 
caiise Ae issue, of .cur- 
rency was tiled to sionie- 
thim^nrtpiMr- frn 
yj^Rhg^ a solid base fpr 
oie currency. 



Manditory 
Reserves 



1842 A.D. Louisiana 



Legislature "This state [Louisiana] 
then enacted very strinr 
gent ,and^ enlightened 
legislation to safe-l^ 
gmird the interests of 
; depositors an,d note- 

holders; in partrcular ^ 
\ a specie [gold', or sil- • 

ver] ^s^rve was re- 
quired against ALL 
• liabilities. " The legis- 
latiqj;i prevented- the* , 
issiie of worthless qxr- 
rency by its reserve ' 
clauses. ' . 



Silver Ingot * ISyjTAlD. U.S.A. 
Dollars 



ft 



^ Congress^ 



[REF;:. 8, p. 87] 

X)ia Standard / 1900 A.D. U.S.A. 
Act, ^ 



V 



McKinley^ 
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Silver ingpts were 'Toi^wn^ 
' as trade dollars,^.. and 
contained 420 grains of 
standard silver nine- V 
tilths fine, -thes^. par- 
ticular s^being ip.'scribed 
uRfwi the. pieces.' TTiey 
were mau30 legal.;^ei]ier 
for five doll^cfs.i^ Not 
yfit];i§;tai^^ijW; t^ese pri- 
vileges y<ihy 1876] 
t^ir ci/nnilation en- 
tirely jpepedv" 

The' Gold Standard AqJ • 
''declar|d the gold dol- 
lars the stand- 
,ard lAix of value and 
instructed the Secretary 
[of the Ti:easury] to 
maintain all forms of 
money at a parity with 
it.'' The U.S.A. had re- 
jected 'bimetalism' and 
intr^uced a* conpulsory 

Ik 



^' [REF. : 8, p; 304J 

' Federal; Reserve 1913 A.D. -uis.A. 

- Systei^ ' ■. ■ . - • 

(.(F.R.Sfc) /. • . • . 



• Congress 



ationali- 
zatioh of 
Land* • o ^ 



Full 

Collectivi- 
zation " 



[REF.: sVpp. 306-7] 




1918 A.D. 



U.S.S.R. 



Comnunist 

Party; 

Lenin 



. [REF.: 

1928 - 
29 A.D. 



p. 1030; 7, p. 530] 



U.S. SIR. 




ConinLiiist 

Party 

Stalin 



[REF.;* 7, pp. 547-57; 2, p. lOfSA] 
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inifoim standard of 
value to stabilize the 
currency.^ 



The Federal' Reserve 
System coni)ined greater 
social control of bank- 
ing with a degree of ^ 
decentralization; the 
FRS holds reserves for 
j^all national banks 
(which muist^join) and 
for state banks (idiich 
may join) of MO per 
cent, 



Ihe USSR mtoig to- 
wards the economics of 
• collectivisation; one 4 
step '^the nationaliza- 
tion o'f land was {Pro- 
claimed (all land to be 
the property of the • 
state, and only those 
willing to cultivate 
themselves tQ be per-* - 
mitted to use it^)*' 
Ihe state became the 
s6le landholder. ^ 

fitstituted by 'Fivei 
"Tear Plans' coljeCtxvi- 
nation was a^ state- . ^ 
planned economic pro- 
gram aimed at rapid , 
large scale development 
of industry and agri- 
culture at all levels. ^ 
Collectivization was a 
m^sive economic mod- - 
emization of Russia 
which had remained lar- 
gely feudal in ^nature 
mtil the* 1917 revolu- 
tion. 



Social 
Invention 



Intetnational 
Bank for Re- 
ponstruction 
and Develop- 
ment 



When 
19« A.D. 




IQl, 



Who 



Washington, 



OverUOO 
Natidi^s 



I. 



Equal Pay for 
Equal Work 




[REF. : The World Book Encyclopedia ; 
1969ed. , Vol.. 10, p, 261] ' ^ 

1946 A.D. Europe Intema- 
' ' America ticsK^l La- 

bor Organi-' 

^ ^ zation,. U.N. 



Why ; 



. .Often called World- 
Bank, [it] lends money 
to help finance invest- 
ments in raeirber coiht- 
ries. It lends mraiey- 
to meniDfer governments / 
and their agencies. . . 
The Bank 'gets its loan 
finds from member 
countries and^by bor 
rovfing. in the world ' 

menbers awe lop their 
national economies.^." 



- \ 



International 
Development 
Association 



■^ijREF.f'^ MO, p. 91] 

f^e-O A.Dv Washingtrai, 
D.C. 
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Uiited 
Nations 



The ri^t to equal pay • 
for 'equal work "is re-^ 
cognized by the Uhiver- 
sal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights [Article 
23] ^which provides that 
'everyone without any 
discrimination has the 
right to. equal pay for 
equal work'; it is also 
mentioned in the Con- 
stitution of * the Inter- 
national Labor C5rgani- 
zation which, as amended 
in 1946, refers to 're- \ 
cognition of the prin- 
, ciple of equal remuner^ 
ation for work of equal ' 
value ' ; . . " TTiis princ- 
iple is of special in- 
terest to women as they 
have been, and are, the 
most frequent victims 
* of economic discrimin 
ation. 

The IDA "is a world or- 
ganizarticMi that pro-) ♦ 
yides loans.. .to aid 
less developed countries 
that need financial as- 
sistance but cahnot' bor- 
row enough on convention^ 




ERLC 



Social .-V:. - -.-r — — ^..^ 

Inventions When * Where ^ Whp ' Why 



[REF.: Ihe^Wbrld Book Encyclopedia; t 
1969ed. / Vol. 10, p. 263] - • ' * 



tenns.;." IDA allows 50 
years j at no interest, 
to repay a loan. ^ ^ 



Local Initi: 1971 - CSanada ' - Federal 'The loqal initiatives 

atives Pro- 72 A.D. r Government program lamched by the 

gram (LIP) -^'St^ - government of Canada in 

; ^ V- r ^ . . • • 1971-72 had for its ob- 



jectives the'cfWation of v 
■ jobs for menployed 

. ^ ' Canadians as well as 

\ the inprovements of the 

quality of life..." 



[REF.: Projects by People , 
Manpower jan'd Iraragration: Infor- 
mation Canada, Ottawa, 1972. 

> Cat. No. MP54,"17Z] * 
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GOVERNMENTAL TNVEWTIONS 



WHEN 



MiERE 



WHO 



pre 3500 Sumer Sumeriajis 



(REF.: 3, p. 5; 12, p: 61) 



3100 B.C. Egyp^ 



Menes; first 
dynasty of 
Egypt 



(REF, 



15, p. 

16, p. 



163-164; 

2i) 



WHY 



Out of the necessity to 
/ have an authority in art ' 
area in order to mediate 
* disputes. Was first em- 
» bodied in one person and 
later bureaucracy 'developed 
around him. 

^Tie two regions of U^per 
and Lower 5gypt were ' 
united under Menes and his 
si^cessors. * "Mesopotamia 
had only city^tates of 
no great terrftorial 
extent."' ii 



3100 B.C. Egypt Pharaoh Menes 



(REF. : 15, p. 104) 



Government by king often 
led to instability and 
conflict after the king's 
death over the issue of 

* succession. ^ A dynasty 
lessened this problem*y 

' defining legitimate claims 
to rule. 



3000 B.C. Egypt, Egyptians 



(REF.: 15, p. 108) 



The desire of the govern- 
ment for cormerce, expan- 
sion and establishing < 
contacts could be satisfied. 
Inperialism and warfare were 
also aided by seagoing ships. 



2900 B.C. F-gypt Rulers, 
^ priests 



(REF.: 15, p. 290)^ 



"As a divine, or semi-divine 
person, and as the vice 
regent of the diety on earth, 
a king could punish offences 
...Hence were derived the 
notions of. ..justice arising 
from the king, crimes re- 
garded as •breaches o;^ tihe 
King's peace etc." Th§ 
state came to assume respon- 
sibility for the various 
aspects of justice. 
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SOCIAL 
INVENTION 



Cities 
City-States 



WBW • WHH)^ . WHO 
2500 B.d. * Sumer Sumerians 



(REF.: 6, p. 418-420) i^ 



WHY 



The Sumerian was compelled 
by the flooding of the 
Euphrates and the need 
for perennial irrigation 
to co-operate in an el^fftitate 
organization. Thus the 
Euphrates delta was frgoi 
thi^ outset parcelled out 
ii^o a nvoriber of* agricul- 
tural - irrigational units 
each having its own center 
of administration. These 
centers grew into cities. 



Organized 
Defence 



2500 B.C. 



Sumer City-Staies 'TTie city* state, . .organized 

defence against nomadic 
..^ tribes..." obviously, 

tribes or clans have always 
* been prepared to defend 

themselves But, in Suner, 
^5^e find the e«*liest records 
of defence uiflldr government 
auspides . 



Imperialism: 
Rule by 
Conquest 



2300 B.C. Mesopotamia, Sargon the, 
^ Syria Elders' of 

Akkad 



(REF. : 15, p. 337) 



"A Semetic king, Sargon 
the Elder (2341 B.C.- 
2285 B.C.), conquered all 
of lower Mesopotamia and 
a part or all of Syrian,., 
the first empire (as opposed 
to an ethnic- territorial 
state) of lAich we have 
any reford.** 



Professional 
Administra- 
tor - 
Civil, 
stmice 



2100 B.C. Sumer 



(REF. : 9, p. 56) 



Ruler The Ensis or tJie bailiff of 

Ur-Namni the city adiety "became 

governors rathe#than the 
ruling local dynasts. The 
control of garrisons was 
taken out of their hands... 
acquiring too much power... 
was reduced by the practice 
"of posting officials from 
one city to another." 



.2 U .3 
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WHEN 



WHERE 



WHO 



WHY 



1700 



Babylonia • 



HammuraW^ 
CQxle of) 




p. 415) 



Mesopotamia Hamnurabr 



(REF;: 15, p. 303-304, 410) 



"Wives were allowed^td" 
engage in business, to 
appear as witn^ses..*. 
to hold and dispose of 
property. . .the old ' ' 
patriarchal authority was 
on the Wane." Hammurabi 
recognized sex was no 
criteria of business or 
commercial ability. 

tbe/Aife of yamraurabi 
went l)eyond tribal custom 
' and was conipileld from a 

^ mass of existing Sunerian 
laWr The code recG^ized • 
classes in society (aris- 

. tocrat, fVeeman and slave), 
"legalized conplete private 
ownership of lahd. . .made 
provision for contracts of 
^ale, leases, barter,, etc/* 
prescribed ministers of 
governmertt. It was the 
first such conprehehsive 
legal code. 



1292 B.C. Egypt 



(REF.: 15, p. 183) 



Hittites, "In Boghazkeui has been 
Egyptians found a letter from a 

Hittite king to Rameses 11 
(1292-1225 B-.C), of the 
^ Nineteenth Dynasty, about 

selling iron to ^gypt." 
It is the first written' 
record we have about inter- 
national tr^de. 



1300 B.C. idittite Hiltite 
(or before) kingdom kings 



(REF. : 15, p. 



432-433) 



"The records and archives 
discovered in 1906-1907 
near the modem village of 
#oghazheui . . . indicate that 
the Hittites. . .had a code 
regulating prices irfiich 
indicates that their com- 
merce was well develop)ed" 
land closely vatched by 
the governnenc. I 
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INVEWriON 



State Pres- 

»cribed 

Religion 



WHEN« 



WHERE 



1375 B.C. Egypt 



WHO 

Aroenophi^ 
IV • 
(Ikhnaton) 



(KEP.: 18, p'. 59; *16, p. 23) 



Military ' 
Dictatorship 



1000 B.C. 



%)arta, 
Greece 



' General ' 
kings 



Republic 




(REF, : 15, p. 350V 353^ 412) 



WHY 



Af istocrats 



Amenophis IV "prcxreeded 
-with the relentless vigor 
lad all the might of a 
PhWoih to overthrow the 
oli religions and establish 
the new one. For the first 
tixoe a ruler rejected the 
existing religion! and forced 
the initiation of a nei#one 
based on monoth&isni the 
one god was; the^sial god 
>Aton. ' ' 



"...The settlements of-, i 
Sparta saved themselves. ■ 
by the strictest military 
discipline and by a politic- 
cal organization* planned /. 
for war . . . the ,^rtan was * 
' first anfl fftranost a soldieiCi* 
Sparta was a training can^ 
of armed raenf\." ^arta 
turned to militarism for 
survival . 



Carthage was a conmercial 
state in that its main 
^occupation was trading by 
*sea; "Carthage was a pluto- 
cracy, with a republican^^'il^ 
fgrm of government." Saoh - 
a government was more suited 
to the Carthoginians and 
their ccmnercial activities. 



Kingshit> by 
'Apj>ointraent ' 



750 B.C. 



Rome 



Roman 
cllns 



(|fr 



ERIC 



; 1^ p. 109; 16, p* 69) 
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Ten claAB of Rome "formed - 
a division known as the 
curia, and the meeting of 
the heads of families of the 
clans was called the council 
of the curiae (Coraita Curiata) 
which had the right of choos- 
ing the king..," A king 
acceptable to the clans had 
a much more solid power base 
than one vtho singly iriherited 
the throne. 




WffiRE 



Rome 



WHO 
Elders 



t 

CREF.: 16, p. 69; 18, p. |108) 
700 B.C. 



Lydia 
(in Asia 
Minor) 



Mei chants 



(REF.: 15, p. 453; 16, p. 37) 
600 B.C. 



Greece 



Greeks 



(REF.: 8, p. 20) 



■ v.: 



WHT 



"ROTie emerged into history 
vith a king (elective not 
hereditary) limited by the 
existence of a senate of 
100 elders (patres) whiclf 
advisory, r," in nature. 
vRcmans saw the' benefit 
sort' of check dh a 
powers 





'^Tfellenic tradfe revived in 
the 8th century B.C. ... * 
stimulated by the invention 
of coinage in Lydia.*' % 
^ Coinage, as a mediun of 
exchange 9 vastly increased 
the potentialities for^ 
x;<3hinercial enterprise^ and 
soon became a medium for 
taxation. - *l 



'The Greeks were ^e first 
political scientists in 
history, aild in^jhe rise 
and fall of the various forms 
of government that they set 
xxp can be traced in jniniature 
the whole story of civiliza- 
tion,...'* 



594 B.C. Athens 



Solon 



Solon: "by his cQQStitu- 
tional reforms election of . 
magistrates was given to the 
ecclesia of all freemen;" 
Solon waf primarily concerned 
with reforming the extremely 
harsh law codes of Draco 
(621 B.C.) 
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INVEIWION 



Planned 
Government 
Monet;ary 
Reform 



A Court of 
all Citi- 
o-y^ens (vrLth- 
right of 
appeal) 
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♦ 

WHEN 



WHERE 



WHO, 



S94 B.C. Athens 



Ion 



(REF.: 16, p. 51; 15, p. 454) 



594 ft.C. -Athens 



CREF.: 16, p. 51) 



Solon 



WHY 



"Solon w^s made sole 
archon tp remedy the dis- 
tress caused by the intro- 
duction of 'coined money 
and hig^ rStes of interest 
all de)Dts on land were can 
celled, all (Jebt slaves in 
Attica were freed; those 
sold abroad wef? redeemed 
at statei expense; securing 
of debts by the^rson was 
.forbidden." • 




V 



"?y'his (Solob) judicis^ ' 
reforms. . .a cdUrt of ail 
citizens, the Heliaea; was 
, created and a right of ap- - 
peal to it from thfe deci- 
sions of. .the magistrates 4 
w^s granted." ^ 



First 
Political 
Party 



565 B.C. . Greece - 



Peisistratus 



Democracy 
-limited 



Regulation^ 
of Daily 
Life of y 
Citizen 



\ 



ERIC 



c. 



(REF.; 
sio B, 
(REF.; 
500 B.C. 



16, p 



51) 
Athens 



Cleisthenes 



1, p. 18^ 61, 93) 



China 



(REF.: 16, p. 45; 18, p. 53-54) 
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Ppisistratus "organized a 
new party, the diafcriqi^ of 
the small artisans, ^gBierds 
apd other poor folk." wierer 
after, through a series of. 
wars, he became a 'benevo- 
Tent despot' . 



After fining back control 
of (Athens, Cleisthenes 
instituted^ sweeping consti- 
tutional ch^es. 



Confucius ' As minister of justice In 
/^^Lu, Confucius put fory|£|j[ 
a detailed plan prescrioing 
in detail the day to day conr 
4uct of the citizens 'at all 
ivels. Through detailed 
^S' of conduct and etiquette 
Cof^^uGius hoped life in the 
^ st«e would be harmonius anil 
stable. advocated a . 
"monarchical doctrine of \ 

1 




political morality. 
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SOCIAL 
INVENTION 



WID-N 



ilY 



''Special 
Powers ' in 
Times of 
Crises 



50a B.C. 



Rome 



Sena 




A -'Ceiling' 
on Interest ^ 
Rates , 



(KT-.F.. : 16,. p. 70 f 
500 B.C. Rome 



, Senate 



CREF^^^.,l&,"p. 251) 



'Ombudsman' 



'494 B.C. 



Rome 



Plebiajis 



First Strike 



CREF.: 16, p. 70) 
494 B.C. Rome 



flcbians 



[RI:F\: 16,* p. 70] 



*'/n times of crisis the 
Senate could restore unity 
by instruc^ng the consuls 
^ to appoint a dictator. . . 
^ . (who) had absolute power 
V in all fields ^."tyid in no 
case could remajin in offic^ 
for more than mont^JS•" 
' ITie Roman Republ ic ant ic i - 
pated there would be timefe 
of ftrises and set up this 
'mechanism' to dpal with it,. 
• ; J . ^ 

• •■• • ' ' 

'*Ifi Rome the eafly^ laws of . 
the Twelve Tables fixed 
maximXim rate, of interest;, /' 
High usury rates forcect this 
regbla^ilDn, "b\jt no change 
was made in the 1 aw of debt 
and in two or three centuries 
• the small farmers were wiped 
out/' ' 

A t 

llie plebians-, after a with- 
drawal of labor (strike), 
in return for* concessions 
from the patricians ''further 
pi»tected themselves by 4 
swearing to averse any in- 
jury donate their officials^, 
the tribunes. ..the basis of 
the tribunes pow^s was the 
'ius auxillii' by which they 
could intervene to save any- 
, one threatened by the action 
of a magijptrate." 

/*T!ie Plebians , oppressed ^by 
debt, seceded to the Sacred 
Nbimt (probably the Aventivc) 
'iT:ie Patricians [nobility] 
were forced to make some 
concessions...*' Tliis is the 
first recorded instance of > 
strike action as a protest 
method. 
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^ Political -Mili- 
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WHEN 



WHERE 



tary Confederacy 479 B.C. Athens* 



Jury Pay 



X 



Voting kr^ts 
on the Basis 
of Citizen- 
ship* , 



'■1 ^ 



Specification 
of Trial 
Procedure* 



Pay for 
Troops 



ERIC 



Delian ^ 
League 

r • 



[REF.i 15, 457; 16, p. 55], 



451 B.G; Athens 



Pericles 





Pericles 



[REF.: 15, p. 456; 16, p. V5^ 
450 B.C. Rome Seriate 



[REF.: 15, p. 118; 16, pp. 71-2] 



405 B.C. 



Rom^ 



M. Furius 
Camillas 
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mi 



"Just after the Pefsi^ . 
wars. . .wasN'ejs tab li shed the 
vuelian League vdiich. . )was ^ 
a political confederacji^' 
of offence and defence." 
The JIbague rppi^sented in- 
dependent powers in Qreece, 
none.tindet subjugation to 
another, vrfio had freely 
yoii^ for^mutual protec- 
ixion. 

of pay fdr 
)rS) of the 
!• . ,i TMids 'it * 
)f the-^fl^oprest 
to servaon juries"; 
■giving the jikdicpj. system n 
a measure of inoepen^nce • ^ j 

"The so-called Law pf Per- 
icles restricted the fran- 
chfe^ to* [those of] Atheni^ 
desaent on both sides..."; 
later property qualifi- 
cations for citizenship 
were abolished. 



Called the ^TWelve/Tables 
"they did lay dipnasis on 
the necessity for a proper 
trial, the presentation of 
evidence arjd of proof, and 
the illegality of bribery 
in judicial proceedings... ."; 
the fundamentals of a mod- 
em law court were being' 
deveiqo|d. 

During the seige of Veil 
"..•the array had to be kep^ 
in the field all winter so 
pa(^ for the troops was in- 
troduced." This innovatiort^ 
probably marks the begin- ^ 
ning of the 'professional 
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WHEN 



WHERE 



WHO 



/Federalism 
-Federal 
System ) 



[REP.: .16, p. 72] 
^00 B.C. . Greece 



[REP.: 10, p. 134] 



WHY 

army' in that a soldier 
could now provide finan- 
cially for hfs family < 
while in tke array; 



"The predomin^ce of; fed- 
eralism in the* last stages 
of ,the History of Greece 
was chi'fefly caiased ^y the 
necessity, after the Mace- 
donian conquest of the 
Persian en5)ire of having 
states larger than old city 
states,^ to resist Macedonia 
and t|^' large, ^states formed 
out of the fragments oi 
Alexandeor ' s ^Enpire . 



Regillati^ on 367 B.G/ ' Rome ' 
^ Ownership ' ^ . 

of Land ' ' 



IglOUS 

Secular Sep- 
aration in. 



4REF.: 16, p.] 72] 



Tribqnes "...The amount of public 
C. Licin- land which one person could 
ius § L. hold was limited to 500 
Sextius < iiigera..." (312.5 acres);' * 
this provision of the ^ 
Licinio-Sextian Laws pre- 
vented a person from gain- 
ing too imjch power and 
threatening the stability, 
of the state. 



> C. Licinius 
L. Sextius 



[REF.^ .16, pp. 70-3; 18, p. 179] 



The distinction between what 
is permissible under re- 
ligious law and law made by 
human authorities marks the 
beginning of the end for 
theocracy fahd the emergence 
of the 'secular' state. 



cing the 
aws Public 



304 B.C. 



Rome 



[REF. : 16, p. 73] 



ghaeus "In 304 B.C. a freeman of 

Flavius Appius, Ghaeus, is said to 
have made public the rules 
of legal procedure (legis 
actiones) , tp which he had 
* access as a clerk of the 
magistrates." By his work 
the poo^ were protected 
fromi the manipulation of 
the law by the rich. 



r 
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WHEN 



.Tax /^f^al Com- 149 B.C. 
' mission 



WHERE 
Rome 



WHO 
Piso 



The Coijpo^ 
at ion 



^Municipal 
, System 



Enpire 
-Enperor 




ERIC 



[REF.: ,16, p. 89] 



100 B.C. Romsai 
(approx.) pire 



4 



Law 

Makers 




. [REF.? 15, pp. 353-4] 



100 B.C. 



Rome 



Rulers 



[REF.: 8, p. .40] 
100 B.C. Rome 



Roman 
Rulers 

\ 7 



[REF.: 8, p. 40] 

•National , 90 B.C. Italy 

* Citizenship' 



Roman 
Senate 



213 



WHY 

t % 

i 

'/The tribune Calpumius ' 
Pisd enacted ^ lex Calpumia 
which set vap a peimanent 
comnission to hear the' suits 
of provincials to recover 
from governor's money un- 
justly collected. . . [dnd] 
could discipline governors." 



'The Roman Law evolved the. 
concept of corporation. . . 
[which] could own propAi;y 
make contracts, litigate 
and engage in many activ- 
ities.". Corporations prob- 
ably arose as joint -£in- 
.ancing of business ven- ' 
tures by a groi;>, the mem- 
bers ,of vAidi pooled some^ 
of their resources. 



/ 




In the municipal system we 
ee what aicient Roman ^ 
ivilizaticn has beqii^thed 
to modem Europe ; . . . ; bxrt 
nevertheless the only real 
the only constituted system . 
vtfiich had outlived all the 
element^ of the Roman 



world.' 



"Another fact, another idea 
equally survived; the idea 
of the Enpire, the name of 
Enperor, the idea of ijiper- 
ial majesty, of an absolute 
and sacred power attached 
•to the name of Emperor." 
( 

f 

"Failing to>obtain equal 
rights with Roman citizens, 
the Italian colonies fin- 
ally resorted to rebellion . 
in 90 B.C. This. ..led Rome 
to ,;grant citizenship to all 
Italy, a revolutionary step 
of the greatest magnitude 




SOCIAL 
INVENTIONS 



Free Food 
fpr Poor. 



Stated Owned 
Business 
Enterprises 

* 



State 

Capitalism 



/ 



201^. 



WHEN 



WHERE 



.WHO 



WHY 



[REF.: 18, p. 112] 



and ii)fK)rtahce." Citi- 
zenship was now granted on 
a national baSis rather- 
than some other basis. 



58 B.C. 



Ronie 



[REF.:. 16, p. 96] 



27 B.C, 



Roman » 
Eiq?ire 



[REF.: 15, pp. 353-4, 428-9] 



P. 'Clodius Rome was e3q)anding her em- 
pire; the enstung costs 
icreated hardships' for many 
« people. ^. Clodius ^tode the • 

^stribution of grain frfce 
to a large^in2bi)er of people, 
perhaps 300, 6oo." , ^ 

. • • "'0- •* . 

GovemniBnt "The ceritral govenuuBnt took 
' an active part in [business] 
^ enterprises. , It leased 
state owned properties such 
ds fisheries, mines, timber 
regions, salt works, etc." 
Die reasons were economic 
and '^o ensure food and other 
necessities for the popu- 
.lation..." f* 



292 - 
220 A.D. 



China 



Han 

Dynasty 



[REF.: 15, p. 497]' 



Citizenship 
to All 
Free Bom 



212 A,D. 



^^Rome 



Caracal la 



[REF.: 16, p, 114; 18, p. 121] 



'The govemmeht took over 
the operation of the iron 
and salt industries and went 
into' the business of dis- 
tributing, the test essential 
coninodi^ties; the system was 
state capitalism, designed 
to increase the inperial* 
revenue." 



"...The rights of'Roman citi- 
zenship were extended to all 
free-bom inhabitants of 
the enpire.*.It was a way of 
filling the trea^iny of a 
needy monarch, because taxes 
. . .could now be collected 
from those who as foreigners 
had not been assessed for 
them before." 
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SOCIAL • 
MENTIONS 

Territorial 
Citizen- - 
ship 



WHEN 
212 A.D, 



^ WHERE V 

Roman 
Empire 



WHO 



WHY 



.Diocletian "An edict linTS.til||||fl3rices. 

of goods and labor was 
pSssed by Diocletian in an 
attdlpt to ond the econ- . 
omic distress caused^/ 



* ^ [J^F. : 16, p. 118] 

Full Religious -313 A.D. Roman 
'Freedom • Enpire* 



' 4 ' 



Cdnstan- 

tine, 

Lidinius 



JRHF.: 18, p. 148; 16, 118-9] 



•Wo/ld Wide' 
Council of 
'the Church 



325 A.D. 




Nicaea, 

A^ia 

Minor 



Bnf^^eror 
Constan- 



Feudal Sys- 
tem , 

- idea of . 
corporations 

- principle 
of repre- 
sentation 



/ 

[REF.: 16, p. 119; 18, p. 148] 
500 A.D. Europe 



European 
People 



[REF 



: V/p. 



Civil Service 618 - 
lixams 626 A.D. 



602 
China 



Enperor Li 
Yiian 
(.T'arig 
Dynasty/ 



ERIC 
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the collapse of curfli^y 
"'Vthe effect of the 



. . . , vt 
^ edif t \ 



as limited. 



" ...The Edict of Milan, . . 
_ iving full freedom to all 
religions, including 
Christianity*/^" was an 
extension o^'^e "Proclam- 
ation of TJcileration" is- * 
sued in 311 A.D. by Em- ' 
peror Gal4rius. 



• Called by Constantine to 
settle a theological dis- 
pute, the 'oecumenical 
council' became the vehicle 
for detennining Chrisl^ian 
theology and, as sudi*, 
played a major role in in- 
fluencing the govemuients 
of the day as they main- 
tained close contacts with 
the church. 

"Evejy man had his place in 
society regulated by hi^ 
occiqDation and when con*- 
ditions became more settled, 
and the princple* of repre- 
sentation began to gain 
ground, it was by corpora- 
tions that the nation was 
represented." The^e cor- 
porations took the shape of 
institutions that Still exist. 



"...The famous system of ex- 
aminations .helped the em- 
peror to recruit a bureau- 
cracy with which to figlit the 
aristocAcy. . ." Anyone was 
eligible and "promotion was 
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■^First Parlia- 
» ment in the 
World ^' 



WHEN 

[REF. : ^ 
930 A.D. 



' fm^ WHO 



20. 



p. 164; 16, 

f 

Iceland' 



pp. 339-40] 
.. Sewders 



Oljigin o£ 
Parliament 
T Witan . 



[REF.: 
1969ed. 

991 A.D. 



The World Book Encylopedia, 
; Vol. 10, p'. 19] * 



WHY 

based on performance. . 

"In 930 A.D. the settlers Jf . 
[of Iceland] set xjp the 
Althing, tHe first parlia-^ 
ment in the world.** Ice- 
land, howevej, reittin^d 
isolated from the main- 
steam of political develX>p-^ 
ment ih Birope where* the 
parliamentary system and 
all its. trappings developed 
mueh*ipre slowly. 



England 



Independence 
of the 

Papacy 



1059 A.D. Rome 



V 

Origin of 
House of 
Lords 



[REF.: 18, p. 202] 
1066 A.D. England 



Anglo-Saxon "The origin o£ Parliaiient 
Kings and can be traced to^^tiie Witena- 
Aristocrats gemot of the Angld-Skxon 
Xings, an ass^ly of the 
wise men of thg realm. It 
had no definite -Constitution 
it was not elected, and. ..it 
. contained no element of 
popularr^i^re^ as 
we laip^^rt." 

# ■ » ■ 

Nicholas "...Nicholas II issued a 
II 'decree vtfiich definitely and 

fj?6r all time took the 
eltection of the Pope out of 
4, the hands of the [Roman] Em- 
peror and^uiie people of 
Rome and placed it in those ' 
of the cardinals, ot clergy 
of his own court." Secu- ^ 
^ lar and church areas of 

authority were slowly being 
defiiled. 



[REF.: 13, p., 355] 



Aristo- 'The House of lords is the 
cracy - lineal descendant** of the 
Great Council or King's 
Council of the Norman and 
- Plantagent Kings, with lAich 

the Saxon Witanagemot was 
^ deemed to^be incorporated 



1 

^ichJ| 
1 

0 ^ 



Magna Carta 
- Rule o f - 
Law ' 



1215 A.D. . Runnymede 



, Barons, 
i Priests • 



"Origin -e# 
House of 
Conmons 



[REF.: 
18, p, 

1254 A.D. 



13, p. 
181] 



448; ,16, p. 488; 



Aristo- 
cracy 



r 



[REF.: .13, p. 346, 631] 

A Check (Veto) 1258 A.D. . England 
on Mi^Sgovem- 
ment by the v 



\ 



Barons 



Early 'Parlia- 
ment ' (Town 
Represent- 
ation) % > 




18, p. -233; 16, p, 
England 



198] . 
Barons 



[REF.: 18, p. 233; 16.;pp. 198-9] 



'The constitutional inpbr- 
tance of Magna Carta lies 
not in i/ts specific pro- 
visions but iniits estab- 
lishment of the principle 
that, the King cannot over- 
ride the law." 



"feider the feudal $^ystem of 
local government ^Jie shires 
and b|?toiidis;veie self-* ^5^!^^^ 
contsGne^ coilmiiities or**' ' 
'comnunes ' - hence conraons - 
viiich had ^achieved a con - 
siderable ""measure of self- 
government incliiding the 
right tq' assess theit own 
taxes. In '1254 . ^ a resultt 
of the Lords* relticta5c|L * 
to take the responsib^ixy 
for raising the stpp^ 
;> demanded by the Kin j 
kni^ts from each 
were summoned to jAe 
ment..." 



".^Henry III made possible 
the first constitutional 
steps towards a limited mon- 
archy. This was the cele- 
brated charter called#ie 
Provisions of Oxford of 1258, 
in ^rfiich the- barons' set^ 15) 
a conmittee as a. check on 
the^misgoy^mment. of a king.," 
This coiaicj.1 had a veto over 
the kjng's decisions. . . 



After a power-struggle witK' 
'Henry III, the barons sian- 
moned a meeting to ^ich, . 
for the first ^ime, repre^ v 
sentatives of|!€Ii^vtowns-ilrere 
called. Such action was 
spurred by the need for re- V 
form. 
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Tariffs 



1275 A.D. 



WHERE 



England 



Edward I 



[REF.: 16, p. 200] 



The 'Model 
Parliament ' 



1295 A.D. 



England 



Edward I 



[REF.: 16, p. 200; 18, p. 233] 



Confirmation 
of Oiarters 
(Parliament 
Cains Say 
in Money 
Matters) 



1297 A.D. 



England 



Barons,- 

Middle 

Classes 



Itouse of 
Ccoinons 
- becomes 
Separate 
Body 



, Estates 
- General 



[REF.: 16, p. 200] 
1300 A.D. England 

[REF.: 13, p. 346] 



i Kiights 
'Citizens' 



Uhder Edward I special 'fees* 
were levied on iji|x>rted and 
e^qx)rted goods in order tc^^ 
raise money for the govern- 
ment and protect home in- • 
dustries. Such duties were 
called poundage because they 
were based on weight. 



Edward I "sunmoned the re- 
presentjatives ^f the shire 
and borough to meet and 
' tal k^ ings over* ..." 'The 
writ^H suDiDcns included. . . 
the f9kus phrase. . .let 
that whicl^ toucheth all 
be approved by all"; thus 
laying a base for calls for 
representative government. 



'The Confirmation of Oiarters 
. . . , a document almost as ' 
inportant as Magna Carta, 
extorted a coalition of 
the barons... and the middle 
classes. . .included the Magna 
Carta... with the added pro- 
vision th^ no non-feudal 
levy could be charged by the 
crown without a parliament* 
ary grant." Parliament was 
reaching for control of» 
taxation." 



1302 A.D. 



France 



218 



'The 14th century saw the 
emergence of the Comnons as 
a separate body, sitting 
and deliberating independ* 
ently of the Lords." 

Hii l^ IV j|pie Estates-General was com- 
prised of three 'estates' - 
the clergy, the nobility, 
and the 'third' estwe (nM^- 
thier citizens who viere not 
of noble lineage) ; l&s fom 
. of parliament was fmt 
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WHO 



[REF.: 16, p. 232;^| p. 237] 



jntemational 
Wrade Se- 
curity 



1303 A.D. England 



Parliament 



Transcripts 
of Legal 
JProceedings 



[llEF.: 18, -. 2S0; 16, p. 200] 
1305 A.D. England , Edward I 



Catsertt 'of ; 
Parliament 
• for Money 



[REf .: 16, p. 200] 

1307 A.D. ' Engird ' Parliament 



I 



(REF.: 7, p. 387] 



WW 



3 



called in 1303 to insure na- 
tional support for the strug- 
gle of Philip IV against 
Pope Boniface III;^the Es- 
tates-General became an in- 
strument of the French mon-rr 
ardi m pursuing absolutism 
rather than struggling for 
parliamentary powers. Each 
estate met separately and 
only When called by the king. 



Legislation was developed 
in 1303 with reference to 
foreign traders in the 
sweeping provisions of Carta 
Mercantoria for the peace 
and ^security o£ merchaats 
comijig to Bigland from Ger- 
many, France, ^ain, Pbrtu- 
gal , Navarre Lombarcfy. . . " 
and other lands. ^ 

'The Year Books, inoffic- 
ial, verfoatium reports in 
French (the language of t^e 
courts) of legal proceed- 
ings,, «** greatly aided co- 
herence and continuity in 
legal proceedings. 



'The rule that no demands 
for money by the king, out- 
side of the ciistomary feu- 
dal dues mig^t be made 
without cionsent of Parlia- 
ment dates from about the 
time of the 14th century. 
It is this rul^vrfiich is 
propef ly considered one of 
the guarantees of English 
political -freedom. " 



,►2 to 
H 
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Ecanomic Union 
Without 
Political 
Lhion 



WHEN 

1344, A. D. 
^teaxTiiBst 
referenc^ 



WHERE' 



Germany 



WHO 

Hanfseatic 
League 



/ 



[REF.: 18, pp. 261-2; 16, p. 307] 



WHy 

"While the cities of Italy 
fougjit each other. . .the 
cities of Germany drew to- 
gether. . • [into] the Han- 
seatic League of the Baltic 
and north -seaports • No- 
lAere else did purely econ- 
omic mion show \ihat power 
it had. . .'I without politi- 
cal overtones. Tlie Han- 
seatic League denxmstrated 
the valije of economic co- 
operation over conpetition." 



Wager Price 
Regulation 
and 

Freezing 



1549 - 
51 A.D. 



England 



'Police- 
Judges ' 



[REF.: 16, p.^266] 
1360 A.D. England 



[REF.: 16, p. 266] 



Edward III 'TTie ravages of the Black 
Death. . .cotpled with tre- 
• mendous war prosperity. . • 
dislocated the wage and 
price structiireV. . . Wages 
and prices were regulated 
by royal ordinance (1340) 
* ..." and in 1351 wage§ and 
prices were frozen to head 
off economic disaster. ^ 



Edward III 'Pdlice^jpudges' weife not so 
concern^d^jwith legal af- 
' . ^ JFairs blit^ith matters of 
^economic cSoncem; "they were 
charged With price and labor 
regulatioiriv" While the 

gQYQnHprot-V»§. ppJ.prinaxily- 

engaged in operating econ- 
omic enterprises it was con- 
cemed with economic affairs 
that affected national sta- 
bility and currency. 



Seigneur ial 
System of 
Land Holding 



1375 A.D. 
(approx.) 



France 



EKLC 



[REF.: 20, pp. 40-2J ^ 
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Nobility The noble, or landowner, 

rather than using the land 
himself for coninercial or I 
industrial purposes, "granted^ 
out sections of it in small 
parcels to the peasants in 
return for a portion of the 
crop." The nobility's lack 
of interest in enterprises 
led to their stagxiatiai an^ 
'0 total dependeikre on nil mon- 
arch. 
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WHERE ' WHO 



Impeachment 1376 A.D. England 



Edward III 



Freedom of 
^jeech in 
;flebate 



[REF.: 16, p. 267] 
1399 A.D. England 



Parliament 



[REF.: 16, pp. 270-1; ^8, p. 235] 



Right of 
Parliament 
to Frame 
Legislation 



1414 A.D. England 



Henry V 



Parliamentary 
Control of 
Bttfranchise- 



[REF.: 18, p. 235] 
1430 A. p. Bigland 



Parliament 



[REF.: 16, p. 271] 



In|)eachment waS the process 
whereby lords, dukes, e^rrts, 
chancellors or court favor-* 
ites cQuld be removed from 
office; conviction often 
meant death. The first im- 
peachment was of two aristo- 
crats for prpfiteertng from 
office - ✓ 



VTarliament. . .established 
its rigjits to freedom of 
speech in debate" thus in- 
creasing its power and, 
subsequently, its role in 
legislation and law making 
in Bigland. 

Ihe Conmans "...outl 
a 'bill' of Parliament "the 
'act' vtfiich the king should 
make law by his signature... 
It was not until Henry VI 
that it became an accepted 
fact" of the right of parUa- 
ment to form legislalHon 
in its own language. 



Parliament wished to ensure 
that its meirbers (the Com- ^ 
- jnons> -were- not- persona -se- - - - 
lected by the king who would 
be under his control; so a 
statute was passed defining 
the franchise for elections 
- in doing so parliament 
furthered its own independ- 
ence. 




Qass Tax- 
ation 
Exeiqption 



1 1445 - 
46 A.D. 



France 



Charles 
VII 



Charles disbanded mercenary 
troops and created a na- 
tional, disciplined and loyal 
array. To pay for this army 
a permanent, annual tax >^ 
(taille) was introduced, how- 
^ ever, the clergy, nobility^ 
royal officials and other 
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t K 



7 
J 



.1 f 



Modern 
'statutes 



[REFT: 18, p. 238; 16% p. 279] 
1460 A.D. England Hen-iy VI 



• Regulation 
of Tor- 
ture 



[REF.: 16, p. 270] 
1484 A.D. ^ain 



Torque - 
mada 



Torture by 
Royal Pre- 
'^rogative. 



[REF.: 18, p. 184] 
1487 A.De Englarxid 



Henry 
VII 



Benevolent 
Despotism 
- Adminis- 
trative 
Centrali- 
zation 



[REF.: 16, p. 369; 18, p. 184]. 

1492 A.D. Europe Hereditary 

Dynasties 



privileged persons were ex- 
enpt "in violata^qji .of the 
first principle of cpnstit- 
utional liberty, equality 
before thk liw. " , ^ 



"Petitions began to take tjfe 
form of bills which, \ihen 
approved by the king, be* 
came statues in thq niodem 
sense. " The Jcing agreed not 
to alter statute^; thve fur- 
ther increasing the power of 
parliament. - 



'The Danish Inquisitor Tor- ^ 
quemada issued a detailed 
code o-f iiistructions in 1484 
to make sure that no> suspect 
denounced for -hereby could 
escape the ordeal of suf- 
fering." 

"...In practice, Henry VII 
went a long way towards qs- 
tablishing'^royal absolutism • 
establishmerft of the admipis- 
vtrative courts called the^ Star 
Chanter.-.", in which tsor- 
ture became a royal pre- 
TOgative -by- order - of -fJie- kdjig- 
or his cdtncil . ^ " 



[REF.: 8, p. 90, 71] 



"If there was one aim more 
than another v*iich had char- 
acterized the Benevolent 
Despotism alike in Bigland, 
France and Spain, it was 
administrative centrali- 
zation, and democracy luas 
pursued the same goal..." 
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Enclosure 
System of ' 
Land Holding 



I 



WHEN 
1509 A.D. 



WHERE 
England 



WHY 



Expropri- 
ation (Con- 
fiscation) 
of Cluxfch 
Property 



[REF.: 20, pp. 9^ 21, 28; 
21, pp. 194-^0] 

^ J 
Erij 



Henry VIII The 'enclosure system' be- 
.;i^gan unofficially in^^the 
reigji of Henry VIII:^ "Pro- 
pelled by the profits to 
be made either by sel^^irig 
wool or by leasing their 
lands to those who did and 
thereby increasing their 
rents , the 'lords of the man- 
ors found a variety of 
legal and semi- legal methods 
to deprive the peasants. . . " 
of use of the land. Ihe 
'enclosure system' increased 
profits at the peasants' 
expense, throu^ a .series ^ 
of Biclosure Acts through 
1547. 



1536 A.D. 



igland 



Disaimament 
of the 
populace 



4REF; ^ - -16 p.- 37G| 20 , -p. ^6] ^ 



Henry VIII "...A commission for the in- 
spection of monastries. . . 
resulted in suppression, . 
first of all the smaller 
(1536), and afterwards (1539) 
the larger monastries and 
the confiscation of their 
property. . Abbots now ceased 
to sit in parliament." 
Henry Vllf had firmly es- • 
tabiished secular rule in 
England. ' 



1587 A.D. ^ China 



[REF.; 20, p. 232] 



Pureaucritic 
Offices ^ 
Property 



1604 A.D. 



France 
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Hideyoshi "As early as 1587 Hideyoshi 
(Tokugania) ...had proclaimed that all 

fanners we're to turn in ^eir 
weapons . The measure was 
intended. . .to enphasize the 
clarity and stability of 
class distinctions." 



Henri IV To increase royal revenue 
official positions. wer|t 
sold. "Ihe sale of an of- 
fice meant in- effect that 
the position became a form 
of private property... The 
, famous Paulette* of 1604... 



ERLC 



SOCIAL 
INVENTIOIjfS 



WHEN WHEBi • WHO . WHY 



Representa- 
tive Insti- 
tutions for 
Colonies 



[REF.: s20, pp. 58-9] 
1619 A.D. ^ Virginia 



granted fiill property 
ri^tsK4«) that office] to 
the holders' offices in re- 
turn for the payment of tax 
and thereby sealed the 
transirion from bureaucratic 
office to prqperty. . .The 
sale x)f offices Was tiie root 
of the king's independence 
... It was a key prop of 
royal absolutism." 



Ant i -Monopoly 
Law 



English Democracy first appeared in 
Parliament America when 22 elected 

jpersons, by vote of all men 
age 17 and |§iwardy met in a 
general assenbly in Vir- 
ginia , a colony of Bigland. 
This was the first popu* 
\ larly elected assenfcly of 

'\ any colony of any nation. 

[REF.: 16, p. 508; 18, p. 342] ^ 

1624 A.D. England Parliament "In 1602 a court held... 

^ that monofKilsies cause in- 

crease of prices, deter- 
ioration in quality, and 
iiie^lo)nnent and beggary 
m ' Thus parliament abolished 

' patents of monopoly in 

certain trades. In 1689 
the royal^ri^t to grant 
• - mc3nopolies was abolished. 



ParXi^anen- 
tary Con- 
trol of 
Taxation 



[REF.: 15, pp. 649-50] 

1628 A.D. England . Parliadint 



[REF.; 16, p. 375; 18, p. 331] 



The Petition of Rigjits 
(1628) prohibited all forms 
of taxation withoiit the 
consent of parliaiKnt. This 
limrtecl the power of the ^ 
king in that it curtailed 
his ability to raise revenue 
without parliament's ap- x 
proval. Parliament now had. 
sole control of the public 
purse. 
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WHEN 



Secret Ballot 1629 A.D.- 



WHERE 

Salem, 
North 
Carolina a 



. WHO 

•Town 
Fathers ' 



WHY 



[REF.: 

Liinitatioh of 1633 A.D. 
Merchant's 
Markets - 



China 



Abolition 
of Royal 
•Courts 



Divine Ri^t 
of Kjiiigs 
- ABsblute 
Monarchy 



Sole Legis- 
lative 
Power With 
the Conmons 



Bn^)eror 
Ch'ung Te 



By secret 'ballot, inen could 
vote without fear of re- 
prisal; it was adopted in 
1800 in Australia, 1830 
in the Uhited;^ States and 
1872 in Britia4n. 

The enperor "i||)osed strict 
limitations oni^the mer- 




enclosing ^ 
1 order, 
Lers hc^ed,, 
ham" 

Lomic i^set 



[REF.: 20, p. 239] 
1641 A.D. Bigland 



[REF.: 20, p. 17] 
1643 A.D. France 

3 



chants carefuli 
them the fe 
Vhere, 'so. the 
they c^uld do n^ 
[in terp^ of .ec 
and mode'inization] • The 
initiat'rye of the merchants 
was curtailed by^?the closing 
of the c^int?ry5i;|e. . . V 

Parliament' '"In July^641, tfee Long 
Parliament abol£$he^.»the 
Star ChaD]lt>er, main royal 
weapon,. fthe gej||br2a sym- 

. bol of arbitr^xy royal 

' ' , .power.'' ' 



Louis XIV 



[REF.: 13, p. 208] 
1649 A.D. England 



•Runp* 
Parliament 



[REF.: 16, p. 379] 



"The doctrine whjmlield ^ 
that a king demSrea:his 
authority direM^ from God 
and, tij«ref ore, '^vested 
with |A absolute power, to • 
ovei^de all other author- 
it ieJt '^^^tf principle 
formed tfe^teat political 
issue of the 17th century.* 



"^pointment of a high court 
of justice of 135 members 
to try the king was re- 
jected by the Lords (1649, 
Jan. 2) and the Commons 
resolved that legislative 
power resided solely with 
the Commons .. .Without con- 
currence of the Lords." 
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' INVENTIONS 

National Nfan- 
'opoly on 
Imports 



WHEREy 



1651 A.D. • England 



WHO 

Cronwell; 
Runp Parli- 
ament 



[1^ 



16, p. 425; 18, p.. 257] 



Individual - 
Protection 
Against 
Unjust Im- 
prisomncnt 



1679 A.D. England' 



Parliament 




[R£F.: 16, p. 428; The World 
Book Encyclopedia, 1969ed. , 
Vol. 9, p. 2] 



Parliamentary 
C^trol of 
the Army 



1689 A.D, , England 



Parl lament 



[RliF.: 18, p. 338] 



Bill of 
Rights 



Dec. 
A.D. 



1689 England 



Parliament 



[Rf2F.: 13, p. 44] 



WHY 

Ihe Navigation Act "of 
1651 provided that no goods 
or commodities from Asia, 
Africa or America or any 
part thereof coiild Be im- 
ported into England, Ire- 
land or any part of the 
enpirfe except in ships of 
which the master and a ma- 
jority of the ctew were 
English. . '^Ihi^ helped" 
the British merchant marine 
gain world supremacy. 'VJ 



By the Habesis Corpus Act 
"judges were obliged on 
application to issue any 
'person a writ of habeas 
corpus directing the jailor 
to produce the body of 
the prisoner and show 
cause for his inprisonment. . 



Traditionally, monarchs 
exercised a good deal of 
power sinply by maintaining 
a standing army. To ay&tt 
such a threat the Bill of 
Rights made law the pro- 
vision "that the raising or 
keeping of a standing army 
within the' kingdon^ in time 
of peace, unless it be with 
the consent of parliament, 
is against the law." 



"It merely confirmed the 
existing rights of Parlia- 
ment and the subject, which 
had been violated by James 
1 1 , and was based upon the 
famous Declaration of 
Rights..." 
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SOCIAL 
' INVENTIONS WHENT 

^Modern' Bud-\l689 A.D. 
getary 
System 



WHERE 



England 



WHO 



WHY 



[REF.: 16, .p.T430] 

Annual Meeting 1690 A.D. England 
of Parlia- 
ment ^^|.^V 



[REF.: 18, p. 339] 



Parliament Parliament fonnalized its 
, \ control of piAlic monies ' 
by ''requiring estimates and 
Recounts for supplies, and^ 
^f specific appropriations 
. i.e. the nucleus of modem 
budgetary systems" as a 
furtiieirs^ against 
royal"a^e of the public 
purse. * V ' 



Parliament "The provision that parlia- 
' ment ought to be held fre- . 
quently was made more de- 
finite by the needs <3f king 
and state, which called for 
yearly voting of si^jplies, 
^d there has, therefore^ • 
been a yearly meeting of 
parliament since 1690." 



Control of 
the Execu- 
tive by 
Parlia- . 
ment 



Protection 
for Judges 



1696 A.D. 



England 



[REF.: 14, p. 24] 

1701 'A.D. Englagjd . . Parliament 



[REF.:; 18, p. 341; 16,\p. 431] 



Ministers could not hence- 
forth perform their duties 
withoxit the confidence of 
the party in control of 
the House of Gomnons. 



The Act of Settlement (1701) 
included "one imnensely 
iirportant provis ion , that 
judges should hold office 
for life and be removed only 
en an address from both 
houses... the Crown could 
never again appoint [or re- 
move] judges to inplement 
tyranny. 



Cabinet ) 
-Prime 
Minister 



1714 A.D. England 



227 



Conmittee From 1717 George I, '"being 
of unable to speak Biglish, 

•Parliament ceased to attend (the com- 
mittee) and the business 
of government was trans- 
acted without royal par- 
- ticipation. " When attending 

tpon ,the Sovereign the 
f conmittee had been known 
as the cabinet, arid this 
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WHEN^ 



* [REF.: '13, p. 66] 



WHERE WHO WHy 

i . ' ' 

naniB was retained after..." 
^ In the ^sence of the King 

"a minister took over, hence 
the Prime Minister. 



France 



Presunption 1789 A.D. 
of Inno-^ 
cence Before 
Guilt Proven 



[REF.: 18, p. 185] 
State Atheism 1793 A.D. France 



Declatar The French Revolution was^a 
tion of reaction against autocratic, 
the Rights absolute rule. Informs such 
of Man as these were ai^d at the 
protection of the rights of 
man in the state; torture 
was also abolished in France 
at that time. 



Govenunent 



[REF.: 16, p. 583] 



Qri November 10, 1793 the ^ 
French government abolished 
the worship of God and be- 
gan a cult of .reason. The 
worship of God was identi- 
fied with the clergy and 
nobles; the two main enem- 
ies of the 1789" revolution. 



Full National 
Mobilization 



1793 A.d: 



Hansard 
- Report 
of Parl- 
iamentary 
Debate 



EKLC 



France National France, after the execution 

Assembly of Louis XVI declared war 
against Great Britain, HdI- 
land and Spain. Ihe French 
army was in no conditiori f6r 
war since many of its offi;- 
cials, vtfio were nobility 
had deserted. To prevent . 
the restoration of the mon- 
archy the Re^Sblican Na- 
I tional Assenfcly on August 

23rd mobilized "the entire 
male popialation capable of 
A , " bearing arms"; the first 

• ' ^ such incidence of full na- 

tional mobilization in his- 
tory. 

William In 180S. William Cobbett be- 
Cobbett gap *p incliide a report of 
^ ^ parlftmenjte^ cfebate in his 

politi^l^P^gisiter. . .After 

^^S^^^ ^^ps^i^old his i^' 
'terest Jrc a ^j^ter named 
Thomas Curson^fansard, lAio 
was the son of Luke Hansard, 
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[REF.: 16, p. 583; 18, p. 361] 



1803 A.D. England 



SOCIAL 
INVENTIONS 



Civil . . 
Service 
Paid by 
Crown 



WHEN ' WHERE 

[REF. : 13', p. 336] 
1816 A.D. England 



WHO 



m 



the printer to the House 
of CoAnons." 



Abolition, 
of Trial 
By Ordeal ' 



9 



[REF.:_ 4, p. 20] 
iSlK A.D. England 



Press 
Gallery 



"Ihink 
Tanks' 



[REF.: 18, p. 181] 

1831 A.D. EngLmds ■ J: . 

HouirW 
Lords 

[REF.: 13, p.' 566] 
1832, A.D. Philadelphia 



The Rigjit 
of Women 
to Vote 



[REF.: 17, p. 8] 

1868 A.D. [ Wyoming, . 

. Territory 



Parliament "In 1816 an act was passed 
by virtite df >*ich Parlia- 
ment took over the respons- 

ihilities-jfbrJthe~5alari(BS - 

of those employed in piib- 
lic offices." Until jthis 
time, paid by ministers. 

■ • ■ ^ 
Parlianent Trial by ordeal "died otit . 

with feudalism and had so 
' . completely dis^ipeared that 
^ it was^|iever formally for- 
bidden in Biglish law, un^ 
, til, in 1818, a clever de- 

I fender invoiced it in a 

murder trial. The new 
parlilp^t outlawed it." 



Parliament 'The first Press Gallery 
was opened in the* House of 
Lords in 1831.. •" 1 



FfSnklin . "^t started in 1832^, i^en the 
^Institute Secretary' of the Txjeasury, 
^ confronted by peslcy stejoon- 
' boilers thatTcqpt explodijig 
in American steamboats, con- 
tracted with the' Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia 
for a stuify of the problem. 
Since then, the government 
has been paying for more and 
more outside brain power,. •" 



Go^crm 



lor 



[REF.: IS, p. 419] 



'The eflH|sive economic, 
politiVKoid social changes 
of the l5th and 20th cen- 
ttnries prepared the way for 
an increase of women's 
ri^ts and freedom..." The 
I'ight to vote is one impor- 
tant step in granting them 
full citizenship^ 
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Women Voting 
- UriiversQl 
, Suiffra^ 



Cabinet 
Secretariat 



\ 



Coimmjiist 
Govermnent 
- Govern- 
ment of 
Left I 



Nationali- 
zation of 
All Land 



WHEW 
1893 



WHERE 



WD 



New Zealand Parliament 

4 



[REF.: S; p. 516] 
1916 A,D. y^land 




Lioyd 
i George 



[REF,.: 18 ,'5::* 269] # ^ 
1917 A.D. Russia 



'Bolsheviks 
«Xenin -> ' ^ 



' [REF. : a, p. 406] 
1918 A.D. U.S.S.RJ 



domunist 

Party, 

Lenin 



^ [REF.: 16, p. 1030; 19, p. 530] 

League of 1920 Geneva Ytbodrow 

Nations , v , Wilson, 

U.S.A. 



[REF.: 16, pp^ 950-1; 957; 18, 
pp. 431-37] 
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WHY 

"In 1893, New Zealand be- 
came the ^rst country to 
gpait the vote to women 
iver the age of 21..." 



Hie C^ihet Secretariat 
kej^t minutes of Cabinet 
meetings, >4iiGh were largely 
confid^tial, for the bene- 
fit of the Prime Minister- 



and the Cabinet. 



"Late in November 1917, an 
agreement was reached with 
the Left-wing SR's, three, 
of whom entered the govern- 
ment, and i>eace negotiations 
were begun with the Ger- 
mans. Ihe jpevolut ion pro- 
per was over, Lenin was in 
powet." 

Ihe U.S«S.R. was moving to- 
wards collectivizatioi)4 
bine step, "the natiomdi- 
zation^of land was pro- 
claimed (all , land to be the 
prt^rty of the state, and 
Qhly those willinig to 
cultivate themselves to be 
.peannitted-ta xise it)^," 



Member nations of the Lea- 
gue "were to afi^ord each 
other mutual protection 
against aggression , to sub- 
mit disputes to arbitration- 
or inquiry.. .to devote 
[themselves] to problems of 
disarmament, labor legis- 
lation, health problems. • . " 
42 nations originally joined 
this attenpt to foster in- 
texnatfonal peace and secur- 
ity. 
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Fascist 
Goveminent 
•Govern- 
ment, of 
Right 



WHEN 



1922 



WHERE 
Italy 



WHO . 
Massoliiii 



[REF.: 2, p. 442] 



Full Cbllec- 
tivization 



1928 - 
>29 A.D. 



U.S.S.R. 



Comnunist 

Party, 

Stalin 



[REF.: 19, pp. 547-57; 



International 
Bank for 
Reccmstruc- 
tion and 
Development 



1944 AkD. 



16, p. 1034] 

Washington; Over 100 
D.C. \, '^Member 
' Nations 



[REF.: 22, p. 261] 



International 
Civil Avi- 
ation Or- 
ganization 
(liCAO) 



1944 A.D. 



* Montreal, 
Canada 



Over 100 

Member 

Nations 



WHY 

Fascism, which Ijpd began 
l§s a patriotic anti- 
Bolshevik movement, and 
had thleii turned into an 
anti-l^boT movement. . .had 
finally come to power as 
a jpoaspiracY against 
parliamentary goveirunent 
in the service of mili- 
t^fipy^cMque. ^ 

Instituted §^ 'Five'^ear 
Plans' collectivization 
was aimed at rapid, large 
scale development of in- 
dustry and agriculture at 
all levels. Collectivi- 
zation was seen as the way 
to modernize Russia, lAich 
had remained largely feu- 
dal in nature until the 
1917 revolution. 



[REFji; 22, p. 262] 



. .Often called the World 
Bank, [it} lends money to 
help finance investments 
in menfcer comtries. It 
lends money to menfcer gov- 
ernments and their agencifes 
...Ihe bank gets its loan 
funds from member countries 
. .and *by-borrbwjng -in -the ^ — - - 
world money market. . .Thes? 
loans help members develop 
their national ^conOTiies." 

Hie ICAO "...is. a special 
agency of the Uhited Natiois 
that promotes the safe and 
orderly growth of aviation 
througjiout the world.'. . 
trie^ to prevent waste. . . 
encourages safety..." The* 
ICAO is an example of inter- 
national cooperation iahd 
action in civil affairs. 
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United 
Nations 



WHEN 
194S A.O. 



WHERE 

San Fnm- 
cisco 



WD 
Britain, 
U.S.A. 



[REF.: 
85] 



16, p. U71; 18, pp. 579- 



Apartheid 



1948 A.O. South 
Africa 



D,F. 
Malon 



[REF.: 16, p. 1204; 18, p. 549] 



Intexnational 
•Police 
Force* 



1956 A.O. 



Ihited 
Nations, 
New Yoric 



Lester B. 
Pearson 



[REF. : The Wbrld Book Bi- 
cyclopedia, 1969ed. , Vol. 15, 
p. 196a] 



Intemational 
Atonic Bi- 
ergy Agency 
(I.A.E.A.) 



1957 A.D. 



Vienna, 
Austria 



Uhited 
Nations 



• WW 

'Delegates of SO nations 
mt at San Francisco to 
cotfpl^te a charter fbr the 
Ihited Nations . • • mhich 
was to deal with political, 
economic, social, legal, 
and fldlitary probleas on 
an international basis. 



South Africa becaw the 
first nation to legally 
ifl|)leaBnt and force seg« 
regatioi of perscns living 
in that oowtiy on purely 
racial gxouids. While 
racial segrention and dis* 
crimination has alwqrs ex* 
isted» South Africa aade 
*racisai* an official pol* 
icy in order to preserve 
the economic and social 
svpreaacy of the whites in < 
that cointty by econoadc 
and social exploitation 
and supression of the na- 
tive popiAare. 



**In October, 1956, France, 
Great Britain, kid Israel 
invaded %ypt, which had 
seized the Sbez Canal. The 

accepted Pearson's pro* 
posal to set \m Jl ener-^ 
gency ailitary force to ead 
the fis^tingiLlHd supervdie 
a ceasefire. Ihe UN troops 
quickly restgred peace be- 
fore the fitting could 
turn into a najor war.** 



The IAEA **...is m a^cy 
mder the Uiited Nations that 
proaotes the developanH of 
peaceful uses for atonic 
energy. It also serves as a 
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mo 



[REF.: 22, p. 261| 



Intexnaticnal 
Developnmt 
Association 
(IDA) 



1960 A.D. 



Washiiiftan, 
D.C. 



Ihited 
Nitions 



(REF.: 22, p. 263] 



Ihtexnatittial 
Biological 
Progra» 

(IBP) * 



1961 A.D. 



Shritzer- 
lai^d 



Morld 
Seientists 



[REF.: 22, p. 261] 
Reace Coxps 1961 A.D. U.S.A. 



First 

Director, 

K.S. 

Shriver, 
Jr. 



[REF. : Ihe Hbrld Book 
Encyclopedia, 1969ed. , Vol. 15, 
p. 184] 



bank for atoodc materials 
donated by araber nations. 
About 90 natiins... belong 
to the fgenofV 



The IDA "...is a world or- 
ganization that provides 
loans... to aid less devel- 
opod coiB||ies that need 
financiaiassistnce tnit 
cannot borrw enfllm^ on 
^conventional texms... loans 
are on easy texv, allowing 
50 )Q0ara to rep^ with no 
interest." IDA is an af - 
fUiate of tfao Iferld Bank. 
# 

The IBP ''...is a study 
the liviiig %iorld to find hour 
i0Uril and plant life can 
be controlled fbr ann's wel- 
Sue. . .scientists froai amy 
couitries will pact their 
studies of plant and aninal 
life.*' Plans fbr the lBP 
were aiade in 1961 and the 
study began in 1965/' 



The Peace Corps '\#.is ati - 
organization of wen andHb- 
am woTkttg to raise the 
levels of living in various 
parts of the world... by 
providing skilled aunpower 
and assistance lAere nee- 
essary in areas such as 
health, education, etc. 



•Medicare' 
in North 
Aaerica 



1962 A.D. 



Saskat- 
chewan, 
Canada 



Legislature Free aiedical care was de- 



(Nbodrow 
Uoyd) 



[REF.: 



clared a rig^t of, and 
given to, all citizens in 
S^katch^iran , the Medicare 
plan vras publicly financed 
and was the firs t such 
totally coB|)rehensive plan 
in North Aaerica. 
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Local Initi- 
atives Pro- 
gram aip) 



1971 - 
72 A.D. 



22k 

WERE NHD 



Cat^ada 



Federal 
Gbvexment 



-J- 



I 



[REF.: 



Projects By People » Man* 
power and lanlgratian: "Cifbr- 
aation Canada, Ottawa, 1972. 
"Cat. No.: M>54-172] 



The local Initiatives Pro- 
gram lauiched by the gov* 
enuBsnt of Canada in 1971* 
72 had for its objectives 
the creation of jobs jor 
meaplpyed Canadians as 
well as the iafptovBaent in 
the quality of life. . . 
Participation in the pro* 
gran is open to anyone...** 
Jobs wre 'created* through 
many and varied programs 
conceived by various in* 
dividuals. 
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PSYQiOLIpICAL SOCIAL INVDTriONS 



SOCIAL 
INVENTICN 

Hypnosis 




^ . WHERE 

s;' 



(REF.: 3, p, 34, Vol. 7) 



WO 

Janes Btaid 



WHY 

A consequence of his attenpt 
to elucidate the true nature 
of mesmeric i^enonena. 



Correlation 



1870 England 
(SEP.: 1, p. 110) 



Gal ton 



To measure the tendency of 
two attributes to be related. 



RaJdng 



1884 



Free Association 1879 
Tedbf^que ^ 



(PEF. 
(FEF. 



England 



Gal ton 



(REF.: 1, p. 110) 



England 



Galton 



1, p. 113) 

2, p. 15) 



Ranking methods were developed 
and scaled in rela^oh to 
the percentage of tne grot^ 
aboive the Individual. Thus 
mre percentiles developed. 

/ " ^ 
Wrote eadi of 75 }nit6s an 
separate slips of pi^r. 
Selected ?lips at random 
and timed hiiosielf until a 
word produced 2 ideas , then 
tried to recall thb origin 
of the ideas and their 
connection with the stimulUH^ 
word. Found the most frequmt 
idefUS dated from childhood^^'s^ r 
and youth. j 



Questionnaire 1883 

4 % 



England 



Galton 



(REF.: 1, p. 113) 



^ First used to ascertain the 
extent and quality of the 
use of mental imagery. It 
was sent to a variety of 
people and revealed a con- 
siderable range of individual 
differences. 



Catharsis 



1889 



Paris 
Vienna 



Janet 
Breuer 



(REF.: 1, p. 207; 1, p. 212) 



Under hypnosis patients were 
encouraged to recall for- 
gotten painfitl incidents 
and to egress their feelings 
about them. The woiicing 
throu^ of these emotions 
seemed to bring relief^ 
through the disappearance 
of neurotic synf^oms. 
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soaAL 

INVENTICN 



WHEN 



WHERE 



WHO 



WHY 



Mental Tests 



1891 



ColuBbia Cattell 



Menl^al Tests 
Forerunners 
of I.Q. 



Individual 

Intelligence 

Test 



(REF.: 1, p. 110, 1^) 
1895 A.D. France 



Binet and 



(REF.: 2, p. 138; 5, pp. 23, 24) 



190S A.D. France 



(REF.i 8, p. 43) 



Binet and 
Simon 



Gave frejShinen ^ts to 
measure individual 
differences including 
-^sensory fuicticns, 
quickness of movement, ♦ 
perception of time 
intei^valSy memory ^an. 
■ i 

*'Binet and Henri described 
tests of memory imagina- 
tion, attention^ conprehen- 
sion, suggestibility, and 
esthetic appreciation that , 
were forerunners of the 
Binet-Simon scales of the 
twentieth century." 

* 

ft 

"Binet and Simon broiqg^t 
outjthie first intelligence 
scalfe in 1905, devising it 

primarily^for the puxpose 

of selecting mentally 

retarded pupils 

required special instruction, 



Psycho- 
analysis 



1896 



^ Vienna 



(REF.: 1, p. 213) 



Freud 



the attenpt to interpret 
the data of free association ^ 
and of dreams reported by 
the patient, become a new 
fonn of therapy and a new 
method for studying the 
operations of the mind. 



Oiild Guidance 
Clinic 



1896 



U.S. 



(PEF.: 1, p. 365) 



Witmer 



Qiildren were treated 
individually and elaborate 
case histories were developed 
through interviews, tests 
•and Witmer own 'diagnostic 
teaching* techniques. 
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SOQAL 
INVENTICN 

Recall and 
interpretatiav^ 
of dreams / 



MIEN- 



1897 



MIERE 



Vienna 



(FEF.: 1, p. 213) 



WO ^ WHY 

Freud I Developed a system for 

p ^ analyzing patients' 

dreams for diagnostic 
purposes • 



Dynamic inter- 
diange between 
patient and 
analyst. 



1920»s,. 
1930 's 



iTie ps)Lcho- 
f^lysts 



(REP.: 1, p. 270| 



The presence and stinulus 
of /die analyst, the active 
production of verbal 
/responses, and the analyst's 
interpretation of the # 
individuaL-patlent ' s 
material dijoring ar\d after 



e 



session. 



Clinical 
Interview 



1900 



Vienna 



Freud 



(REP.: 1, p. 270) 



The clinipal interview, the 
clinical case history, the 
clinical mproach to 
behaviour as synptoms 
requirings^diagnosis , ^ 
aetiolQgical description 
prognosis became a model 
for stucfyin^Jumian behaviour. 



Conditioned 
Response 



1903 



Moscow 



Pavlov 



(REP.: 1, p. 161) 



Pairing of a neutral stimulus 
(buzzer) with' the giving of 
food. In time the buzzdr 
evdced shticipatory food taking 
reactions. 



Group Tlierapy 1905 not Joseph J. 'Thou^ foreshadowed as 

available Pratt early as 1905 by Joseph J. 

Pratt's group treatment of 
% tuberculosis patients, only 

a few physicians practised 
group^J^rapy before World 
War ITT The large rtunrbers 
of soldiers requiring psydio- 
t therapy conpelled psychia- 

trists to try to treat them 
in groups, and the use of 
*^ grotp methods proved so 

effective that they developed 
(REP.: 29, p. 804) rapidly in th^ postwar years." 
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soapL 

INVENTION 

Non verbal 
test of 
intelligence 



Trade 
Tests 



WHEN 
1917 

(PEF.: 
1917 



tWERE 
U.S. 

1, p. 160) 
U.S. 



WHO 
Yerkes 



J. C. 



(FEF.: 1, p. 346) 



WHy 

Ann)r Beta test was 
devised for illiterate 
recruits into the U. S. 
amy. ^ 

9- 



Trade tests were developf4 
in the U. S. Amy and ' 
published in 1921. 



Merit 
Rating 



1917 



U.S. 



(FEF.: 1, p. 333) 



YerisBs Observers 

ques tiamai^ tS rate 
any traihH officers in 
« > .order of merit for traits 
^ such as "Leadership", 

"quickness of reaching a 
decision, etc." 



Paired coi^arison 
tedmique of rating 



Yale U. 



(REF.: 1, p. 333) 



C.L.Iiill Hie person is given ever/ 

possible pair in a group 
and asked to judge, which 
of each pair is the higher 
* in a specific trait. 



Tine and Motion 1917 
Study 



•U.S. 



Gilbreth 



(FEF.: 1, p. 352) 



Analyzed every movement . 
involved in a job;- 
redesigned the work to 
decrease the movement and 
then set tine staidard for 
prodpcticn. 



Job oialysis 



1911 



U.S. 



Gilberth 



(REF.: 1, p. 345) 



Devised scheme for analyzing 
all manual operations iii 
tems of basic types of 
action (grasp, hold, release 
inspect, etc.) This then 
pemdtted asking if the 
operation was necessaiy and 
economic of effort. 
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SOCIAL 

INVENTIONS ^ 

Job Instruction 
training 



WHEN 



1917 



Paper and Pencil 
^rsonality Test 



(REF. 
1920 



WHERE 

U.S.Navy 
Ship Yard 



1, p. 354) 



U.S. 



WHO 



R.S. 

Woodwdrth 



Ink Blot 

Projective 

Tests 



(PEF. 
1921 



1, p. 334) 

Switzerland 



Rorschach 



Psychodrama 



(REF. 
1921 



1, p. 339) 



Vienna 



Moreno 



(FEF,: 2, p. 474) 



WHY 

Tmb and motion studiefis 
enabled exact descriptions 
of inproved skills to be 
* given and schemes for 
inparting such skills ' 
through formal practical 
training to be draim up. 



The personal data sheet 
contained 116 items from 
psychiatric descriptions 
of neurotic symptoms. Yes 
or no ansnrers were required 
to each question such as^ 
*'Did you have a happy dii Id- 
hood?", "Do you know any- 
body who is trying to do 
you harm?*'. 



^^il ^'Peyised and improved a 
' ietiei' of tests using ink 
blbts. The subject is 
invited to describe as 
many things as he sees in 
the ink blots and the test 
is scored inder several 
categories. 



Psychodrama is spontaneity 
training. "In this method 
patients more or less 
spontaneously dramatize 
their personal nrpblems 
before an audiel^ of fellow 
patients and thetapists, some 
of \itiom also participate in 
the dramatic projduction 
itself. The dramatization 
is followed by discussion 
between players and audience.*' 
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SOCIAL 
INVENTION 



WHEN 



WHERE 



WHO 



WHY 



Vocational 
Guidance 



1922 



London 



(REF.: ' 1, p. 347-8) 



Cyril Burt 



A vocational guidance 
unit was established 
and flourished greatX^ 
and led to several 
research projects. 




Aptitude 
Tests 



Vocatioaal 
Xntetest Test 



1923 



U.S. 



Tagg 



(REF.: 1, p. 349) 



1927 



V.S. 



E.K. Strong 



(REF.: 1, p. 338) 



Analysis of en^neering 
skills led to tests, for 
perception, of ftims, 
space, mernory of foim 
and size, motor ability, 
accuraof of detail, 
attehtwn and ingenuity 
in prbblem solvirig. 



Strong' attenpted to dis- 
cover pje basic like^ 
S^ii^dgtifi^ repxesen- 
tatMHM|everal' ^ 

occtpaHonsT Typical 
patterns for each 
occipational group were 
extracted, and this 
provided a key for each 
profession. It was then 
possible to conpare tte 
degree of similarity of 
interest between an 
individual and an occupa- 
tional group. 



Incorrplete 
Sentences Test 



1928 New York 



Payne 



(REF.: 2, p. 45) 



Sentence Ccxipletion Test 
can be used as a groip 
test, and by adaptation 
of its stimulus phrases 
to an inmediate situation, 
can provide a personalized 
nisdium for projection of 
significant themes. 
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SOfclAL< 



rant 



WHEN 



WHERE 



1930 's N&imespta 




WHO 

Skinner 



(REF.: 1, p. 231) 



WHY 

Vltieti an animal iDade a 
desired response 
spcntaneouBly, it was 
rewarded. The animal 
has to operate on its 
environment before it 
is rewarded. Ihis was 
the plication of 
Ihomdike's Law of 
Effect to modify the 
cmditicned response. 



Factor 
Analysis 



Socionetric 
Measurement 



1930 's 



U.S. 



Ihurstone 



(REF.: 1, p. 329) 
. 1934 U.S. 



Moreno 



X 



(REF.: 1, p. 377) 



The analysis of 
correlation matrices 
to extract an4 postulate 
discrete abilities. 



The techniques of socio- 
metric measiirement 
attenpt to assess the - 
attractions arid repulsions 
of individuals towards 
each other within a group. 
Each mendber specifies 
v^ich groip he would like 
to cooperate with in a 
certain activity and who 
he would not cooperate 
with. Tedmiques aim to 
measure the strength of 
the attractions and 
antipathies . 



Fantasy 

Projective 

Test 



1935 



U.S. 



(REF.: 1, p. 340) 



Morgan aad A picturial method to 
MLurray stimulate stories that 

can be recorded and 

analyzed. 



ITisual Motor 

Projective 

Test 



EKLC 



1938 



(REF.: 2, p. 341) 



Bender 
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Bender Visual -Nbtor 
Gestalt test was* developed 
to diagnose personality 
disorders by having the 
client reproduce figures. 
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sociAir^ 

INVENTICN 

ClientC 

Centered 

Counseling 



WHEN 



1940 



WHERE 



U.S. 



(REF.: 1, p. 418-19) 



WHO 



Rogers 



WHY 

Rogers developed a 
system of psycho ther^y 
and was the first to 
obtain recordings of 
therapeutic sessions • 
and undertake, research 
on ther^y, . 



Interacticn * 
Malysis 



1950 



Bales 



(REF.; 1, p. 422) 



Interaction Process ' 
Analysis is a method of 
cbsterving, classifying and 
analyzing the inteipersona] 
Reactions of individuals - 
in a group spontaneously 
working on a problem, ' 
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VDUKTARY SOCIAL ORGANIZAJIGN» 



Historical Societies 



First Established 

1572 • England 
Society of Antiquaries , 
London 



All acadenyr for the study of antiquities and. 
history. James dissolved the groip for fear 
it would pry into State secrets. 



(REF.; 2«, p/219) 
Acadende Francaise 



(FEF. 



First Established 



1635 

28, p. ZS9) 



France 



To pdice French **already more perfect than 
any living tongue, succeed Latin as Latin 
succeeded Greek." m 



Trade Union (Labour) 

- Confcinaticn 

First Established 

^ 1696 - England 

Prime Movers 

Joumeyien 
Feltmakers 

(REF.: 10, p. 21) f 



Objectives - 'To prevent a cut in i^es.** 
Methods - 'The first wll*dociflaented exaD|>le 
that we have of- an organited and at least semi^ 
permanent coobination to raise wages is that'* 
of the Jcwxneynen feltaakexs. In 1696 wa hear 
of a delegation of twelve journeymen in this 
trade negotiating with their masters ..." Uiions 
developed since this time. Since 1880 therq 
have developed federations of Uiionsl 



Fig yniity 

First Establish e 
^ . . 1717 - London 

Prim^ Movers 
Free Masons 

(REF.: 28^ p. 315-6) 



i 



Ihe first Grand Lodge was really inspired by 
current liberal thop^ts, attadcing both 
kings and priests in the interests of 
utilitarian, hunune and rationalistic prograns. 
Ihe Masons had an ijoportant iinp|ict in educating 
tfce masses throu^ut furope. 



Orange Lodge 



First Established 

Sept. 21, 1795, * 
Ihe Diamond in Camty 
AKnagli, Ireland 



Objectives - 'To band themselves together «for 
mxhxal protection and assistance should attacks 
be renewed^" "To maintain the laws aid peacK 
of the cotntry aid the Protestant constitution.* 
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Prime Movers 
Protestants 



(REF.: 9, p. 7; 22, p. 1029; 

21, p. 780 - 781} ^ 



Peace Movement - Peace Societies 
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Methods - "In 1798, when the United Irishmen 
rose in rebellion, the Orange Order was used 
by the Government to suppress them ... In the 
early years the Order s|n>ported the established 
Oiurch of Ireland and was hostile to 
Presbyterians, thougji not as hostile as it was 
to Catholics. It was at this time mainly a 
defensive force for the Protestant peasantry 
against land-hungiy Cai^wJics." 



First Established 
1815, IMited States 

Prime Movers 
Uavid Low Mdge 
Noah Worcester 
Two Quakers 



:0 



[RE^^ 26, p. 41-42) 



Objectives 

Methods - 'The organized peace movanent began 



To prevent war. 



in 1815 with the founding in the Ihited States 
of three peace societies, the first in New 
York by David Low Dodge, followed independently 
by a Massachusetts society foimed by Noah 
Worcester, and ones in Ohio by two Quakers. 
The tenets of Dodge's society are expressed 

!in his panphlet. War Inconsi^tantrWith the 
Religion of Jesus Christ. >rfudh apposed 
all wars, declaring it was inpossible to 
distinguish between offensive and defensive 
wars. Worcester's^ A Soleim Review of tte 
Oistoai of War-^. . , the first specifically to 
advocate joint action against war througji ^ 
peace societies, urged a confederacy of 
nations with a hi court of equity for the 
settlement of national controversies. In 
contrast to Dodge and the Quakers, Worcester 
merely denounced war in general t^ims and 
admitted the legality and justifiability of 
defensive wars." 



^oung Men's Christian Association (Y.M.C.A.) 



First Established 
1844 - London- 

fe-ime Mover 
fi^orge Williams 



Objectives - Original - "Inprovement of the 
spiritual Condition of Young men in the 
drapery and other trades." 1889 - Luther 
Gulick - Fourfold philosophy - Con^janionship, 
Physical exercise and education and religious 
activity. 1901 Herbert Ames. "Eveiy 
Associatinn woricer shall set before himself 
the idea of the Perfect man, and woik toward 
it, body, mind, and spirit*." 
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• 




I 



XREF,: 4, p. 909 ; 20, p, 4,5, 

176-193, 194, 320-321, 351.) 



Methods - Original groups net for prayer 
and discussicn. Set up Y.M.C.A. rooms in 
vihidi reading materials, teas, 'socials', 
and lectiires were provided. "Ihe Association 
grew then as a lay, self-governing, voluntary 
organization, vdiiiph sou^t to provide interest- 
ing and tfiolesome leisiire tine activities for 
a small proportion of the tfapusaids of yclng 
men vAk) croi^ded English ind^Krial^'centres, 
as a means of leadLig them t9^ 'The Oiristiai 

of life'." In Canada, after 1890, i% 
developed an institution with a religious 
prognomne, educational woric, social activities 
and physical education. Aft^r 1890, it bpgai 
to work with boys. After the First World 
War, "there was serious questioning about 
many of the fuidanental ^M^nets of Association 
woik - beliefs in possib%ity of developing 
Christian diaracter throuj^ Bible study classes 
or religious services;, the utility of adult- 
conceived programs for youth; the value of 
prize awards, and coq[)etition - all of these 
were regarded with consi4er^le skepticism*" 
After 1918 objectives and methods in the 
religious area began to be questioned and 
there was a movement Mgy from the evan^lical 
position to a more l^Kp Sincd^ 194S r ^ 

this has led to a "aflpHerable vagueness 
in the Association about obiectives and 
methods," but the Y.M.C.A. has cmtinwd 
to i^ction and grow, especiallf^ in tfie 
physical and social programs. 



International Red Cross 



First Established 

22nd August, 1864, 
Geneva, Switzerland 

Prime Mover 
Jean Henri Ebiant 



Objectives - Original - 1. "The estabiUbh- 
ment of voluitary 'medical services' in eadi 
couitry for the relief oi^ the wouided in time 
of war. 2. To establish in the future 
pieinanent Red Cross Societies i^di would 
be called ipq| to act in times of peace to 
"despatch of various foins t)f relief, over- 
Come difficulties as regard customs, prevent 
waste of every description ..." 
Methods -.First Geneva Convention of the 
intemational Red Cross Jet if) the basic 
provisions f o§ the ^operation of the Red Cross 
in a time of war. First used in Franco-Prussiai 
Wiyi of 1870, }Aien the liteinational Coomdttee 
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(REF.: 19, p. 38, 39, 49; 11, p. 22-23) 



created the first Intematicnal Agency for 
Relief of the wounded. "It was established at 
a nearby neutral point, Basle, Switzerland, and 
it carried out a pioneer relief siqpply scheme 
across the frontiers; while in Geneva the 
exchange df lists of prisoners-of-war and 
their correspondence began to assunfe a major 
part of Red Cross duties." In each war since 
the Franco-Piussian these ser^ces of the Red 
Cross have continued and have e^qianded. Red 
Cross Societies have been establish^ through- 
out the world. In times of emergen Athey 
have given aid to people around the fOrld. 



Foresters, Independent Order of 

First Established 
1874 - Newark, N.J., 
Incoiporated in 
Canada, 1881 



(HEPr:' 13, p. 204r 
/ 

Canadian Qubs 



First Established 
18^ - Hamilton, Ont. 

^ 

Prime Nbver 

Oiarles R. McQilloug^ 



(REF.: 3, p. 188) 



Objectives - "A fratenial benefit society, 
founded. .Tas a death assessment sgiitety.../* 
Methods - "It operates 20 offices in cities 
across Canada, 45 in tbejlAiited States and 
offers to its members moie than a dozen plans 
of insurance. •••Fratenial benefits include 
aid in cases of poUclyelitis, tuberculosis, 
and cancer. Local gRgt s participate widely 
in comnmity activiHel^" 



Objectives - Original' - "To become better 
IntoxmecTas Canadians and to inplement the 
ideals of Confederation. Preset - 'To foster 
throug^bout Canada an interest in public 
affairs and to cultivate an attachment to 
Canadian institutions." 
Methods - •™y meet at intervals to hear 
distinguished Canadians or visitors from 
other countries speak on issues of national 
or international inportance. Some of the 
clubs also sponsor projects for encouraging 
Canadian Art and Auitfiorship, pranoting Canadian 
citizenship (especially for new citizens) and 
an awareness of Canadian history and historic 
sites." ^ • / 



Victorian Order of Nurses 



ERJO 



First Established 
1897 -^i)ttawa, Oit. 
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Objectives - "(a) To stpply nurses, thoroughly 
trained in Hospital and District nursing, and 
siAject t<K one central authority, for the 
nursing of the sick yiio are otherwise unable 
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PrimeMover 
Lady Aberdeen, 
Wife of Governor - 
General 



(BEF.: 16, p. 8, 113) 



to obtain trained nursing in their own homes, 
both in town and country districts; (b) To 
bring Local Associations for sullying 
District Nurses into association, by affiliation 
with the Order vihich bears Her Majesty's name, 
and to afford pecuniary or other assistanq^ 
to such local associations, (c) to maintain, 
as^ a first necessity, a high standard of % 
efficiency for all District Nursing; (d) To 
assist in providing small Cott^ Hospitals 
or Hones." 

Methods - 'There was to be a Centjjll Boards and 
in every district where a nurse wfc established^ 
*a Local Board of management , under# whose sisper- 
vision all arrangements for the nurse's work 
would be guaranteed." Nurses always have had 
to meet certain standards tojwork for the 
order. Branches are set up across Canada, 
"are si^jported by means of fees from patients 
(if able to pay), fees from insurance conpanies 
f6r service to policyholders, menl)ership fees, 
mLinicipal and township grants and additional 
money-making efforts on the part ^ local 
boai-ds." Many are menbers of Connunity Oiests. 



Inperial Order Daufiftters of the Enpire (I.O.D^g.) 



First Established 
1505 

Prime Mover ♦ 
Mrs. Clark Murry 



(REF.: 18, p. 241) 



Objectives - "To assist with the education of . ' 
Canadian Youth, to stimulate patriotilfi tot • 
foster unity in the enpire, to givejdid to- , . 
mennbers of the armed forces and their dep§iti&kits\ 
to promote good citizenship and to cherish the . 
memory of brave deeds." ' . ;^ • * . 

Mettods First project was to supply CQmfoi;ts^ ^ 
to Canadian soldiers fighting the Boar.Wai^." . s 
"As ^ memorial to those who died in thei two ^ ' 
Wo*^ Wars, the I.O.D.E/ grants valuable/bur^' 
s^ies and scholarships to sons and dau^ters 
men killed or seriously disabled. A>§cital' 

* of $13,000,000. was e^giended by the* order bn^ 
various war -time projects during the tiA> ^ 
World Wars andj)ost-wgr relief, fin placetijoe, , 
comforts are provided for veterans ^ ^dr^;Mi^r^^ 
men at home and abroad and f or mpn at'Asea. > * 
Other activities include f in^ncial^aia and 

• personal visits to hospitalisV assxstaittjb with \ 
nurseries and clinics, family relief, ih 0BiS§. '< 
of fire or flood." . ' • ^ ^ .^ v 
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National Coianittee foj^Mental Hygiene 

First Established^ 
1505 



Objectives - "The end of man's inhumanity it\ 
in the asylune and insane hospitals/' "Tor 
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Prime Mover 
Clifford 

Whittingham Beers 



(REF.: 1, p\\.543 - 367) 



develop preventative programs and to' encxxirage 
research." ''^ 
Methods - After organizing the Cpnnecticut 
Society for Mental Hygiene in 1908, Beers ' 
organized the national comnittee. • The first 
few years were ^pent in raising nioiey for its 
work. Afteir 1915 special- studies and surveys 
were conducted by the National Ccnimittee 
funded by the Rockefeller Foundation. * It 
organized many state agencies. Sub-committee 
was appointed to give advice 'and assistance 
regarding the prbolem of feeble-mindedness.^ A 
survey of all t3ie good laws regarding the 
insane prepared. A conplete list of 
institutions was made and infonnation was 
collected on systems of care. A card index for 
articles on. mental diseases in various languages 
w^ made. Published bibliographies. Set 
xsp ffental Hygiene Exhibits. Sponsored Mental 
l^gi^he Convent ions . 



^National Agsckuatii|i foy the -Adva hcQnent oi Colored ^Petole (N.A. 
, 5" ' . , FiT?t Established ... Objectj^es - 'To coftba 



A.C.P.) 



Establish ed 
New York 



r 



PrijrB hfever 



vxvKe 

wife 



latf^Biglisfi 
Mailing 




Objectj yeg > 'To coftbat racisffi7 stanp out 

* lynchi^ and Lyndh law., eliminate racial dis- 
criminatich 90d^^egregation, and assure negroes 

: ofv their constitutional rights. •' 

* Methods 'ISince its-founding, the N.A.A.C.P. 
;\ ^ has* souj^t jts • goals thrdugji legal action to 

* ; grptect tiller igb^s <rf Negro citizens, non- 
\ • partisan political* action to secure enactment 
* ^ of ci^iL rights ^iaw^f, - a program of education 
. arfd public iJifqiinaitj.on designed to win popular 
^ * * <sqgSx>ft, an<r direct action to achieve specific 
\ ' goaU. ,, By 'the second, half of the 20th ^ 
• ' "^Ctenfury,^ the M.j\.A.C..P. had become a nationwide 
vassqpiaticp 0(f more than 400,000 members in 
-byei^ 1,600 local unit^* in 50 States, and the 
^Dist^ict of Colurrbia. Headquarters were main- 
tained in. New Yprk^City with a bureau in 
Washington^ and'regioiial officers in Atlanta, 
Dallas, Kans^is City, Mo. , and San Francisco. 
It^ monthly oafgstn The Crisis , had a circulation 
^ " ^ more than 130 , OMT^^ 



ai?lls|wd 
tn77T704 



Firsrt Est ^ 
tNew York 

Canada Toronto, 

^ Prime Mover 
^^^mest K. Couliter 




4* 



rti^js -To gCiide and encourage disadvan- 
t^ed, alipnated boys from poor environments 
t;o dfeyelop a se^nse of personal pride and 
adlievement*" \ ^ 
l^thod^ - Hie iBig Brother Moveiqint provided 
sumneir c^£kip$ . groip wdrk, and health and 
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r 



(REF.: 2, p. 388; 3, p. 733) 



vocational guidance programs to sifiplemrant 
the^ind^vidial work perf oxned by the volunteer 
Bi^rothers. The present local agencies, 
pattifexned after this initial. Big Brothers 
Movement, set yjip similar programs according 
to the needs and resources of each comunit/. 
Hie work of the individual local agencies is 
supported by volunteer contributions. The 
Big Brother a«pcies co-operate closely with * - 
other social i|encies, public schools, and 
institutions, using existing nei^oqriiood 
resources as fully as possible." y . ' 



liour H-Clubs 



(REF.: 



6, p. 
8, p. 



First Established . 
1S04 - Douglas County, 
Minnesota 

Prime Mover 
T. A. Eridcson 



56-d7; 49; 
666) 



Objectives - Original - 'To prranote better 
crops, livestock, and honemaking.*' "A co- 
ordination of ideas gradually developed as 
a means of helping young people grow tq) on 
the faun." / 
Methods - Began as a com, potato and tomaU) 
growing contest. Coqpetition in fall at 
school fairs. Arocnd 1920 began raising and 
showing cattle and pigs. ^Display cattle and 
pigs on agriculture 'and extension trains 
throu^cut the state. Four leaf clover enblam 
head, heart, hands and health - was adopted 
for national club >*ork as early as'1l910, but 
the name ^4-H Club* did not Bedone generally 
used until after 1920. 



Rotary 



First Established 
iyu5 - Chicago, 111, 

Prime Mover 
Paul P. Harris . 



Cbiectives - To coiribine "fellowship^ 

volunteer connunity service with eii|)hasis on 
good citizenship and hig^ ideals." 
Methods - Harris* original methods were 
"rotation in the place of meeting, in the , 
chairmanship, and even in ma±M^ir^p v^ch wa? 
, to be continued for one year cmly. TTie last 
named provision was an* e]q)edient to insiore 
attendance, it being thought that sustained 
interest in attention to club duties would be. 
assured if continued membership were made to 
depend upon re-election. Menbers were fined 
50 cent^ for failure to attend meetings, and - • 
no excuses were given consideration. The 
proceeds of the fines inposed paid all e3q)enses 
of nmning the clufc." Mertbership was limited 
to oAe from each trade or- profession in a 
conmmity. They meet for puncheon and dis- 
cussion. Today, Rotarians are active, in " 
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REt.: 12, p. 258; 17, p." 93-7; 
14, p. 386) 



^>tx)grains for conmunity welfare, good 
citizenship, inprevement of rural-urban 
understanding, promotion of hi^ standards 
in business and the professions, and the 
advancement of international understanding, 
good will and peace." 



Boy Scout Movement 
- Boy Scouts 



First Established 
15 January, 1908 ' 
London 

Prime Mover 
Sir Robert Stephenson 
Snyth Baden-Powell 
I&iigjited July, 1929 
- Lord Baden-Powell , 



ObjQctiv 
ing ftoys 



LCtives^ - "Started for the purpose of train- 
In the essentials of good citizen- 



BEF.; 5, p. 26-72; 23, p. 48) 



ythods - Baden-Powell wrote a book Scouting 
tor Boys, and placed it on the news stands 
in four patts. He intended that his ideas be 
used in existing clubs to inprove them and 
vrfien a Ijoys' club did not exist, they could , 
form a Boy Scout patrol. . He proposed in his \ 
book the Patrol System, Trotps, Scout Ufaster, 
Scouts Oath, Scout's Law, System of tests. 
Badge system. Court of Honour, a motto, and» 
a uniform. He instructed the boys in" skills 
necessary for canping and life in the open. 
He began issuing a paper called The Scout . He 
instructed boys in health in body, mind~fflid / 
chivalry. He began hdving canps in 1908. He 
realized that his ideas were not going to be 
accepted by the Existing movements by liie 
autumn of 1908. Therefore, Baden-Powell set 
\sp a system in Inspectors, Commissioners, 
Counties, Districts and Scout Masters to lead 
the movement in 1909. Most of the same methods 
are used tod^. 



Icoholics .An 
- Al-Ancfis 



lonymBus 
IS for w 



General Service Board of 



wives ot Alcoholics 



First Established 
i»34 - Akron, Ohio, 
Fonnal organization 
est. 1938, New York 
City 

Prime Mover 
Willian Griffith 
Wilson and Robert 
Holbrook Smith ' 



ERIC 



Cbjectiyes - "To stay sober and Utelp other 
alcoholics to achieve sobriety." 
JfeAods - In Decenber, 1938, the TVrelve Steps 
of Alcoholics Anonymous were formulated and 
iiicoiporated into the A. A. book as glaring 
principles for alcdiolics. The 'big book* 
Alcoholics Anonymous was published in 1939. 
m 1940 the first A.A. clubhouse was opened 
in New York City. In 1942 the Serenity Prayer 
was adopted for use. In 1944 A.A. began 
publishing official journal - A.A. Grapevine. 
Members meet in grotps, "share their e3q)eriences, 
strmgth and hope with each other..." Require- 
ment foi* membership in a groip is the desire 
to stop drinking. There are no dues or -fees 
for A. A.^ membership. A.A. is self -supporting^ 

253 
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(REF.: 15, 21-46; 24) 



organizaticxi throu^ the contributions of its 
own merabeTTS. "A. A. is not allied with any 
sect, denomination, politics, organization or 
institution; does not wish to engage in any 
controversy; neither endorses nor opposes any 
caiises.'' 



Womgn's Liberation 

- National organization for women 

First Established 
1555 ^ 

Prime Mover 
Betty Friedan, 
Author of The 
H Feminine Mystique 



(REF.: 7, p. 24; 25, p. 55) 



Objectives - "Firll equality for all women in 
America, in truly equal partnership with men, 
now." ' 

Methods - In 1968, picketted the Equal Eirplqy- 
ment Opportunities Commission on sex discrimina- 
tion in enployment. i In 1970 picketted to 
protest an attenpt to prod Co]ig|^s into enactinj 
the 26th Amendment to the Constmition guaran- 
teeing equal rights regardless of sex. In i 
1968 "picketted the New York TijnBS in proliest 
against the *Help Wanted - Male* an^gi'Help 
Wanted - Female* Sblurm headings in classified^ 
zidverti'sing." "Helping two stewardesses' 
unions fight for the right of an airline 
hostess io stay on the job after she dodders 
past her 32nd birthday. "In New York they 
are ptishing for the repeal of all state 
aA>orti<Ni laws." Iheir goals are "a nationwide — 
network of child- care centres, operating as 
Optional community facilities, revision of the • 
tax laws to permit fiill deduction of house- 
keeping and child-care expenses for working 
parents; .v. maternity leave and guarantee a 
woman's rigjit to return to her after chi] 
birth; revision of divorce and alimc3ny laws 
and a constitutional amendment withholding 
funds frOTi any agency, institution or organizatic 
discriminating against women. 'J 
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LEGAL SOCIAL INVENTIONS 



SOCIAL 
INVEhfTION 



WHEN 



WHERE 



"Court of Law 2,400 B.C. Sumer 



Priests 



Code of Law 



Puni^hineiit 
for Crime 



t 



(REF.: 3, p. 497) 
2,370 B.C. Sumer 
(REF.: 11, p. 217; 3, p. 497) 
2,100 B.C. ' Suner 

(REF.: 2, p. 56) 
2,10aB.C. ,Sumer 



Priests' 



Sumerian 
Rulers 



4 




["Sianerians 



(REF.: 11, p. 194) 



WHY ^ ^ 

"The law courts were but a 
department of the divine 
government and would there- 
fore naturally be directed by 
the god's servants; and fur- 
ther, since all land in theory 
and a vast proportion of it in 
fact, belonged to the god inost 
economic questions would be of 
direct concern to him and would 
be regulated by priests," 



"the existance of men called 
* judges* is attested from 
SargcMiid times (circa ^2,370 
B.C.) and before." 



IBPlhe urge to regulate Society^ 
by wrj.tten ordinances had long 
been 'felt in Sumer." By 2,100 
B.C. laws were beginning to be 
stated in written form. 



'The 'penalties foPcrime were 
generally either death or a 
fine, though mutilat4.on was 
sometimes jesorted^, espec- 
ially in Assyria. There was 
no general system of iuprison- 
ment, although a person 
accused might be taken into 
custody vrfiilst awaiting 
trial ..." ^ 



hrial by 
)rdeal 



1,800 B.C. 



Sumer 



Hammurabi 



ivil Courts 
- secular 
judges 



(REF.: 11, p. 219) 
1,800 B.C. Babylon 



Hanmurabi 



257 



"When th^ was a clash of 
evidence and neither side 
admitted guilt by refusing. the 
oath by the life 'of the gods, 
the decision would then be 
handed o\m to the cods them- 
selves. This was given, 
^/ b/'the Ordeal." \ 



U 

\A\ai 



lamnurabi who wa3 not a god, 
. • • , or even the representa- 
tive of a god, was meticulously 
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SOCIAL 
INVEOTION 



WHEN 



WHERE 



« ' 



(REF.: 3:, p. 498) 



V 



WHO WHY 

careful in religious matters 
but quite determined not to 
submit to priestly control, 
and it is in his reign that 
'for the first time we see 
civil courts with secular 
judges in fiill power." 



V Concept of 
Individual 
in Law 



610' B.C. - 



Israel 



Jewish 
people 



(REF.: 15, p. 102; 10, p. 575) 



Practice of 
Law 



100 B.C. 



Rome 



Public 
Servants 



(REF.: 13, p. 181) 



"But the greatest and most 
distinct triunph of the 
Jewish law was the final erne 
gence of the individual .... 
At last, clearly Aaiid fully, 
the . individual energed as 
having rights of Ais own. Ni 
Ipnger was the family treated 
as a whole in questx^is of 
^respons ibility . " 

*^ 

"The duties of the praetor ii 
Rome could hardly be adminis- 
tered by one not bred in the 
law." 



Principle of 
Proof by 
Rational 
Inference 



100 B.C. 



Rome 



(REF.: , 8, p. 23; '13, p. 417) 



Public "The principle of proof by 

Servants rat^lonal inference to be drav 

# from proven facts and proof b 
^ the relevancy of testimony ol 
wij^esses ... was a part of t 
Roman law." 



Cannon Law 



200 A. D. i Roman Enpire 



(REF.: 9, p. 390) 



Christian "The origin of cannon law is 
Priests to be found in the practice c 

the early Qiristian Church 
be fore ^at became dominant in 
the Ridiian Empire, of withdraw 
ing Controversies, so far ^ 
it was possible, from the 
secular pagan courts and sub- 
mitting them for final deter- 
mination to^the authority , of 
the elders fflad governors of 
mL.. their own coimiunities." 



Civil Law 



EKLC 



534 A.B. 



Constantinople Justinian 

258 ' 



Civil Law is a system "derive 
frofti- the {dirase Corpus juris 
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SOCIAL 
INVENTION 



ViHEN 



WHERE 



WHO 



Inquest 
- beginning 
idea of 
Jury 



(REF.: 9, p. 382) 
800 A.D. France 



Carolingian 
Kings 



(REF.: 6, p. 241) 



WHY 

civilis ('The Bocfy of the 
Civil Law*), which in the 
early seventeenth century was^ 
applied to the compilation oy ' 
the Byzantine enperor Justin- 
ian, piilished in A.D. 528- / 
534. The modem Civil is'^ 

founded on this cojipilatioa, 
II 



"The inquest was a royal 
demand for information by th€ 
government. It was a direc- 
^tion to the iifcal official to* 
summon a number of persons 
from the district, who would bei- 
acquainted with the specificii 
facts, and to require theip to 
attend upon' a royal officer^ - 
and testify to the truth of ^ 
the matter." 



System of 
Writs 



1110 AM^^^^ ^gland 



Henry I 



Gannon Law 
- systematized 



(REF.: 9, p. 385) 
1140 A.D. Bologna 



Gratian 



(REF.: 9, p. 391, 383; 15, p. 229) 



'The exercise of the royal 
jurisdiction, ... , Was accom- 
plished by the system of writs 
begun under Henry I by which 
the sheriff was instructed to* 
suimnon a litigant to appear 
before the curia to answer the 
claim of a royal officer or 
another persOTi." 



'TTiis attenpted by exposition' 
and revision to reconcile dis- ^ 
xrepancies and 'place the can- 
^jgnical material in -an orderly 
TormVl \ 



fails in each 
bunty 



1166 A.D. 



England 



(REF.: 12, p. 557> 



Henry II • 
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"Jails wiere widely used in 
12th century Egnland as places 
for the confinement of accused 
persons Until their cases 
could be tried 'at kihg's court.V^ 
In 116(^ Henry U^omnan^d that 
every «ourt^. shouTd establish 
an institu€ibn for this pur- 



pose, 



7 
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SOCIAL 

ii^mrriON 

Circuit Judge 
- Origin of 
^ True Crinfin- 
al Law ' 



WHEN 



WHERE 



1176 A.D. England 



CREP.: 6; p. Ill)' 



WHO mi 

Henry II •Henry II reorganized the 

system and divided England 
into circuits, which were 
regularly ridden for this 
pufpose; and taken in conjunc 
tion with the Assizes of 
Clarendon and Nbrthanfiton 
their administration of # 
justice may be said to be the 
origin of trx;e criminal law." 



Jury 



1176 A.D. England 



Henry II 



Coroner 



(REF.: 6, p. 242) 
1194 A.D. England 



Richard I 




(REF.: 5, p. 1) 



"The ordinances directed that 
the Chancery should issue a 
writ, to the sheriff of thej^- 
county iiT which the land ixm' 
dispute lay, to sunmon tweilfe 
men of good repute . • . to giv« 
a verdict to the justices to 
take the ^sizes irfien they 
came into the county. This 
verdict ... required the 
assize to say i4iether decisioi 
of the land in 'dispute had 
taken place." 



"The office of coroner was 
established in September 1194 
when the justictffe in Ey^ were 
required to see that three % 
kni^ts and one clerk were 
elected in every county as 
•keepers of the pleas of the 
crown* ... Throu^out the 
middle ages the coroner could 
be ordered to perform almost 
any duty of an administrative 
or inquisitorial nature...." 



Jasticc of 
the Peace 



1195 A.D. Hngland 
f.: 6, p*. 227) 



Richard I The idea of Justice of the 
Peace originates in the same 
act that created the coroner* 



Ma^a Qiarta 
- Reign of 



1215 A.D. 



fjigland 



Btrons 

Church 



•The king, by the combined 
force of the Church and the 
barons y was compelled to sign 
what is called the Magna 



EKLC 
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SOCIAL 
INVEWriON 



WHEN 



WHERE 



WHO 



(REF.: 15, p. 250; 9, p. 386) 



Charta .... Established the 
.doctrine that in^ England there 
should be a reign of law, 
since the -king engaged that 
he would take no proceedings 
against any one except by the 
judgement of'liis peers or the 
law of the land." 



Register 

- Law Book 
' - Plea Rolls 



1227 A.D. England # Students, 

Junior 
Members of 
Bar 

(REF.: 6, p. 265; 10, p. 385) 



•flhe mounting nunber of "trnts 
made possible to collect 
thern^ and to treat the collec- 
tion as a 'law book*. The 
first collection that has 
survived - the earliest 
•Register' - is of 1227." 



Attorney ^ 



before 
1235 A.D. 



England 



Cterks 



(REF.: 6, p. 81, 84) 



"The attorney or general legal 
advisor first appea^d as a 
legal representative where a 
man was involved in litigation 
at a distance from his home." 
He was a "friend or advisor 
viho undertook various steps 
such as the service of writs 
which were incon\^enient for 
the client ...." 



Barrtfters 

Solicitors 
(A division 
is made in 
English 
System; 



-aw Reports 
- Yea? Books 



1250 A.D. 



England 



(REF.: 9, p. 388) 



1272 A.D. 



England 



Clerks 



- -i 

Possib^ . 
Student*' 
Junior ^ 
meirbers of 
Bar. y 



(REF.: . 6, p. 269; 9, p. 588) 
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"The conplexities of th4 land 
*law provided a „ constant chal- 
lenge to th^ ingenuity of the 
professiortal lawyers, v4iose 
organization in the thirteenth 
century had taken on a char- 
acteristically medieval form, 
resent) ling that of the craft - 
guilds with their master an^ 



^ apprentices. 



"Both the authorsfiiLand the 
origin of these Ye^r B<J&ks 
airte obscure; ... tjiere is now 
a ^rovfing agreem^ ^at they 
were used ^r.ihilln^ and 
hints as to co|jtejii>orary 
practice." : 
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SOCIAL 
INVBfriOW 

H^raining' of 
a Lawyer 




England 



(REF.: 6, p. 83) 



WD 

Edward I ''In 1292, Edward I ordered the 

judges to take steps to ensure 
^ that adequate nunbers of 

^ skilled 'apprentices* were 

available to argue cases in 

COUKt/' 



Attorneys 

Instructing 

Counsel 



1300 A.D. 



England 



Consent of 
Parliament 
for Itoney 



(REF.: 6, p. 84) 
M307 A.D. England 



(REF.: 6, p. 387) 



^tomeys "As l&arly\s the fourteenth 
centuxy ve find attorneys 
instructing counsel tfiiii as 
they d^ today. Cowsel had 
to accept the facts as in- 
structed, but was free to 
om^fKt the legal argunent on 
h^own initiatives/' 



Parliament *Dhe rule that no demands for 
ODney by the king, outsicfe of 
tha^customary feudal dues, 
mi^t be made without consent 
of Parliament dates from about 
I the time of the fourteenth 
century. It is this rule 
idiich is properijr considered 
* one of the guaifKhtees of 

English political freedom." 



Oath to 
Tell Truth 



1327 A.D. 



England 



^DHncts 



(REF.; 6, p. 245) 



the time of Edrard III 
witnesses took an oath to 
tell the truth and jurors only 
to tell the truth to the best 
of their knowledge." 



Law of . 
Treason 



1352 A.D. 



England 



Coiqpromise 
between King 
and Ban^ 



•The object was to prevent the 
«^ges, appointed by the King, ^ 
from multiplying new treasons 
and forfeiting to the King the 
prqperty of the traitors, 
which would otherwise have 
escheated to the mesne lords 
for felony. Hig^ treason was 
limited to planning or carry- 
ing out actual violence on the 
person of the nonarch, consort 
or heir or his hi^ officials. 
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INVBfTIQN 



WHB4 



WERE 



(REF.: 6^ p. 365) 



WHD "^Wi 

forging the Great Seal, 
uttering false coin, or mili- 
tary rebellion." 



Case Law 
* Cases as 
Precedent 



1400 A.D. 



England 



Judges 



(REF.: #, p. 276) 




In the reign of Henry IV 
" 399-1413) the judges already 

fer from time to time to 
books* in which they can show 
futhority for their rules, and 
the report or annotator of the 
report can find an exact 
reference." 



Witnesses 
Catpelled 
to Appear 
and Testify 



Work Houses 



1562 A.D. 



England 



(REF.: 6, p. 245) 
1576 A.D. England 



(REF.: 12, p. 557; 1, p. 5-6) 



Oiancery "In 1562, following Oianoery 

practice it was enacted that 
witnesses could be conpelled 
to appear and testify." 



Justices / "During the 16th Century a 

number of houses of correction 
were established in England 
and on the continent for lile 
reform of minor offendergi In 
these institutions there was 
little segregation by age, V 
sex, or other conditions." 



Habeas Corpus 
- Rights i|)f 
Individual 
Protected 



1641 A.D. 



Accessgries 
After the 
Fact 



itatute of 
Lifld tat ions 



England 



Parliament 



EKLC 



(REF.: 14, p. 564) 
1691 A.D. England 



Parliament 



1696 A.D. frigland 
(FEF. : 18, p. 492) 



Parliament 



"Act of 1641, had pro- 
vided that any person inpri- 
soned by the crown or the 
Privy Councils was entitled to 
have the legality of the 
conmitment examined and deter- 
minHd by the courts by means 
of the writ of habeas corpus." 



"Receivers of stolen goods 
were made a^ssories after 
the fact in 1691.' In earlier 
times the law was rather 
obscure." 

A 3 year limit from the 
date of the offense for 
prosecution except for . 
^^fsassination or injury to the 
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Modem Fbnn 
of Xaw Report 



WHEN 
1756 A.D. 



# 254 



WERE 
England 



CREF.: 6, p. 274) 




Burrw *1hese reports adopted tHg vov 

modem form, with a headbne ai 

fa clear division between the /: 
facts of the case, th| axigu- > 
ments of C|Msel,^anorthe 
judgement or the court, aid , 
included at IBb^t a correqt V 
outline of the reasons upon 
vdiich the decision was based.** 



Crimes 

Against 

Property 



Study of 
English Law at 
University 



iGeo. Ill 
Reign 



Englmd 



(REF.: 18, p. 492) 

1780 's A.D. Engird 
(REF.: 6, p. 83) 



Lawyers 



•*M3strof the new crimes were 
those directed against jpropert] 
and the cause of their^uposi- 
tion was partly the rise to poi 
§f the moneyed class.** Stealii 
was punishable by death, but 
perjury or assault were not. 

* "English law only became a 
m^versity discipline in the 
late ei^teenth century." 



Penitentiary 1700 A.D. 
- Inprisonment 



Rome 



(REF.: 16, Vol. 22, p. 605) 



P<pe The first definite anticipa- 

Clement XI tion of the modem prison was 
popal prison in Rome. Inmates 
were provided with cells, 
woiiced during the day and 
their reformation was the 
primary objective of ioprison- 
i«nt. 



Foil atation 
of Authorities 
by Counsel 



1785 A.D. 



England 



(REF.: 6, p. 279)^ 



Couisellors The tern Reports in 1785 
"could be cited by ootnsel 
and they were not dependent on 
the longer memories of judges. 
H£^[4iazard citation gave w^ to 
the modem practice of full 
citation of authorities by 
counsel." 



CM>mdsman 1809 A.D. S%#eden Legislature .The Justitieonbudsman was first 

^ ? Nqjgoi^rtBd as an officer of the 

^ legislature mder the 

constitution of 1809. His 
ftnc^fcns of receiving cooplaint 
from the people and protecting 
2 b I tiiem against injustice were 



EKLC 




^frial by ^ 
Battle^ 
Abolished 



■ > 



Code of 
Procedure 



l7,^pft 2) . ■ 
1819 A. IX > > 5iglahd 




(FEF.: 8, p. 12-13) 



1848 A.D. 



New Yoric 



CREF.: 9, p. 390) 



Parliament 



WHY 

perfoimed even before that 
date by an officer s^pointed 
by the kvgng. 



Ihe Statute of 1819 abolished 
trial by battle. "It narked 
the surrender of superstition 
in the administraticn of jus- 
tice to a judicial process 
vihich was due to the growth 
of a ocmoeption of justice 
founded on moral and spiritual 
principles.../' 

{ 



David IXjdley "New York in 1848 adopted the 
Field Code of Procedure prepared by 

David Dudley Field . . Both 
'equity' and 'law' are adminis- 
tered in the same court and 
with the same procedure." 



Equity 



1873 A.D. 



England 



Parliaiient 



CREF.: 15, p. 302; 6, p. 602) 



"In 1876 if was at last ack- 
nowledged that the righteous 
law must govern in England by 
giving courts of comnon law 
equitable powers, and by 
enactdng that ^ere the ccnnion 
^Isonfule differed from ttot of 
equity, the rule of eqOity 
J^uld govern." 
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GBJERAL SOCIAL INVENTIONS 



SOCIAL 

Marriage 

- Family 

- Clan 

- Tribe 

- Society 



WHEN 



IffiERE 



Pre -his tor/ Wherever 

e.g. llundreds HoinDf^api( 

of thousands liyipd 
of years 



WHO 
Homo sapiens 



(REF.: . 11, p. 117-118) 



WW ' 

^'Against the exacting climatic 
background: of^^ Pliocene 
and Pleistocene I^Ks we have 
to picture animal bdiaviour *^ 
evolving into social conduct; 
kindred groiqps becoming the 
exogamous clan within the 
tribe; instinc;ts and habits of 
sexual intercourse and mating 
being more aftd more ax^ific- ^ 
iallv directed and circum- 
scribed until* any infringement 

the *code (jgave rise to a 
sbcial interplay or condenna* 
tion and guilt." 



Morals 
Ethics 



.Pre-history^ 
e.g. 50,000 
B.C. 



Wherever 
Stone Aged 
man lived 



(REF.: 1, p. 30) 



Homo sapiens 



"The notion of conscien^ de- 
mands an awareness of a^jiituie. 
IlllMpan lof the Stone ^Age must 
have regretted that he took 
one road, not the other: this 
surely is the dawn of con- 
science." * 



Religion 
- Magic, 

Metaphysics 



Pre -hist <#Jr 
e.g. 50,000 
B.C. 




Mhetever 
Paleolithic 
man lived 



Homo sa|>iens 



p. 206) 



La Qiapelle 
Aux Saints 
in l¥ance 



Mousterians 

(NeaAderthal 

man) 



(REF.: 5, 34-35 ; 4, p. 50) 



"As man's consciousness drew 
him apart from nature, he was 
bound to turn to look at 
nature and having contenplated 
it to seek to explain^lHAat he 
saw, to affect it for his own 
ends, and finally to regard it 
with awe and reverence and a 
desire for reunion." 



Mousterians put their dead in 
graves normally Aig in the cave 
where the group lived. General 
atten;>ts were made to protect 
body. Ihe he^Jl sometimes 
rested on a stpne pillow. 
Graves placed near the hearths 
as if to warm occupants. De- 
parted provided with tools and 
meat. 
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jr 



Spirits 




Burial of 
the Dead 
* Burial 

. rites 



WHEN 
50,000 B.C. 



WHERE 



/ 



Alpine 
Caves 



WHO 

Neanderthal 
man 



(REF.: 5, p. 35) 



50,000 B.C. La Chapelle Nbusterians 
Aux^ain^ Neanderthal 
in Francff^ man 

(REF.: 5, p. 34-35; 4, p. 49-50) 



WHY • 

'Heaps of bones and skulls, 
partictdarly of cave bears, 
haye been found deliberately, 
one migjit say ceremonially J 
arrangecl . The arr angement^^ 
suggfests rituaM to ^Vfert 
the wrath of th9|b|ar ^irit 
and ensure the muliiiplication 
of bears to hunt.* 



"Devised and socially 
sanctified burial rites 
vAiich they . . . hoped would 
reverse or cancel death/* 




Architecture 



Pre^history Wherever 

e.g. 50,000 Stone Aged 

B.C. man lived 

(REF.: 8, p. 1) 



Homo Sapiens 



Originates "in the primitive 
endeavore of mankind to se- 
cure prefect ion against the 
elements and from attac^j^." 



Art 



10,000 B.C. France 

J 

(REF.: 5, p. 40-41) 



Magdaleniah^ 
Hunters 



Pictures of beast were 'drawn y 
on walls of caves by the magic / 
artist of the tribe in the 
hope that a real animal would 
appear in the hunt. ' 



Fashion 



Ajsic 



hrama 



8,000 B.C. 



^ance 

Spain 

Africa 



(REF.^ 5, p. 42) 



8,000 B.C. 



France 



(REF.: 5, p. 42) 




8,000 B.C. Hither Asia 
Europe 



All Upper 
Palaeolithic 
People 



They tried to increase their 
beau^ and enhance their 
personalities by mutilating 
Notheir bodies or decking them 
♦ with ornaments. 



gdalenian 



Neolithic 
man 



"Mufic ... may iiave played a 
part in Magdalenian magic, 
since bone pipes and whistle ' 
have been found in the caves." 



Neolithic man had an ancient 
fertility drama. The nuptial 
union of a *king* and *queen' 
••not only symbolized but also 
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IhJVEWriON 



t^EN 



MiERE 



(REF.: 4, p. 86; 5, p. 65) 



WHD » WHY 

magically insured and com- 
pelled the fertilization of 
the earth, that she mig^t 
bring forth her fruits in due 
season." 



Agriculture 6,000 B.C. Jericho 
- Farming (Jordon 

Valley) 



(REF.: 5, p. 51) 



Neolithic The "earliest inhabitants 
man supported themselves by 

hunting and collecting, but 
also growii^ crops, watered by> 
a perennial spring, and graz- ' 
ing sheep- and goats . . .". 



Ideogtaphs 



Imniortality 



Pre 4,000 
B.C. 



Sumer 



(REF.: 5, p. ;04) 



4,000 B.C. 



{ 



Egypt 



(REF.: 3, p. 1^7; 4, p. 128; 25, p. 120) 

Priests 



Sumer ians Certain signs were used for 
things, ideas and words! 



l^jper Class Fi^ earliest tiroes, the 

Egyptians took great care in 
burying the kings and nobles 
of their counter/. Food and 
other items were put io, their 
grave. Burial tonbs evolved 
into great pyramids to pro- 
tect file king's bo^ ^nd 
ensure his contini|^ h^j- 
ness . The art of muninif ica* 
tion was invented to prevent 
annihilation. 



Sumer 



Churches 4,000 B.C 

- organized. ^^-^ 
sects A 

- priesjjhood J 



^ (REF.: 5, p. 87, 92) 

Goverrajjht Pre 3,500 Sumer 

- conofcpt of B.C. 
the state 



The priesthood developed frcwi 
"secret societes" vAio mono- 
polized fertility and other 
rituals. Once, recognized as 
a professional a priest could 
do *'rauch to give concrete 
form to imagiflary beings and 
by interpreting must hkve in- 
vented their desires." 



Sumerians Evolved out of the necessity 
to have an »^ authority in an 
area in order to mediate 
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VHESE 



(REF.: 5, p. 100; 25, p. 61) 



WHO WHY 

disputes. Was first eirbodied 
in one person and later 
bureaucracy developed around 
bim. 



City 



3,500 B.C. Sumer 



(gEF,: 11, p. 418-420) 



Slavery ^ 3,500 B.C. 5umer 



\ (REF.: 11, p. 473) 



Sumerians The Sumerian was conpelled 
by the flooding of the 
Eiq^hrate^ and the need for 
perennial irrigation to 
) ' co-operate in an elaborate 
organization. Thus the 
Evirates delta was from the 
outset parcelled out into a 
number (Aagricultural-irriga- 
tional JRts each having its 
own centre of administration. 
> These pentres grew into 
cities. 

Sumerians Jn the wars between the city 
states, the people who , * 
* surrendered to the victors 
became slaves. Laiws\ere 
developed to protect the 
slave. 



Pictographs 3,500 B.C. SiSner 



(REF.: 11, p. 633,; 20, p. 22) 



Sumerians Priests under a heavy load of 
administering the wealth of 
the tenple used sig^s in 
connection with common task of 
keeping tenq)le accounts. 



Indenture 



3.500 B.C. 



Sumer 



Sumerians 



(REF.: 11, p. 475) 

5 - 
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"A bankrv;q)t miglit himself be 
enslaved for debts or ... 
might sell his wife, his son 
or his daughter into slavery 
so as to acquire capital to 
pay off his debts, or mi^t 
simply hand them over as pay- 
ment to his creditor." Ser- 
vitude only tenporary, regu- 
lated by lai^ 
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Medicine 

- pharma- 
copoeia 

- practice of 
medicine 



Geometry 



MIEN 

Pre 3,000 
B.C. 



WHERE 

Egypt and 
Sumer 



MHO 

Egyptians 
Sumerians 



Standard 
Weights and 
Measures 



(REF.: 22, p. 492; ^1, p. 693-697) 



3,000 B.C. Egypt 

(REF.: 5, p. 119;) 
'3,000 B.C. Sumer 



Clerks 



Priests 
Merchants 



(REF.: 5, p. 107; 4, p. 153) 



WHY 

In both countries, practice of 
medicine started as magic at 
approximately the same time. 
Egypt developed the empirical 
rational' side whereas in Sumer 
magic and religious practices 
maintained their diMiiinating 
influence. Both developed 
specialists and physicians and 
prescriptions for disease ... 



Because of the flooding of the 
Nile, clerks, by experimenta- 
tion, figured out gebmetrical 
means to calculate fanners 
plots again. Development of 
pyramids a^o encouraged dev- 
elopment off geometry . 




BecaH^lPthe rise in the 
size ^Wrbuildittg and amount 
of craftsmen in construction, 
a standard size was needed in 
measuringTNlhe stand^^rdiza- 
tion of wqjlJhts resulted from 
I for s 



the need 
trade. 



set units in 



Bnbalming 3,000 B.C. Egypt 



(REF.: 25, p. 120} 



Upperclass, The Egyptian's belief in 
Priests imnortality led him to find 

ways of preserving the body. 

Mumnification was a safe-guard 

against annihilation of the 

body. 



Armies 



Writing 
- Cuni forth 



3,000 B.C. Sumer 



(REF.: 11, p. 481-482) 



3,000 B.C. 



Sumer 



Rulers 



Stmerians 



To meet the threat against the 
city there evolved local 
citizenry organi^d^ and 
trained far regular warfare 

« though they were not regular 
Idiers . 



tLimei 



srians began to •irrite vAen 
they began to associate sounds 
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WHEN 



MffiRE 



WHO 



(REF.: 11, p. 634-637) 



i 

3,000 B.C. 



Egypt 



with the various symbols they 
used. They began* to' conbine 
pictograms to form different 
words . 



Off|pials of The calendar was invented as 
King's Court the result of the Egyptians 

need for an advance notice of 
the annual Nile flood. 
Recorc^ were kept for fifty 
^ years. and the results were . 

^ * collated. As a result the 

(REF.: 11, p. 680; 5, p. 120; ♦ calendar was invented wi'th^ 



4, p. 110-111) 

Z%00 B.C. Sumer 

to 2,800 B.C. m 

(REF.: 2,* p. 20; 5, p. 105) 



365 days. 



* # 

Sumerians % "Using a sign for the sound 
^ • of a whole syllable^ regard- 
% 4 * less of its picture meaning." 



3,000 B.C. Egypt 



(R^F.: 11, p. 645) 



Egyptians 



Writing was' first invented in 
Sumer and the EgyptjLans took 
over the principle of writing 
ready made from the Sumerians 
and So were able to develop 
their writing in a very short 
space of time. 



3,000 B.C. City States Sumerians 
o£ Sumer (ttr, 
Sig)par) 

(REF.: if, 592-59*; 4, p. 115) 



There were private, royal and 
temple factories set up to 
produce goods for local con- 
sumption and for export. 



2,800 B.C. Sumtfr 
(REF.: 5, p. 107) 



Sumerians Begun as siirple records of 
the conventions agreed upon. 



2,800 B.C. Egypt,. Sumer Authors 

Unknown 

(REF.: 11, p. 797-818) ^ 



Sumerians wrote hyims, myths, 
and epics. Egyptians write 
hymns ,^ poetry and proverbs. 
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Book 



Taxation 



Nedicine 
- Surgery 



ArthiwM 



\0 



Uiiversity 



ERIC 



HHEN 
2,800 B.C. 



WIERE 



wo 

Egyptians 





J/' 



sooli after writing ha^^ 
,s introduced^ (3iwri|m 
•books' date to 2,S%i5.Cp 
and calsisted of a Jfriesi 
tablets • lEg/ptian^^^opks . 
^ ^^iffere pipyrvs roles ^if 




(REF.: 11, p. 69Zt693) /> 
2.S0aB.&w Scner 



(REF*: 6, p. 82) - 
2,500 B.^. . Siaer 



4 



^ifcg; Ten?)le Priests let out part of tft 
Officials teaple lands to' private in- 

dividu^. This perm ttejd the 
, accjnulation of wealti) in ' V 

private hands. As jL^'^sult 
■ . bpth kiirg and prie^ taxed' 
citiZfips lai all aspects of f ' 
i life and datth. : * /V' 

More scieniSfic ■edicijief^" 
St;arted.with ttejiracjticl of ; 
VEknification. Vnp' ^gyfei ft*^ '^ 
, did not consideir^it !^^^ 
ligious; to ^siext/i jianso. 
' Ihejr made cai^fiu^ studi^gf; 
an|tomjr and not^^tjte ^.^ral' 
sfiBlarit/of ^^jis^^nen > 
and beasts. j)ev«^ed -^rec- 
tioA?. for Xre^ihg %nds Vd 

Irf^lart of' the.Sunerii* 
libtaries, "all documents fe- 
latin^^to business transactions 
... were filed. Ray^ decrai^ 
and correspondence, lists ocH 
taxes and official c|a»|cles, 
would probably be pSdwin a 
$I«cial r^fiotd of f ice of the 

Schools of hitler education 
mri called Jwuyes of idlnaii. 
HigM* >Aipatfan jficltided 
linguistics, theology, aagic 



tries ts 

Qerks 



Priests 

■ I 
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Professional 
Soldier 



2»100 B 



MHERE 



-Babylon 
(REF.: ; 11, p. 48^ 
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' WHO 

Sarong of 
Akkad 



To conduct 4j|p()aigns as far 
away as C^adocia and the ♦ 
Mediterranean coast a profess 
ional anny was developed. 



Astronony 
- Astrology 



2,io(>:S.c. 



Suroer 

i 



(REF.: '11, p. 

Professional 2,10^ B.C. Staner 
Administrator ^ i )'- ' ' * 



civil 
S6«vice 



*4 



|(REF.: 20, p. S^). 



1:^ 



. 2,200 B.C. 



Siner # 



(REF.: ^1, p. 573) 



Priests 



Ruler 
Ur-nammi 



Craftsmen 



Mul 

-letters 

nnishaent for 
criM^ . 



2,200 BX. 



Suner 



Ur-Maonu 



(mP.: 20, p. 56; 17, p. 276-280) 




Sumerians amassed astronoraica 
. data with the aid of their 
mathCTiatics, •The ikrliest 
connjtiitions were cSicemed 
with ia) the diiratipi of day 
and'if^t in^the d^ferent^ 
seasons (b} the rising aii#th€ 
setting of the noQQ and fy:) 
the i|E^arance ai# disappear- 
ance of Vengs.2 

it m 
The Ensis or the bailiff of 
the city diety •'became gover- 
ratl% than ruling local 
^•dpiasts. The control of a 
garrisons was taken out of 
their hands • , acquiring too 
nuch powej^, • was reduced by 
the practice of posting such 
ofticials from one fcity to^ 
anojpier/' ^ 

•To protect himself agaiiyt 
undue competition; it nust not 
be toq gasy for others to 
learn vrfiat he learnt, to pro- 
fit by- what he made; the^ (| 
nunber-of craftsmen must be 
kep^E^1^^thin reasonable limits 
aAd5?pe;secrets otjth#trade <|( 

4 



tt 



jefip^ly 

Letters Carrie jR)y royal 
^ilessengers kepi tfeaking in- 
formed on state mane^rs.^ % 



0 B.C. 



I 



Siner 



Sunerians 



ERIC * 



(REF.: 20, p. 194) 



21 



Pefpltie^ were either death or 
a fine , i|MU£^ mutpat ion was 
sonetiml^jsed. Vtr^goi was 
l#ris«ied onlyj0 await his 
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Wel|arr"^.^ 



'' when where . who ' ''iwv ▲ 

— — — • 

2,10aB.C. Egypt Egytian From the walls qf tonfcs, 

4 % Rulers examples of ruler^ giving 

♦ things tg, poor. Egyptiran 

famers^^sj^ in event of a 
crop faSliffe. 



Judgement of 2,100 B.C. 
Souls 



I 



(REF.: 5, p. 137-138; 11, p. 625) 
Egypt 



# 



(REF.: 11, 722; S, p. 137-138) . ^ § 

a. I' 



r Class Ihe E^rp^San became more 

socially coiiscious "and in the 
toni) texts jiudi enfdiasis is h 
laid OB ...v the.d^d man*s 
righteous/ dealing his 
^lljiwinan/ 



^ ' r 



^1 



Concept of 
360* circle 



24 hour day 
24 hour dock* 



2,lOa B.C. 



<REF.: 9, p. 49) 



* Pricsts^^ i 



e dut of astron- 
o^divide a 



2,000 B.C. 



F|gptians 



my 




ERIC 




litution ; 1,950 B-.C. 



far: 



SOCIAL 
ION 



Ifeditine 
- Co4ie o£ 
ethics 



lOivcirce 



i-Jrs 



. : • - WHEN 

i,8po b:c. 



1,800 B.C. 




Babylon' 



(REF. 



3, p. 40) 



1,800 B.C. 
(REF.:, 20,%. 208) 



Baby fen 



I - 
■ ■ / 



Sumerians 



Hammurabi 




':'\^ ''A child rayit 
^' a childlessSpug 
. ^ own heir anolLef^ 

for ^uch a situation is fouiid 

in;^an«ieht law tocfes 



HanAurabi collected all the 
V eodes of law in existanoe and 
set down one 'general code. 
"Established for the firsr 
time the concept of the penal 
'tod civil responsibility of 
the physician/* 

A 

Laws for divorce f i^t 
I appeared in|Hainmirabi*s code 
althou^ it nd^t have been in^ 
existence longer. 



Algebra 



Alphabet 



Goj^ge 



Hospital 



ERIC 



M^popotaiiia 



674) « 




1,800 



^REFli: 11, p. 



1,500 B.C. Ugarit Z 
to 1,400 B.C. - Palestine 



(REF.^ 7, p. 115; 1^ 
7p B.C. ^. ^ As|a Minor 



Mespotaraians .^Sbmerian notatioti and arithme-- 
^ tic ^technique made possible 
■ /^$^ the hi^er developed>f9Ti?.*p!f 
I 48*bra o£ the Babyloiti^. . * 

"mey carried on the "work o f 
m ■ • ^® Sumerians. 



Phoenicians" 
- Cah^anit 



^ ganr.as a tool Sf traders anci^ 
0^ business \^o were look* 
iittbtfor a sinpler method of 




k«^ij^' books.. Came mta gen-* 
# eral usw after priestsTand 

> . . 45erchants agr^ on the sound 

^'associated withjjj^ach 5±r«-acter., 



Lydians 



.: 5, p." 192) ^ 



600 BX. 



Priests 
■ f 
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Tlie need for ••pieces netal 
of a fixed shape and st^pdard ^ 
Weight stair;)ed and miaranteed 
by the state as to Soth quali-# 
ty and weight" fbr use in ^ 
trade broydRlt on inv^tion of 



coinage. 

IhettJ^jfi l^^plBaunls was 

qoe of the fijrsiil to be built 



0 



(REF.: 23, p. 6l'/73) 



Service Club 
- Cult of 
gods 



B.C. 



Epidaurus 



Greeks 



(R§F.:"2^, p. 73) 



dedicated to the Greek healing 
god Asclepius. A hostel was 
attached to this tenple ^tiere 
sick people could come and be 
.treated by the ^iests. ^ 

'A >.. . i 

Wealthy patients had been 
cured at the ternpl^ this ^ 
cult "continued to|pati^onize - 
thenij make generous doiiuaitions , 
and flis$ribute alms among poor 
ipilgriBB." 



|Repii>lic 



600 B.C. 



Greece 



(REF. : 24, p^^ 102) 



Aris^rats The king was jforced to reply 
^ oji council or elders made jjp 
' * cm prominent raeirbers of tqp 

most powerful clans. TUfsyj 
gradually forced out tha^*^"^^ 
* completely. 



Strikp 

/■ 



Gor^ept of 
zero 



Practice of 
Law 



490 B.C. feme ^ Plebs 

iVEFl: 5, p. 208; 2, pT.lOl) 



For safeguards for debtors/^: 
right, to interiiiarx)|^with ;^>i^j^^ 
^ patricians^ rig^t ^p,'votet j'*^ 



300 B.C. Babylon 
(REF.: ' 5, p. 245) 



^themsd^ 



icians Babylqn) 
a " 



ij^ticians 
iig;for zero. ^ 



100 B.C. 



Rome 



* Public 
servatits 



r • 
j(REF.: 21, p. 




Histqplogr; 



in 

m^steroilby 
the law/' ' 



v^fpraeti&r'i 

' bred in »' 



30p B.C. 



Greece 



^ HBcataeus v The ^|eek 



influence a 



Museum 



(REF. : ' ftO, ||p 521) .1 



629 B.C. 



Athens«# 



ERIC ^ 



(REF J| #f p' 704) 



^^^^^^^^^ .iSig-qijll 



Atheniiins 




rationalism "as JUWijiF a cri' 
tifal aj:titud& tpWi^ the. , | 
ti;|ulftiohs of poetry ^d ' - 
^^ologyiiaofl thM creiated 
historical^cience . 



''ibriginally a J^«:e condjkted * 
J|];|^.the quses (f.v.) o^^the ' 
"•Srt^'inSpired by theni." f 



SOCIAL 
.JNVENTICN 



* Democracy ^ 



Organize 
Crime' 



♦Licence 




yiempaper 
r \Jelatiai, 




ERIC 



WHEN 



WHERE 



J(REF.:- 31, p. 132-3) 

^ 4 ■ 

SIO B.C. Athens 



(REF. 
' 11th Century 

1, 



2, p. 61) 



imp.: 33^ Jp.; 201-2), 



1^8 A. P. 



>Cant^lbtay 
England 



27o 



'■a- 



WHO 



WHY 



Cieisthenes 



IJ® ^irst Public Museum was 
P;®, British Hiseum established 
j".i/S3 'Vhereas all arts and 
27i®*ices have a loarniectioi' 
. ^ ^ach other, /and mscomric 
^ JiaWal phiJgsophy%id *ei 
J^^^es of speaiiative knoW- 
for the advancement and 
^^Vement roay give help^ in 

experiments." - c 



Af*fer gaining back control 

?nc*^^» Cleisthenes 
iVfr^^ted sweeping ccnsti 
t^«»ai changes. 



"^fJS' S^^cl and directed a great 
al:Sabbah baid of devoted, hashish- 



J^Jken fittllowers^ Demonstrate 
Mien*^a*SQc^ ted criJue J^v 




» ^th it. The 



Iff^^sin" was detiliEfran 



Civic 



"A'^regmgj. system 



id'.'ii 



(REF.:» 12, p. 251-262) 



Government; ^e^lers seems tctaSS^beei 

when it wasconplained 
* *Ir7- %ewers and bakers went 
to Uv^ outside mtaoi to 
enforcement or the 

. %x» ; ^size 



J 



Augsbinrg 
Germany 




1609 A. D. 

* ■ 

tlEF.: 31, p.|47) 



2f^®*»spai)er arose in oi^Mny 
*"!f3,^e fppeUte fmr news ww 
stljulated #$he - 
over^^e Refoimaticn, | 
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1 



WHEN 



SOCIAL 

INVENTiy ^ nna. ^j, 

IhiSKcrsal 1629 A.X). 

Laiguage 



^ WHERE 



(REF.: 31, p. 155) 



WHO 



^WHY 



Unknown but An alphabet, of characters 
reported by somevrfiat emilar to inathema- 
♦ Descautes tical symbols and subject, 

like them, to msipulatipn in 
order to solve problems. 



Encyclopaedia * 1630 A.D. 



Herbom 
Nassau 

(REF.: 31, p. 327) 



J.H..Alsted In seven volumes published in 
* Latin. 



Political 
Party 



1641 ^ 

7 



■ #■ 



England 




1tedu|^ton in 164^ A.D. 
nurfber ot 

religious ^ * - ^ 
holid^s - ^ .^t 

(REF.t- 31,^ p. 3S9:) 



Mi 



The abolition of episcopacy 
^ was proposed to Parliament ^ 
«nd two parties stood*t>piese^'*^* 



parties 
to one another in the iS>us? 
of Conrocins^ not merely on^ 
some incidental qijestiai, Ifat 15r^^ 
a great principle of aqtion 
vAiidi constituted a peiAianent ^ 
bgnd lxftM|en4lllthos#who tQpk 
>ide3r 



dde sijJe*r*the oth|r. 



" Rome 
o Italy 



7»f» 



^cial ^ ^; 1693 ^i^p. • , *^Bljltei^ 



t^istiis ^ 




(REF.: 31^ p. ezr^/ 



^ The Pope ^Hie frequency of religious 
holidays had han^c^ped 
# industrializaticxi in ' ^ 

^llH^lic cowtries. 



Sdnuid " Ah estimate of the degrees of " 
Hal ley 4. # mortality of mankind, dHim ^ 

from the ^les of births and ^ 
deaths wi^ an attenpt to ' 
" . . 7iaiSicertain t^^ pfrice of 
jj?X-!aig^^ ' He found thaiN)f 

^ mve Births^ 'I^- 
during the first yeapj so • 
i^ was 6 to 1 that any Id 
#KWld to 2, w %, 



the. Press - ^^ ^^^t/tf^ ^ 



gland 



■ % 



ERLC 




4 ■# # 



0 



ft' -J 
ft 



I 



SOQAL ^ 
INVENnOW 

Uiion - 

(Labour) 



MjEN - 
169^ A.D. 



/ WHERE 

England 
-Newcastle 



(REF.: 18, p. 19-20) 



Exploraticn 



169ff A.D. 



i 

# , . WHO 

KeeLnen^ 
Lifter 
m^n in 
coal 

industry 



Wiiriam 
Dappier 



Scientific 
Method " 



(REfJII 31, p. ^) 
1700 D. > 

m 



mi 

Woikmen began to coi^e 
for pmpose of mutual 
insurance against sickness, 
old age or death. 



%.0 

The British govenunent put 
him in coninand of one of the 
first vessels ever sent out^o 
the sole pui|>05e of adding-^^ 
kn0i#le«!ge. He e3q)lored 
Australasia and New Guinea^ r 



'1^ 



f fd&ic . 
. diroilatiiig 
^* ULbraries .^^k 



(REF.:, 31, p. ^) ^ 

1700 Wb 



'The establishmsnt-^f Ae ^ 
scientific method asAhe 7 
key to discovery lid gra^ally 
to the sijbjugation of ^ 
institutions, politics, Beligic 
education, psychology, mA 
^theti<# to liie yrfce of 
physics*!* ♦ 



5- . •^ S^stdn, 
.-^'^"^ ifew York 



V9 ^ 



(REF.: 31,^ p. 318) 



^ Ptonitentiaiy 1700 A. D.\ 
Postal 



I 



(REF.: 15, p. ) 
4708 A.D.' Paris ? 



•upe 

Clenjent aa 



^^^^ 



A.H. 



ot TJie^ postal diiectoi|^5fi * 
France contained maps m 
illusttuitions of naturaJf^ 
featUrs aid industries.^ 
the.regiGni 




1^24 A.D: 
|EF.: 31, pi 104) r 



ft 



Tj^: - J.F.Lafitau ''^famlers the Iteiica^ * , 
w ^ V smages* conp^redt ta the 

• ' ♦ nimers ori>riiiiitiTC%iiiies*'' ' 



J 
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SOCIAL- 

INVE^f^cN 

Repeal of 
laws i against 
lltitchcraft 



Enlaxiged 
Franchise 



WHEN 
1736 A.D. 



WHERE 

England 

andjiHi 

Scotland 



(REF.: 31, 452) 

1769 A. D. 

(REF. 31, p. 178) 



WHO 



WHY 



This law like njost others, ^ 
lagged far behind public * 
opinion, \^ch had been 
converted, for the most 



^li^ 
Meiietings 




Hypnotism 



1769 ^.D. • England 
r(REF. :* 31, vp. 178) 



Popular meetings began to 
^ express public opinion and 

1. soon becams a regular and 

* 'important organ of English 

> political life. ' 

1843 A. D. i^r England ^" f*3amBrs Braid "K^^ 



pi 

sSep 




lEREF.: 26, p. 68) 



ph^i 



of mesmeric 

s.cwn expjBri- 
ment^; he becanie convinced^ _ 
that g^nyine sleep can be 
induced ly a fixed stare at a^^ 
br^.gjht inanimate object." In^ 
1843 he publi^ed a book, 
* 'introducing the tqgn 
neurdiypnotism or hypujpsis. . ^ 
■ ^ ■ - J 



Model (busing- 1844 A.D. 

Model #evelq3-* , v 

ment Societies ^ ^ 



Englai^ 



(REF.: 27, p. 451 g)^ 



l^jper 
Class 

...... ■■ • * 



"In 1^44, t»e Sleety for # 
.InAroving the Condi ticn of 



modei* houses in 



En{ 












1864 A.D. 



London 



vie" 



•Octavia 
Hill 



"In 1864, #e' inf 
^ es^eriment in 





ERIC 



her 
panage-j 
m^t witlttthr^ houses in 
LondqnyKhe s^f^iut to prove 
th^- ^illf^^ kept 
- iivJ^gocSf::)^^ 
' - pos^le bjr cd^feent^v V 

1^ interested nianafl»ip, 

' renting' effijgl^Q^^ 

>V ;fiiteia|ly:bene^^ 
283 ^.^f """^ owners Ipit^^puld also set 



SOCIAL 
INVENTICN 



WHEN 



CREF.: 27, p. 451 h) 



MHO 



an example o£ order, clean- 
liness and decency to the 
tlnahts . . ." 



Enployment 
:Agencies 



Pre-Plannid 
* Lai:ge-Scale 
dDvelc^jments- 
laarden City 
MoveoBnt 



Grotp 



1891 A. D. liiw Zealand Government 



(REF.: 28, p. 



351-2) 



1903 A.D. 



Letdiworth, 
England 



(REF.: 27, p. 451 i)- 



19d5 A.D. 



riot 

available 



(WF.: 29, p. 



'The New Zealand Govenuient, 
for exanqple, established -.^-^ 
exchanges as long ago as 
1891. Note: 'The nuiitipal' 
' and state systems of Germany, 
^ established before the hxm 
of tl^ \^century^ served |is a • 
jnodel fbt 

No other ^bg^^^ be? 
fbtiid on 'Sw^Gbj^ 

Sir Ebenezer "He conceived of a series of*^ 
Howard # gardei|kcitie$, with popula- 
tions 6f around 30,000 each, 

\.su^roundimg a l^ger central 
city and ^araflld from it and 
each other by generous gre^ 
areS5^. El|ai of^these garden 
^ jati>ss^fpuld contain industries. 
Their pT^-planned l^^roujCs * 
^^^^^^t^tfould rtb maintained aiid over-. 
qitgS^g, avoided by the^ 
elindnaticn of speculation in 
land*throu9i ccxummal owner* 
ship." ' p 



I 



>Ja9|ph J. 



Pratt 



v. 



"Ihou^ f oreshackwei <ptriy^ 
as ld05 by Josepli J. Pratt'^dH 
gravp treatment qf tubercul^H 
patients, only ''a few ^fasiciapf* 
piractise^ groi¥»«therfl|Ppefa^ 
Jfc>rld* II., Ihe lai^ili... 
bers m soldifers jrequirJig 
psycho-thenpir cd^lled^ W'-'' 
psychiitrists to tiy to iteat 
thKn ^grotps , and' the use^ 
of giflH^methods tsmed sof^'^ 
effective that theyfdeveloAd - 
rapidly ia the postwar yeipj" 
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SOCIAL 

Invention 



MHEN 



i^onal ' 1912 A.D. 
)l~o£ 
- Hague 
0|>luin Convention v / 



WHERE 



Hague 



WHO 



WHY 



(FEF.: 30, p. 3%) 



^s. Theodore "The Hague Convention 
iSosevelt required each adhering power . 

to control its production, ► 
' iflport^tion and'^exportation 
'^'■"■.^ of TBVi^apjijm and coca leaves, 
- " as well as to regulatejits 

own domestic nmiuf acture , 
iistribul 

fine the l&tter to legitimate 



V 




1914 A.D. 



Was 

u: s 



on. 



Government 



Psychodraina 



r'j**;-.-.;- 



(REF.: 30, j^^^) 

1918 - Germany I 

1923 A.D. 

basic 

principle 

fornul^6d- 

brou^t to^ 

America 1932 

•rl. 

CREF.:f*p9, p. 806) * ' 



J.L. Moreno 



taoi and use, to con 
fkt 

medical purposes / 

0 9 ' J ' ■ 

"In the early 1900^ a nunfcar 
of ^tates passed, p^iiscriptio^ 
laws. Jo aid ill the enforce- 
ment oF these laws and to pror 
. vide the regulation required 
by the 1912 Hague. Convention, 
Congress in 1914 passed ithe^ 
Harrison Narcotics Act." 



"In this meli^od^ii^tients more^ ^ 
oi* less spcntaneously dramatize f 
the^r personal problerts- befere^- 
an audij|nce of fellow patidits 
and tlSrapists, some of w}iom A\) 
also participate in the ^ • 
dramatic, product ion itself. 
The dramatization is followed;^ 
by diibussiari between players 
an.4 audi^ce." 



Sit-in' 



. 19^ , W Greensboro , Negro ^ 
North Carolina College 
Studenti 



Freedom 
iders' 



(REF.: 31, p. 291) 

May^ istl, ^^^Southem 
A.Il! Uhited 

(taftes ^ 





(|EF.: 31, p. 291) 



"In 'Febru|Ty i960, Negro tollege 
t^tiidents jji Qpgensboro. N.C. , 
Aegan to *sit-in' at i«tte # 
JpDfich counterls l^t refused to 
serve tljem. Soiqn I^q technique 

: sp»ad throughout South*..." 

^ ■ ■ f ».■'■■ ' 

£pngjjess for ''Grotps of vAiite aha rfegro 

Hiciar 'Freedom jddets''V^ ^eiperi- 

equali^y ment spc?JfcBi4 Jjy ^( 

• for Rai 

■ ♦ severa#^ 



e congress .« .> 
I' aiade ' t 
i^' t}^|«$outh 
right%f 
tate . 
gregated 
, ' including 




met 

terminals." 



ERIC 



28'5 



SOCIAL 
INVENnON 

Mardiing an<L 
Demaistrati4li^ 
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^1 



WHEN 



WHERE 



1962 A.D. Albany, Ga. ^ . Negroes. 



(REF.: 31, p. 291> 



■ -A . 



Albanyj| Ga., bejan to call 
attention to their situation 
*T>y marching through the! 
streets and holding mass 
meetings." ^ 




•-if' 



ERIC 



I - 
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INVENTICNS OF SASKAT CHEWAN NEWSTAK f/THE TRAINING RESEARCH 
AND LEVELOPKCNT, STATICN > 



SbQAL *• 
INVEfriiON 

Inter- . . . 
jurisdictional* 
corporation 



MHEN 



1967 



WHERE 



Ottawa 



Life Skills 
. training 



, 1969 



Prihce 
Albert" 



Ufe. Skills* 
Coadies 



Individual 
managed 
instruction 



^iralo 
curriculum 
in business 



1969 



1969- 



Prince 
Albert 



Prince 
Albert 



1970 



i^gement ' 

) - 

Individualized 
literacy 
progran 



1971 



Prince 
Albert 



Prince 
Albert 



ERJC 



WHO 

Canada Dept, of 
Manpower § 
Inndgrat^cn and 
the Depts. of 
Education of 
Saskatchewan y 
Alberta; Nova 
Scotia and 
) Pi^ce Edward 
Island. 



Ralph Himsl 
Mary Jean 
Martin 



Ronald 
Friedman 



V. Mullen 
E. Evancio 



J. A. Jeanneau 



Naida Waite 
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WHY j 

NewStart corporations 
were foimed as send- 
autonomous, non-govem- 
mental/ agencies to 
e:q)eriinent in adult 
training methodology 
(a provincial jurisdiction) 
and thfe recruiting, 
motivation and qnployment 
of adults (a fecEersp. 
jurisdiction). ' ^ 

A pourse was devised to 
teach problem solving 
behaviors necessary to 
manage one's life! respon- 
sibly and apprq)x;^ately 
in the following ^areas : 
,self, family, cdAmunity, 
leisure and job. ' 

3ocial technologists in 
social institutions training 
people in ski 11^ of 
m^agin^f tHeir / jives. 

An individualiMd leaming 
program in matl^matics and 
connunications for adults, 
conprising di^ostic tests, 
.leaming prescriptions and 
acconplishmepf tests. 

A course in ^inall business 
management for people who 
have had no lprevious experience 
in business' 



Individualization was made 
po^sibl^ by the deVelqnent 
of a tape-text method of 
instruction/ The student 
listens to an ejqilanaticn 
on audiortE^ and responds 
to questions, or instructions 
vMle he looks at the text« 
A system of "cueing" was 
devised to teadi the pro- 
ninciation of words with 
irregular spelling. ^ 
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SOCIAL 
INVENTiQN 

Sotani(:s 



WHEN 
1971 



Training , - 1972 

Research and 
Development » 
StaticHi / 



Generic Skills 1973 



Tape-text 
language 
cxnirse 



1973 



CurrituLn- 
based 
vocational 
comseling 
system 



Language 
ti^aining ^ 
through 
recreation 



I' 



ID 74 



1974 



WHERE 

Prince 
Albert 



Prince 
Albert 



Prince 
Albert 



Prince 
Albert 



* D. Tocubs 
R. Geoff rion 



Prince 
Albert 



Prince 
Albert 



Dept; of 
\ Manpower and 
Irani graticn. 



irthi 



ur Smith 



Nkida. Waite 



GlennTippett 
Vem Mbllen 
James William^ 



Dana ^illlen^ 




• WHY 

Skilled workers in sdcial . V 
institutions trained in • 
skills that are ^geaieric to 
a' Wide range p5 ^ncies 
involved in* the deytelqproent ^, 
of human resources V - 

A buman^ resource development 
reseaith «atign abated 
as at regular part m a 
goveiTunent departdmt. 



The identiificatim of basic 
mathematics » . coBimanicatidns » 
reasoning and int^personal.. 
behaviours acpJ^Stty required 
in the perfqpiance of jobs^ 
2nd the /specification; for V 
individualized training. - . 

Many students learn literacy 
in a second langua^ in hi^ ' 
school. This coui^ build^ 
on the iiteraqr by providing 
students with audio cassettes 
and texts of marterial in* the 
second language. In the > 
, initial p§rt? of the comp^e ' 
the ts^^ contain expanSd 
speech to help the students 
identify the sounds at . 
modest speed. 

A VocaticnaJ. coiihseling^ course 
thatlielps th)B sti&tent^ 
develop a positive ki\oimdge 
of self, detision jnaking 
skinny Knowledge of ocQupi^. 
tions relevant to his diaractc 
ist;ics afid job search tedmiqi 

A recreation program ^^hil^^ 
to ^teach a second lat$^B in 
which the vcyrabulary and 
\ijlangtiage structure can be *^ 
learned in relation to 
physical and social 
activities* ^ 
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^ ' ; ■ : . ; .' 

FUTURE SOCIAL 



. The purpi|pe of this bcx>k is to demonstrate that values and ideals 
need social inventions if they are/to be realized. Many existing] 
social inventions are* enable oy inplementing society's aspirations, 
• but additional inventions are needed in law, education', welfare, correc- 

/. ■ V . • ■ --/n 

tionsj^' mental health, pisychp^logy, democracy and government* In^iian 
r effort to ?.dentify the number of such socicil dhventions that lftve*T)een 
predicted^ tJ^e 'Futures (Jrotp was asked to^ex^mne the thousands of 
future ^predictions that it has collated and it, produced a listing of 
300* future social events. Of these, only 53^ representpd new social 
inventioijs which is further evidence 'of the extent to yihxdi the entire 
field^of social t^chnolo^ has been ignored in fonnulating social 
futures • .4- ^ ^ 

Ihje list prepared by the Futures CrcHipJjicluded the following: 



Reference 
Nunfcer 



1 . > T^^rco* Pedagogy, 

C^. - - ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ■ ' \ ■ . - ' 

2 Development of ^simulators to provide technical 

.{ training tp mentally., and physically handic^)ped 
'people to prepare them to retum to society. 

3 , Discipline-Oriented Learning Centers. 

4 ^ v . 1\^ty perc^t of all hones equipped and enplpying 
|c "cn demand" aud^o-vi^a> retrieval of information. 



^ Specific knowlecige ofjhow to stimulate cognitive 
' gjpwth to maximal ability in preschool children « 
. • > C^isequences ! • 
; ji a?] Increased. human ';cq)acity and performance. 
I Alults* being more self^aware' and wise; 



1 Th6 Futures Group,. Social Inventi<Sis: A Conpilation forecasts, 
, Glastonblixy, Connecticut, 1974, Bl pp. ^ - ' . 
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""grater societal-eniphasis on Intellects 
pursuits. 

c. Increased scientific and technological progress 
■ d. Modification to the educatioial systenjs (such 
as development of schools for the. treated and 
untreated starting school at the age of 3.-«id 
so on) . 

®* Jpiildren developing intellectual capacities 
•^re rapidly (present age 20^ at 12) . . 

Use of electronic lin^cs between the human brain and ' 
a madiiaie (symbiosis) to inprove human cognitive . 
abilities and enhance the learning process,. 
Consequences ; 

a! More use of technology. . ^ 

b . More individualized curricula. ^ 

c. More information assimilated. 

d. Development of mentally handicapped. 

A global electronic university. is created. 
Worldwide zoning ordinances 1 

The productive portions of the ocean are clained 
colonized, and annexed to various nations. * 
Consequences ; 

aT Long-range researdi on the ocean as a 
resource has strong political stppdrt. 

Acquisition of all uiban land by the govenimentl 

Some direct control of individual thcgiriit 
processes . - 

International legislation standards of control oh 
pollution of the hi^ seas and oceans. 

legislation of I'nojfault" divorce laws-. 

VoicepiWs supplant fingerprints in crime 
control .\ , • • ' ^ 

Badcgrouiid; Characteristic frequency distributicris 
of each voice* are unique.^ 



Crimes without victims (gfanbling, jjrostituticn, etc.) 
are removed fran the books . , . 

Ipplementation, of a home voting, system for * 
instantaneous natifin-wide electroni/ vote tabul^i 

Some ihiddle-class resiclential areas'bircoine "secure 
enc^es" (i.e., closed circuit telftvi^ion monitors, 
guards chedc each visitor, elertronic locks , and 
«patrolsj . - . ; 
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Require cx)uples to toidergo psyc±K)logical cotapatibility 
t^sts and marital counseling before a marriage^ license 
is. issued. ' , . ' ' • 

Reduction of^uncertainty 1131 politic^^^ 
ine^qpensive mass polling. . ^ 

Develq)ment of procedures for direct action and demon* 
straticn by those dissatisfied with' existing conditions. . 

Develqiment of electrical i^lants for regulating ^ 
behavior. . *• - ^ - 

Legal reclassification of much an1||^ocial behavior ha^dng 
to do with alcoholism, drugs , sex, violence , and suicide 
in recognition of < these as mescal , social *psydiological 
problems rather than matters* of individual volftion and * 
moral depravity. • y ^^^^ 

Legal handling y institutional auspices , ano^c^stpdial 
care of those with reclassified SQcial pathologies (i.e., 
behavior no longer considered criminaiy are removed f^om 
law-enforcement -judicial system. , v 

Development of ef^ctive means of identifying crime-prone 
individuals » .. . 

■ Jil"' ■ 

Esta bUshm mP of .a new class pf crimes , as ttipse vdi^di 
hurtnBiltivictims and/or mcertain victims*, such as 
polluticfTor irresponsible business practices. 

Retention » di^emination or utilization of misiiifoi 
about .debt p^lHbntSy medical Histoi;ies9 e^caticnal 
^3P^*^gi e1;c^«> is a new cate^ty of crime. 

De^lopment of conputei^ programs vdiich adequately simulate 
social systems in several situations. . 

Minimun* annual income guaranteed ^y govemment. 

Con|ruterized^stem for matdiin]; personality lifaits^ 
basic cq[)abilitieSy anbitiTonSy echicatidiy tnd training 
as they relate to job oppprtunities.' 

c « 9 

All adidnistrative aspects of the job-matching* syste^ are 
conputerized. 

The average age at' retirement is^ 60 year?. 
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4 



Reference 
Nmbe r 

" f 

32 <^nproved eccricodc status of nations 

populatlhan produces -cfynandc "retireu 

Mandatory cost-crf-li^g allqwancefe lAxch require 
. ^ employers to give raises if the cost-of-living. increases. 

- 54 • Nbst TCtail transactions are conputerized all the way ^ 

through the individual's bank- account. 

Sl intematiopal unionism throudiout the world. 

36 Enployers offer enployees educational facilities , 



progressive psychologists, and sensory gratification 
* charfjers. A • ' ' - 

Consequenc^y 



a. ■ Decrease in inportance of -certain eoonooiic 
Allocators (e.«., (M>, productivity) r 

b. . 'VOpci' red^fined-by and withiii corporations. 

c. 'Efficiency no longer a priSie consideration. » 
n. Indicators of social ftnction and status b^coni* 

inportatit. ^ 
4 ' e. ^^lettantism £Louxi/^hes. 

f . Demand for iiiiversities and specialized information 
services. y ' . , - 

* 3^ White collar apd clerical enployees begin to abandcRr 

"the pffice" in favor of neighbourhood remote work 
ca^js» ■ . , 

> • *' . 

38 "Ufe-span contracts^' enable enployees to ftdistrafiute 

^ / > periods of work and ;ei§mej3rer periods of tiS6 as lone 

' as twenty years. - VT ' * 

• 39 ' Mpst enployees gain the ri|Jit to participate in decision 

C making as an aspect of "fair labor st - ^ 

40 ^ 30-day' vacations apply to at least half o^ all enployees.' 

*1 1 Negative income tax or^ranteed annual 'AicomB jzreatlv 

^ rtdifces poverty. * ' 

^ 4* Deve^q)mBnt of a conputer- control led pleasure salon (a 

7 room that can adjust tenperature, humidity, brightness, 

color aid tone in respoise to man's dianges of mood). 

' ( Licaised pansnthood tegins (license and test are required 

^ ^ of wio wants to become a parent). . * 
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Reference 
Nunfcer* 



44 GonmLines change soc34al structisr^ to sutt^indiyicUials; 

• • . ; i^ast, /•deviant*' individuais changed to suit "sick" 

, ^1 i ^ social structure. . - ' * . y « ^ • - \ 

* : >45 / ♦ Group, br^ •'imiltilaterai" 'inarriage becomes legal. 

^.^ vT 46 " Revision of welfare laws, to make it advantageous for the 

\ ; " - « mafe head o£ the hou^holA to. remain in the family when^ 

the famiy is on i^lfare. v - 

/ •- 

47 New vdlue sys.ten^iS tresses being, becoming, knc«dng and 
' Being '.known, ouring and being cared for; in cdhtrast to 

. previous one of productivity, success, efficiency. 

48 Formation of cSOTnuneirs federations. 

; *H9. - Itedefinition of "dependent** to peimt recognition^ of new;, 

kinds of family relations' (probationary marri^^s, / \ 

^ * " coimunsil arrangements, etc.). . 

.J ^ • • ' . . . . 

5fi New types of marriage contracts are Accepted and ratified 

. ; ^ . by law. ^ .t.- \. - \ ^ \ • 

SI ftaiewable trial marriages jEof 3-5 years 9re legitimized. 

V : . ' • • . . ' ^ • ' . ' t// ' \ . J - . 

\u - ^ 52 A Legalization of cointound marriages, vfliether they be 

^ 7 palyganous^Tpolyand?:^, or gn 

53 " Limitingl^pf family size through Ipgi^latibn (i.e* 

, , ^ ed^omic sanctions, ett.). k\ 



1^ 
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